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And  now  we  must  say  a few  words  on  tlie  subject  of  the  author 
and  his  other  works.  ‘ Richard  of  Cirencester  was  a monk  of 
Westminster  during  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; and 
it  was  probably  towards  the  end  of  this  period  that  he  compiled 
the  Speculum,  which  runs  over  the  period  of  time  between  the 
landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  and  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  work 
as  we  possess  it  consists  of  four  books,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  a fifth  book  ever  existed  excepting  the  mere  assertion 
of  Bale,  a most  inaccurate  writer  and  deliberate  liar,  that  the  his- 
tory was  comprised  in  five  books,  and  reached  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  time  when  our  author  nourished. 
Two  other  treatises  have’  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  Mr.  Mayor 
states  his  opinion  that  there  never  was  more  than  one  MS.  of 
either  of  them,  that  neither  of  them  exists  at  all  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  one  of  them  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  him. 

As  to  the  Be  Situ  Britt  amice,  published  by  Bertram  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  1757,  and  on  which  the  fame  of  Richard  of  Cirencester 
mainly  rests,  it  is  a mere  forgery,  though  it  appears  to  have  been 
a favourite  book,  for  it  has  been  reprinted  in  the  original  language 
and  translations  many  times  since  that  year.  Its  history  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  literature,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  so  famous  as  many 
others.  Charles  Bertram  was  i.dmitted  as  a student  in  the  University 
of  Copenhagen  in  1747,  and  about  the  same  time  wrote  to  Dr. 
William  Stukeley,  apparently  with  the  view  of  striking  up  a lite- 
rary acquaintance  with  him.  In  the  course  of  the  correspondence 
he 'mentions  a MS.  history  of  Roman  Britain  written  by  Richard 
of  Westminster,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  some  friend,  and,  upon 
Dr.  Stukeley’s  request,  sends  him  an  imitation  of  the  handwriting, 
which  Mr.  Casley,  the  Keeper  of  the  Cotton  Library,  pronounced 
to  be  400  years  old.  The  facsimile  which  Mr.  Mayor  has  en- 
graved and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  his  volume  is  a very  badly 
executed  imitation,  done  by  hand  and  not  by  tracing,  and  furnishes, 
by  the  shape  of  its  letters  and  their  variations,  absolutely  con- 
clusive evidence  of  forgery.  But  a dilferent  and  no  doubt  better 
executed  specimen  was  shown  to  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  who  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  genuine  writing  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Ber- 
tram never  gave  any  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  MS.,  and 
it  has  in  vain  been  searched  for  by  various  antiquaries  and  col- 
lectors, amongst  whom  was  Lord  Spencer.  There  is  no  allusion 
to  any  such  work  to  be  found  anywhere  before  1747,  when 
Bertram  first  spoke  about  it  as  the  work  of  Richard  of  West- 
minster; and  it  was  not  till  after  Stukeley  had  informed  him 
that  there  was  an  eminent  Westminster  monk  called  Richard  of 
Cirencester  that  he  invented  the  designation  Corincn&is  in  his 
title,  and  says  in  his  preface  Auctor  creditur  Ricardus  Corincnsis. 
Again,  not  only  is  the  handwriting  of  the  manuscript  extremely 
different  from  that  of  the  Speculum,  of  which  Mr.  Mayor  has 
printed  three  specimens,  one  of  which  appears  in  the  first  volume 
and  the  other  two  in  the  second  ; but  the  style  of  composition  and 
the  mode  of  quoting  ancient  authors  in  the  Be  Situ  and  the  Specu- 
lum are  so  dilferent  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
imagine  they  were  written  by  the  same  person. 

The  pains  taken  by  the  editor  in  exposing  the  pretensions  of 
Bertram’s  forgery  Be  Situ  are  worthy  of  all  praise ; and  the  scholar- 
ship displayed  m editing  the  work,  especially  the  second  volume, 
is  as  great  as  the  antiquarian  knowledge  displayed  in  his  preface. 
But  though  Mr.  Mayor  is  entirely  at  home  in  editing  su<-h  a work 
as  this,  we  cannot  say  as  much  of  his  power  of  compressing  an 
argument  into  a small  compass,  or  of  exhibiting  to  advantage  the 
evidence  of  a conclusion  which  is  abundantly  established.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  preface,  extending  to  near  170  pages,  is  occupied 
with  disproving  the  claims  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  to  be  the 
author  of  the  work  Be  Situ.  But  the  editor  has  so  overloaded  his 
argument  with  irrelevant  quotations  and  references,  that  to  an 
ordinary  reader  the  force  of  it  is  very  much  weakened.  There 
are  full  thirty  pages  of  quotations  from,  or  notices  of,  writers  who, 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  the  present  time, 
have  referred  to  the  work  Be  Situ,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  are 
entitled  to  the  least  attention,  or  ought  to  be  allowed  the  slight- 
est weight  in  determining  the  question  of  authorship.  Many  of 
them  indeed  are  mere  casual  references  to.  the  work  by  persons 
who  never  intended  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  its  value  or  its 
genuineness,  and  who  -would  have  been  no  competent  judges 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  The  balance  of  opinion  is  un- 
favourable to  its  genuineness,  but  we  think  the  editor  has  loaded 
his  pages  most  unnecessarily  when  he  iollows  the  changes  of 
opinion  of  an  auouymous  writer  in  the  Penny  Cycloptcdia,  who 
in  1841  pronounced  in  its  favour,  and  who  sees  occasion,  in  a 
re-issue  a quarter  of  a century  later,  considerably  to  modify  the 
rash  assertion  he  had  made  that  ‘‘the  credit  and  fidelity  of 
Richard  has  been  attacked,  but  with  little  success ; lor  wherever 
the  subject  has  admitted  of  local  investigation,  the  result  has 
added  to  the  estimation  of  his  authenticity.”  Mr.  Mayor  sums 
up  the  investigation  in  the  conclusion  that  the  work  Be  Situ 
Britannia  is  a mere  forgery.  And  no  one  will  be  disposed  to 


question  the  conclusiveness  of  an  argument  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  a work  which  has  no  claims  of  external  evidence,  and 
where  the  internal  evidence  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  settle  the 
question.  He  has  given  us  an  enumeration  of  all  the  editions 
of  the  work  that  have  been  printed,  a most  copious  analysis  of 
its  blunders  occupying  about  eighty  pages,  an  elaborate  criticism 
of  its  style,  and  what  he  calls  a short  sketch  of  the  controversy, 
which,  however,  as  we  have  above  said,  has  been  extended  to 
a much  greater  length  than  was  at  all  necessary.  The  argument 
from  the  comparison  of  the  style  of  the  Specidum  and  the  Be  Situ 
is  entirely  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  composed 
by  different  authors.  It  is  quite  sufficient  proof  that  a work  was 
not  written  by  an  ordinary  English  Benedictine  monk  of  the  four- 
teenth century  that  it  contains  Greek  words,  sometimes  accented, 
sometimes  without  accents,  and  that  it  commends  the  benevolus 
lector  to  the  mercy  of  God.  But  the  editor  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  call  attention  to  every  passage  in  the  work  which  indicates  a 
modern  author’s  hand,  and  has  most  successfully,  though  as  we 
think  superabundantly,  shown  that  the  supposed  monk  of  the 
fourteenth  century  has  referred  to  authors  with  which  there  is  no 
probability  that  he  had  any  acquaintance,  and  to  readings  of  those 
authors  which  have  been  adopted  by  modern  editors,  and  which, 
had  certaiuly  never  been  thought  of  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Much  more  might  be  added.  The  destruction  of  pichard’s  claim. 
to  be  the  author  of  the  Be  Situ  l^^pTosTconipTetej ' Nothing  could 
giveluTcfitional  weight  to  the  argument,  but  it'has  never  been  our 
fortune  to  see  so  conclusive  an  argument  so  spoiled  by  want  of 
arrangement  and  compression.  It  is  just  like  a steam-engine 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  a moth.  Nevertheless,  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  Mr.  Mayor  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  and  to  separate  the  important  from  the 
unimportant  parts  of  the  argument,  will  feel  that  he  may  deduct 
as  unnecessary  the  hypothesis  involved  in  the  first  five  words  of 
the  following  conclusion,  and  will  adopt  the  conclusion  un- 
reservedly : — 

If  these  criticisms  are  just, 'Bertram’s  success  is  a signal  reproach  on  the 
historical  inquirers  of  the  last  120  years.  To  say  nothing  of  antiquaries 
whose  canons  of  evidence  are  so  lax  that  they  cite  a supposed  monk  of  a.d. 
1400  as  authority  for  eventsof  1,000  b c.,  we  find  a forger  alike  contemptible 
as  penman,  Latinist,  historian,  geographer,  critic,  imposing  upon  members 
of  the  Iipyal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  and  of  the  two  ancient  Universities, 
of  the  youthful  society  D.  U.  K ,\on  the  writers  of  Germany  and  Den- 
mark, of  England  and  of  Scotland  v(this  last  bribed  by  the  invention  of 
Vespasiana). 

If  the  reader  finds  himself  suddenly  pulled  up  at  the  end  of  this 
sentence,  we  cannot  help  it.  We  copy  Mr.  Mayor  exactly',  and 
can  only  oiler  it  as  a specimen  from  which  it  may  be  judged  how 
unequal  are  the  style  and  the  matter  of  his  preface. 


-• 


The  antiquarian  hoax  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  has  been  so  long 
unmasked  th'at  to  find  the  subject  again  taken  up  in  a gratuitously 
long  letter  in  a contemporary  would  seem  to  denote  a scarcity  of 
such  game.  The  aim  of  the  correspondent,  who  writes  from 
Toronto,  is  to  show  that  Bertram,  the  fabricator  of  the  “De  Situ 
Britannias,”  and  who  so  deceived  Dr.  Stukeley  (he,  by-the-way,  was 
rather  a hoaxable  person),  was  at  the  above  period  not  a professor, 
but  only  an  applicant  for  admission  as  a student.  The  writer 
appears  to  think  that  former  investigators  “ have  scotch’d  the 
SDake,  not  kill’d  it,”  and  though  his  “ facts  in  the  personal  history  ” 
of  Bertram,  may  be  of  some  interest,  the  main  point  was  settled 
long  ago.  In  the  “ Manual  of  British  Historians,”  published  by 
Pickering  in  1845,  is  this  very  significant  note  upon  Richard’s 
Treatise  : The  authenticity  of  this  work  is  doubted,  and  it  is  sus- 
pected th  i u Bertram  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  merely  as  a pub- 
lisher. The  chief  grounds  for  this  suspicion  are  that  Bertram 
himself  says  he  obtained  the  MS.  miro  modo,  yet  neither  gives  any 
account  of  it  nor  mentions  where  it  was  extant ; that  it  has  not 
been  seen  by  anyone  else  ; and  that  passages  occurred  in  the  work 
in  which  English  phrases  are  rendered  very  literally  into  Latin.” 
(See  a short  paper  on  Richard  of  Cirencester,  printed  by  the  English 
Historical  Society  in  1838.)  By-the-way,  the  “De  Situ”  was 
published  by  Bertram  with  Hildas,  another  forgery. 
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PREFACE. 


In  General  Vallancey’s  Irifli  Grammar,  it 
ftated,  that  according  to  Neuman,  “ Hebrew  letters  do  each 
fignify  the  idea  either  of  motion,  fpace,  or  matter.  Hence 
every  Hebrew  word  muft  be  at  once  a name,  and  a definition 
of  the  fubjeft  j and  all  objedts,  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world,  muft  be  known  as  foon  as  their  names  are  known, 
and  their  feparate  letters  confidered.  The  proper  names  of 
men  being  borrowed  from  fuch  ideas  as  Adam,  i.  e.  Red 
Earth,  it  is  more  rational  to  fuppofe  our  learned  anceftors 
named  their  letters  from  men  rather  than  trees.”* 

United  with  the  features  which  nature  prefents,  hills  are 
the  prominent  objects,  and  from  their  heights,  trees  were 
fometimes  allulively  called  by  their  names.  Thus  Ceide , 
which  may  be  written  Ced,  is  Celtic  for  an  hill ; and  Ced-ar , 
or  the  great  tree,  took  its  name  from  this  appellative.  The 
word  Ais,  pronounced  Aijh  or  AJh,  is  alfo  head  or  hill ; and 
this  is  an  old  Hebrew  name  for  man,  and  a Britifh  nan>e  for 
a tree : But  thefe,  which  prove  that  the  features  of  nature, 
gave  names  to  men  and  to  trees,  prove  not  that  either  men  or 
trees  gave  denominations  to  thefe  features,  or  to  letters.  On 
the  contrary,  I {hall  prove,  that  from  the  great  natural  ob- 
jects of  the  earth,  nearly  every  name  was  originally  derived  : 
And  where  a departure  from  fuch  defcent  is  imagined,  it  is 
generally  to  be  attributed  to  fancy,  and  the  miftake  may  be 
placed  to  our  ignorance  on  this  fubject. 

In  defcribing  nature,  the  fymbols  employed  originally 
pointed  out  the  features  of  its  great  parts,  and  not  its  little 

* The  Gaelic  alphabet  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  from  trees^  i 
shall  prove  that  it  was  derived  otherwise.  ^ 
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accidental  circumftances.  We  mull  therefore  fearch  for  fym- 
bolical  reprefentations  of  thefe  features,  and  not  for  the  trees 
of  Gaelic  or  other  alphabets.  That  the  names  of  men  were 
borrowed  from  fuch  ideas  as  our  author  mentions  cannot  be 
admitted  3 and  it  mujl  be  particularly  remembered  that  words  for 
land,  for  water,  beads  of  land,  beads  of  water , feas , f reams, 
plains,  and  for  tbeir  borders,  are  all  that  we  can  expect  in 
names  for  the  features  of  any  country,  or  the  fymbols  com- 
pofing  their  names. 

^,The  old  monofyllabic  words  of  the  world  ftill  exifting  in 
languages,  contain  roots,  prefixes,  and  poftfixes  : They  com- 
pofe  a great  number  of  words  recoverable  in  fenfe;  and  their 
allufions  will  be  more  eafily  reconciled  when  the  terms  them- 
felves  are  underftood,  than  they  can  for  the  prefent  be,  from 
unfkilfulnefs  in  their  fignifications. 

The  reader  of  the  following  pages  will  perceive,  that  thefe 
monofyllables  refer  directly  to  the  ancient  names  of  A fin,  of 
Africa,  and  of  Europe;  and  he  will  judge,  that  they  muff 
refer  alfo  to  their  oldefl  languages.  That  they  not  only  point 
out  meanings  in  the  words  of  each,  which  originally  de- 
feribed  nature;  but  the  imports  of  common  allufions  alfo, 
in  which  they  have  been  otherwife  employed. 

In  eftimating  monofyllabic  terms,  fome  knowledge  of  their 
fignifications  muft  be  acquired.  From  this  book,  it  is  hoped, 
that  this  information  may  be  gained ; that  the  old  appella- 
tions for  the  parts  of  nature,  and  for  their  fettlements,  will 
exhibit  words  fufficient  for  comprehending  thefe  terms,  and 
for  {hewing  more  juflly  the  fenfes  of  their  allufions.  In  books 
of  education  we  have  often  old  appellations  introduced;  but 
fo  little  are  they  known,  their  parts  fo  little  underflood,  and 
10  wrongly  are  they  divided  into  fyllables,  that  the  moft  un- 
fkilful  could  not  more  compleatly  have  fucceeded  in  derang- 
ing their  letters,  feparated  as  they  arc,  according  to  our 
common  mode  pf  partition. 

In  various  inflances,  there  is  no  doubt  that  monofyllabic 
terms  in  names  are  not  only  mifunderflood,  but  that  they  arc 
often  wrongly  fpelt  and  pronounced,  from  our  not  having, 
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compound  terms  into  their  original  words. 

It  will  not  then  be  prefumption  to  afiert,  that  we  mu  ft 
comprehend  ancient  appellations  before  we  can  analyfe  them : 
That  we  muft  properly  divide  them  to  underhand  their  mo- 
nofyllabic  terms — but  to  divide  them  properly  we  mujl  learn. 
The  ufual  order  of  chance  muft  be  laid  afide.  We  muft  fpht 
no  old  monofyllabic  words,  nor  form  any  from  parts  of  an- 
cient terms  without  fufficient  reafons. 

To  analyfe  old  words,  obferve  that  initial  confonants, 
form,  from  their  founds,  prefixed  words.  B,  C,  D,  G,  P,  T, 
and  V have  each  ee  or  e annexed  in  their  pronunciation  : 
Thus  B is  pronounced  Bee,  C is  Cee,  D is  Dee,  Src.  Again 
F,  L,  M,  N,  R,  and  S,  have  E prefixed — thus  F is  Efi,  L 
is  El,  M is  Em,  &c. 

Roots  are  generally  two  letters,  the  firft  a vowel,  the  fecond 
a confonant — fometimes  the  two  firft  are  vowels,  and  the 
third  is  a confonant.  Prefixed  confionants  in  fyllables  are.  ge- 
nerally words.  Pofifixcs  are  often  augments  or  diminutives.* 
Where  two  or  more  monofyllabic  terms  compofe  the  name  it 
is  fometimes  difficult  to  difeover  whether  the  ending  be  a 
fubftantive  or  an  adjective ; and  nothing  but  a comparifon 
of  the  features  of  nature,  with  the  idea  reprefented  by  the 
compound  term,  will  decide  this,  and  the  real  import.  In 
raoft  cafes,  however,  we  had  luckily  fynonymous  names, 
given  when  thefe  names  were  underftood  ■,  and  thefe  muft  all 
be  confidered,  to  find  their  agreement  and  their  fenfes. 

Befides  the  fpellings  given  to  the  founds  of  thefe  letters, 
we  have  in  old  alphabets  peculiar  names  attributed  to  them, 
flowing  from  words  which  reprefented  hieroglyphics. 

Into  this  preface  I fhall  introduce  a few  of -the  fancies  of 
authors  concerning  letters,  and  fhall  endeavour  to  give  their 
original  fignifications  more  perfectly  than  in  EiTay  6th,  and 
ftill  more  ufefully  than  they  have  hitherto  been  delivered. 

A. 

Written  formerly,  according  to  feme  authors,  A and  >,  is 
called  by  Gaelic  writers  Aihn  (Ailhn)  an  elm,  a fir  tree,  or  a 

In  V isemau’s  English  Grammar,  1T64,  our  diminutive* are  inserted. 

*P 
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pa'm  tree.  It  is  called  in  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew,  Alp  or 
Alepb ; in  the  Perfic  and  Arabic,  Eli/ ; and  in  the  Coptic  and 
Greek  Alpha. 

Aleph  is  dated  by  Bellarmine  to  mean  a chief,  or  a prince. 
)By  Scaliger  it  is  confidered  as  the  drd  found  which  children 
utter.  By  Caninus  it  is  faid  to  imply  an  ox,  and  Mr.  Baxter, 
to  lliew  the  truth  of  this,  has  fixed  horns  to  Alepf. 

But  Aleph,  written  in  Hebrew  Alp,  implied  primarily  an 
head,  (the  Alpcs  mean  heads,  as  I have  fhewn  in  this  work). 
Alp,  as  an  head,  meant  alfo  firfl.  The  letter  A,  in  the  Gaelic, 
means  likewife  head  or  firjl,  hill,  promontory,  &c.  As  im- 
plying head,  it  may  be  one  of  water  or  of  land  ; and  the  head 
of  water  may  be  a dream,  or  it  may  be  a fea  head.  Aa  or  A 
water,  is  a river  in  Germany,  whofe  old  name  was  Alpha. 
A an  headland  (A)  is  pronounced  Au  : It  changes  to  Av,  Af, 
Ef,  Eph,  Ev,  and  Em,  in  a variety  of  old  names. — Av,  the 
fea,  changes  to  Au,  Al,  Ail,  and  El.  Hence  Aleph,  Eli/,  or 
Ailim,  may  mean  a fea  head,  or  dream.  And  as  Ef,  F,  or 
Ph  are  the  fame  in  pronunciation ; and  A or  Aa  means  the 
fame  as  la  (by  page  xliii)  region — Alpha,  which  was  the  old 
name  of  the  river  Aa,  may  imply  the  fea  head  region. — Great 
dreams,  connected  directly  with  the  fea,  are  often  called  fea 
heads,  or  little  feas. — Thus  the  Nicl,  or  Nile,  from  Ni,  the 
the  fea,  and  El,  an  head,  or  El  a diminutive,  means  the  fea 
head,  or  the  little  fea.  Alpha  then  may  have  taken  its  name 

from  fome  head-land,  or  from  fome fea  head,  like  the  Nile. 

, • . » 

ABF.L. 

Abel,  as  a common  word,  is  rendered  in  our  expodtions  of 
the  feriptures,  vanity,  breath,  and  vapour.  As  the  name  of 
a city,  it  is  rendered  mourning  ; but  Pagninus  judged  that  it 
referred  to  the  features  of  nature,  and  without  analydng  it, 
he  called  it  a valley,  or  a plain. 

The  World  was  named  from  a jud  diferimination  of  its  fea- 
tures. Words  for  the  wants,  for  the  necedaries,  and  for  the 
conveniences  of  man,  explained  a few  only  of  the  imports  for 
the  appearances  of  nature;  and  the  proper  names  which  were 
originally  applied  to  hills,  to  vallies,  to  feas,  to  rivers,  to 
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plains,  and  to  their  borders,  were  long  fince  loft  to  mankind 
in  their  fignitications. 

But  tliefe  proper  names,  as  mere  appellatives , could  not, 
from  their  conftant  ufe,  be  forgotten  ; and  fome  of  them  were 
in  time  held  facred,  and  even  worfhipped  by  the  ancients  as 
gods. 

Emerged  from  the  idolatry,  tho’  not  from  the  ignorance  in 
names,  of  former  times,  we  now  unwifely  account  that  terri- 
tories were  generally  named  from  men  ; but  from  neither  gods 
nor  men,  can  we  rationally  derive  few  of  our  appellations. 

Abel  may  come  from  A,  an  hill,  pronounced  Au,  and 
changed  to  Av  and  Ab,  as  in  the  Aba,  a mountain ; El  may 
be  a diminutive,  and  Abel  may  imply  the  little  head  or  little 

bill* 

Or  Abel  may  be  derived  from  Av  or  Ab,  the  fea  or  water, 
and  El  a diminutive,  or  El  an  head. 

Or  El  in  either  of  the  above  cafes  may  be  a change  of  Err 
or  Er,  border,  to  El. — Hence  Abel  may  imply  according  to 
the  original  root,  added  to  the  import  of  the  poftfix. 

“ The  Irifh  word  Ur,  fays  an  ingenious  Celtic  writer,  fig- 
nifies  a covering  over,  a Jpreading  upon . Hence  it  is  transferred 
by  them  to  a variety  of  obje&s,  and  in  which  this  image  pre- 
fents  itfelf,  as  mould,  earth,  fire,  water,  verdure,  heath* 
evil,  (laughter,  &c.”  But  in  the  features  of  nature  we  ought 
to  (hew  from  what  roots,  words  particularly  flow. — Ur  then 
may  be  derived  from  A,  an  hill,  pronounced  Au,  changed  to 
Ar  and  Ur : or  from  Av,  water,  changed  to  Au,  Ar,  or  Ur : 
or  from  Or,  border,  changed  to  Ur. — Water  and  land  being 
the  component  parts  of  the  globe,  and  their  names  from  dif- 
fering roots  running  into  the  fame  words,  become  in  fome 
cafes  not  diftinguithable  from  one  another.  Streams  too  com- 
ing from  hills,  are  fometimes  called  from  their  heads : And 
hills  retting  on  the  fides  of  ftreams  may  be  named  from  their 
water. 

• Augments  are  formed  by  consonants  with  tiroad  vowels ; thus  On 
is  an  augment  in  the  Gaelic  and  Spanish : Oil  or  01,  in  the  Gaelic  and 
other  languages,  is  also  an  augment.  Diminutives  are  formed  with, 
the  same  consonants  with  small,  vowels-,  thus  En  and  In,  or  El  or  11, 
are  diminutives.  AfandOi  are  augments ; Et  and  It  are  diminutives. 
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Words  for  fea,  for  water,  for  itream,  for  valley,  for  plain, 
for  hill,  and  for  their  borders,  changing  fo  as  to  become  the 
fame  in  various  in  fiances,  it  would  be  matter  of  furprife  that 
we  fhould  precifely  find  the  import  of  every  letter."' — The 
figure  of  the  Coptic  A is  fomething  like  our  italic  A , were  it 
written  from  right  to  left. 

Mankind  will  fcarcely  fuppofe  that  fo  much  ignorance  has 
been  advanced,  fo  much  erroneous  judgment  been  paffed,  and 
fo  little  juft  difcrimination  been  employed,  as  in  our  com- 
ments on  the  names  of  the  f acred  feriptures. — On  thefe  our 
« iviflom  hath  truly  been  “ a want  of  underfunding."  Provi- 
dence who  beft  knowfith  what  is  neceflary  to  man,  hath  in 
this  inftance  fliewn  us,  of  how  little  we  can  really  boaft  ! At 
the  fame  time  it  hath  difeovered  to  us,  into  how  many  errors 
we  have  fallen,  through  the  negledt  of  applying  that  reafon 
with  which  we  were  originally  endowed. 

Few  are  the  men  who  bring  any  new  things  to  our  thoughts. 
We  are,  1 fear,  oftener  the  propagators  of  error,  than  the  el- 
tabli fliers  of  truth  : And  frequently  are  we  the  unlkilful  ex- 
pounders of  the  mythology,  of  the  Ififtory,  and  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  world. 

Of  the  compound  names  relating  to  thefe,  no  one  as  yet 
underftands  even  their  divifions  into  monofyllables  ; nor  com- 
prehends the  component  parts  which  they  deftgnate. 

AMON,  or  AMMON. 

Yon  have  been  taught,  reader,  the  founds  only  of  letters. 

1 fhall  herein  fhew  you  fome  of  their  original  utfcs  in  names  $ 
and  will  proceed  with  analyfing  the  names  themfelves.  In  a 
frf  attempt  for  the  laft  two  or  three  thoufand  years,  we  muft 
expect  difficult  roads  to  encounter — our  ways  are  not  paved, 
and  many  arc  the  intricate  paths  which  lead  aftray — but  we 
muft  not  abandon  our  journey  to  places  fearched  for.  One 
of  thefe  found,  leads  to  another,  where  more  information  as- 
lifts  us  in  our  paflage.  At  every  habitation  we  get  fome  in- 

* Names  when  compared  with  placeR,  or  features  which  they  repre- 
sent, are  easily  explained  ; but  when  equations  and  features  are  un- 
known, some  difficulty  obtains. 
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telligence  of  our  wrong  flops,  and  find  where  we  parted  from 
our  true  road.  As  we  advance  our  travel  is  regulated.  The 
hills,  the  vallies,  the  water,  the  plains,  and  their  borders, 
become  familiar,  tell  us  their  names,  and  direct  us  more  cor- 
rectly. A few  lulls  now  and  then  befet  us;  and  we  find 
mankind  dreaming  of  their  giving  a variety  of  names  to  the 
univerfe.  That  their  lands  are  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars — 
that  thro’  love  their  diftridts  were  named  from  the  gods ; and 
thxo'  fear  that  they  took  epithets  from  the  devils. — Thus  ig- 
norance finds  many  allufions,  tells  many  plaufible  tales,  many 
flrange  dories,  and  gives  more  filly  relations  than  even  ima- 
gination would  conceive. 

iC  Ammon , or  Hammon,  or  Hamaun , or  Jupiter  Ammon,"  fays 
an  author,  the  celebrated  god  of  the  ^Egyptians,  was  probably 
a deification  of  Ham , whofe  poderity  peopled  Africa,  and 
who  was  the  father  of  Mifraim,  the  founder  of  the  /Egyptian 
polity  and  power.” 

Thefe  terms  are  explained  hereafter,  and  we  leave  gods, 
demi-gods,  and  heroes,  to  the  mythologill,  who  draws  from 
ancient  records  abundant  proofs  of  thefe  and  other  perfonages 
having  been  fuppofed  fponfors  to  names  of  the  material  world, 
as  well  as  to  a variety  of  names  in  the  world  of  fancy. — An- 
cient appellations  were  given  the  world  before  the  ignorance 
of  idolatry  took  place ; and  the  import  of  thefe  only  do  I wifli 
to  refeue  from  oblivion. 

ARARAT  and  CAUCASUS. 

Ararat  is  faid  to  mean  “ the  curfe  of  trembling but  the 
curfe  of  trembling  reprefents  not  our  idea  of  Ararat.  Ararat, 
if  not  a ridge  of  hills,  is  a mountain  with  two  heads.  A or 
Ail,  varied  to  Ar,  therefore  an  head,  is  repeated  in  deferip- 
tion  : and  At,  an  augment,  is  poflfixed.  Ararat  then  means 
the  great  hills  or  heads. 

In  like  manner  Cau  is  hill,  and  Cas  is  the  fame,  and  Can - 
cafus,  as  Us  is  territory,  means  the  hill’s  territory. 
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ARMENIA 

Is  faid  to  be  derived  “from  Aram,  the  father  of  the  Syrians ; 
or  from  Harminni,  the  mountain  of  the  Minians ” 

But  in  this  country  lies  the  head  of  the  Frat.  Ar  then 
comes  from  Av,  water,  changed  to  Au  and  Ar.  Men  from 
En,  land,  with  M as  a prefix,  which  means  head;  and  la, 
territory.  And  Armenia  implies  the  water  head  land  territory.* 
The  land  then  in  queftion  was  named  from  its  natural  fitua- 
tion;  and  without  con fidering  “ Aram  the  father  of  the  Sy- 
rians," or  the  Mountain  Harminni  of  the  Minians,"  (which  in 
etymology  founds  fomething  like  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  in 
law),  we  have  lliortly  fliewn  that  this  country  received  it* 
name  from  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

ARAB. 

In  eftimating  the  defeent  of  names,  we  find  men  alway3 
applying  allufions  or  fimilitudes : The  further  they  recede 
from  nature,  the  nearer  they  proceed  to  the  vanifhing  point 
of  it's  light.  In  fpeaking  of  the  name  Arab,  they  enquire  not 
for  his  country ; nor,  by  what  marks  it  is  known  : They  have 
been  accudomed  to  aenigmas,  and  confider  our  names  as  their 
riddles.  If  we  afk,  what  is  an  Arab  ? We  are  told  that  it  is 
“ one  who  lies  fnares" — that  it  dignifies  “ one  who  multiplies" — 
that  it  implies  “ locufs" — and  that  it  denotes  “ a window." 

Now  an  Arab  is  a man  of  Arabia,  and  Arabia  muft  be,  ac- 
cording to  thefe  expofitors,  the  land  of  fnares,  the  country  of 
multiplication,  the  region  of  locufs,  and  the  territory  of  windows. 

• — Hrftory  furnifhes  us  with  proofs  that  men  always  laid 
fnares,  and  that  they  always  multiplied  ; and  from  thefe  parts 
of  the  explanation  it  fhould  leem  that  we  are  all  Arabs. — 
But  hiftory  hath  never  lliewn  us  that  there  was  a region  oflo - 
cujls,  nor  a territory  of  windows ; nor  that  this  region  of  lo- 
cals, and  territory  of  windows,  was  Arabia,  the  country  of 
the  Arabs. 

• It  will  sometimes  appear  that  the  endings  in  la  and  its  variations, 
are  as  above  redundant.  The  men  who  often  added  these  endings, 
knew  not  the  imports  of  the  names. 
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I have  rendered  the  word  Arabia,  the  border  fea  territory ; 
but  as  Ar  may  alfo  mean  the  fea,  and  Ab,  head,  Arabia  may 
otherwife  mean  the  fea  head  territory,  and  Perfia  the  fame. 
We  find  too  that  this  territory  is  called  ./Ethiopia  in  the  fcrip- 
tures,  which  means  the  little  fea  head  territory. 

Many  are  the  old  names  of  towns  which  range  under  this 
letter.  I have  feleHed  a few,  and  have  examined  the  given 
imports  of  a variety  of  others.  In  Hebrew  it  is  fuppofed  that 
every  word  is  explained  by  its  root,  prefix,  and  pojlfix — but 
this  is  only  a (Ter  ted — no  Hebrew  names  have  been  rightly  ex- 
plained. I will  therefore  continue  this  expofition  under  other 
letters,  in  order  to  promote  more  rational  comments  on  the 
facred  fcriptures. 

Under  the  article  Eve,  fee  Adam. 

B 

B,  Be,  or  Bee  is  explained  in  the  following  pages.  In 
names  it  may  mean  head,  hill,  hill  ridge,  &c.  Be-ta,  as  Ta 
(a  change  of  Te ) is  land,  the  hill  ridge  or  hill  territory.  But 
B is  called  Birch  by  Gaelic  writers,  from  this  tree  being  named 
Beth  in  their  language.  Mr.  Baxter  terms  the  Hebrew  Beth 
“ Litera  Balans  or  Ovina,”  and  fays  that  “ its  found  was 
learnt  from  the  fheep.”  I have  Ihewn  in  the  article  Italy, 
that  It  and  1th  may  mean  ridge,  and  B-lt,  B-lth , or  B-eth  may 
be  hill  ridge  : And  if  the  letter  be  placed  as  anciently  fome 
writers  affert,  £2  , it  might  not  only  have  reprefented  an  head, 
hill,  or  houfe,  but  heads,  hills,  houfes,  town,  &c.  Hence 
we  have  Bethlehem  and  numerous  names  derived  partly  from 
this  letter.  To  this  I fhall  Bate,  that  Ad  is  water,  and  Bad, 
in  the  Gaelic,  is  a fpring  or  water  head;  and  in  this,  and  a 
great  variety  of  inftanees,  B implies  head. 

I with  not  by  this  eBay  on  letters  to  be  fuppofed  as  pro- 
claiming wonders,  for  it  will  be  perceived,  that  they  are  fitted 
to  form  words  either  for  hills  or  dales ; for  fea,  water,  or 
Bream,  and  for  their  borders — that  for  differing  imports,  we 
have  moft  times  different  alfemblages  of  thefe  letters  em- 
ployed; and  where  they  arealike,  they  mu  ft  be  compared 
with  their  fubje&s,  to  which  they  feparately  refer,  in  order 
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to  didinguifli  the  fen  fe  intended.  To  lliew  the  ufe  of  letters, 
however,  in  forming  proper  names , will  require  much  invejligation , 
to  which  we  have  hitherto  never  attended. 

BELUS. 

In  Judea,  a little  river  was  named  Belas,  from  El,  a lake, 
B,  head,  and  Us,  region. — Pliny,  in  book  36,  chap.  26,  fays, 
that  it  rifes  from  a lake,  and  runs  into  the  fea,  a few  miles 
from  it.  It  is  faid  to  imply,  “ Ancient , to  grow  old,  to  perijb, 
and  to  mean  nothing .”  I hope,  reader,  that  you  will  not  fay 
that  it  means  lefs. 

From  Av,  the  fea  or  water,  varied  to  An,  Al,  and  we  find 
that  El  may  mean  the  fea  or  water,  and  it  often  alfo  means  a 
lake;  but  if  El  come  from  A or  Au,  an  hill,  changed  to  Al 
and  El,  then  Bel  will  mean  the  hill,  hill  ridge,  or  the  high 
place.  People  of  the  call  delighted  to  live  upon  hills. — They 
adored  them,  and  worfhipped  gods  named  from  them  ; and 
hence  Bel  became  a name  for  a god. 

The  word  Err,  or  Er,  border,  changes  alfo  to  El  in  various 
names,  in  which  cafe  Bel  implies  the  head  or  ridge  border. 

BROOK. 

“ The  Hebrew  word  Nachal  (NhlJ  fignifies  a valley.” 
And  authors  lament  that  it  fhould  be  ufed  for  a brook  alfo. 
They  fay  too  that  there  is  no  didindtion  made  between  a 
brook  and  a river  by  this  word  in  the  feriptures.  As  I know 
not  Hebrew,  I cannot  with  certainty  oppofe  their  affertions 
in  that  language ; but  I fhall  prove  them  not  to  be  well- 
founded  in  the  language  of  common  fenfe.  I mull  then  date 
that  Nachal  means  a river,  and  not  a fmall  dream ; but  Nhl 
may  have  other  vowels  fupplied,  and  then,  indead  of  a river, 
or  great  running  water,  it  may  imply  a little  water,  or  a 
little  dream. 

Brook  has  for  its  root  Oicle,  Ock,  or  Ok,  water ; with  R 
predxed,  it  will  mean,  by  eflay  6th,  the  dowing  or  running 
water,  or  the  dream  ; And  with  B,  which  means  head  or  hill, 
it  will  mean  the  head  or  hill  dream.  Brook  then  is  a name 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  dream,  large  or  fupall,  running 
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from  feme  head.* — Bui.  Nbl,  with  the  vowels  fupplied,  al- 
ways thews  of  what  tize  the  tlream  is.  Nacbal,  from  Nacb, 
the  water,  Al,  deep  or  great,  means  a great  water,  a water 
valley,  or  a bottom;  but  with  thefe  vowels  it  never  means  a 
fmall  tlream;  and  hence  Nacbal  may  be  applied  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Nile,  & c.  It  may  alfo  be  applicably  ufed  with 
the  word  Torrent,  as  tiiis  is  generally  conhdered  o high  water. 

Great  difficulties  appear  in  words  before  they  are  analyzed ; 
and  greater  mutt  have  obtained  where  the  mode  of  analyza- 
tion  was  never  undertlood. 

BABEL,  BABYLON. — Sec  Letter  N. 

In  the  letter  B.  I find  no  explanation  of  Hebrew  names 
correCt,  The  feriptures  give  us  limply  appellations.  Com- 
mentators, abfurd  tignitications,  and  allufions,  which  often 
vitiate  the  fenfe  of  the  words  in  connection. 

In  eBay  Oth,  and  in  the  following  account  of  the  import  of 
letters,  1 ffiall  (hew  their  ufes.  If  I do  not  every  where  ex- 
plain myfelf,  the  reader  will  refer  to  other  pages  for  further 
information  : And  I mull  here  inform  him,  that  I advance 
nothing  without  a proof  fotnewhere  in  this  book.  At  my 
lei  lure  I tliall  bring  all  my  proofs  into  an  alphabetical  form 
for  a vocabulary,  which  will  be  delivered  gratis. — But  time 
may  ftop  my  hand.  I have,  however,  proceeded  fome  way 
in  the  talk,  and  hope  to  compleat  it. 

G and  C. 

G in  old  alphabets  comes  next,  and  is  called  by  Celtic  wri- 
ters, Gort , the  ivy  tree,  and  fometimes  Gatb,  a fpear.  But 
Gort,  or  Gart,  is  alfo  Gaelic  for  an  head.  In  Hebrew  it  is 
called  Girncl,  quati  fay  authors,  a camel , which  we  may  with 
as  much  reftitude  render  bull.  In  the  Coptic  and  Greek  it 
is  named  Gamma.  In  the  Syriac  Gamla,  or  Gamela. 

In  page  20,  I have  tliewn  that  Cam  may  be  derived  from 
Amb  or  Av,  changed  to  Am,  as  in  the  Amu  or  Amus , a lake 
of  Tartary,  or  in  the  A?noa,  now  the  Ox  us. — Am  may  mean 

I mean  not  hereto  say,  that  two  words  are  often  necessary  or  pro- 
per for  one  stream. 
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water,  or  the  Tea.  England  has  many  ftreams  named  Cain, 
Camel , &c.:  Ruflia  has  one  named  Gam.  * Can  is  lake,  that 
is  a water  head.  In  Brigantia  it  is  Gan.  G and  C were  the 
fame  letter  in  old  names.  They  imply  head,  bottom,  inclo- 
fure,  &c.  by  eflay  6th.  With  Am,  border  or  head,  either 
Cam  or  Gant,  by  page  20,  may  alfo  mean  a valley,  a bottom, 
a hill,  or  a ridge.  We  ihall  farther  Rate,  that  Rian  means  a 
little  fea,  and  Grian,  from  the  fame  Celtic  language,  is  little 
fea  bottom,  little  fea  hollow,  or  little  fea  land.  G will 
therefore  mean  a bottom,  hollova,  or  land. 

Ava  is  alfo  a name  of  a river,  little  fea,  or  fea  lead,  from 
Av,  the  lea,  and  A a contra&ion  of  An,  a diminutive  j or  of 
A,  importing  head ; and  this  word  may  be  changed  to  Ama, 
and  mean  little  fea.  In  Gimel  and  Gamma,  Gim  is  changed  to 
Gam ; and  El  is  alfo  a diminutive,  as  it  is  in  Gamela.  In 
Gamma  the  M is  doubled,  and  with  the  following  A forms  a 
diminutive  noun.  In  like  manner  Mul,  from  Av,  Au,  Al , 
and  Ul,  means  water,  and  with  M,  as  head.  See.  Mul  may 
imply  the  head  water ; and  Mulla,  its  diminutive,  the  little 
head  water,  wherein  L is  doubled. — Further  the  word  Ban, 
from  An,  water,  and  B,  head,  means  the  head  water  and 
Banna,  the  little  bead  water  in  which  A7"  is  doubled.  And 
this  doubling  of  the  laft  confonant  often  happens  in  fuch 
nouns,  not  only  in  names  of  places,  but  in  names  of  man- 
kind : Thus  from  John  we  form  the  diminutive  Johnny. 

In  Gamma  then,  a diminutive  noun,  the  M is  doubled. 
Ama,  alfo  the  little  fea,  or  fea  head,  may  be  written  Amma, 
and  imply  the  fame,  and  with  G prefixed.  Gamma  will  mean 
the  little  fea  head  or  bottom,  little  fea  hollow,  or  little  fea 
land,  and  the  fame  as  Grian  : And  this  word  or  letter  will 
anfwer  to  the  river,  to  the  valley,  or  to  the  land  of  the  Nile-,  or 
to  any  like  ftream  or  land. 

c 

Implies  Qoll,  which  in  the  Gaelic  like  G means  head,  end, 
hollow,  &c.  j but  it  is  ufually  explained  by  Coll,  the  hazel 
tree.  In  Hebrew,  Cun  is  a fountain,  in  which,  from  Av, 
* From  what  follows,  Cam  or  Gam  may  mean  as  a sea  head,  a bay. 
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varied  to  Au  and  Ur — Urr  may  imply  water,  and  C head  or 
hollow.  The  Caph  or  Kopb,  of  the  Hebrew,  is  nearly  allied 
to  this  letter.  Caph  is,  however,  by  Caninus , called  a palm , 
and  Koph  an  ape  or  a monkey.  Mr.  Sharpe  fays,  that  the  de- 
fending Broke  of  the  letter  is  its  tail. — But  Capb  and  Koph 
may  mean  water  head,  as  I have  lhewn  in  the  word  Copte. 
The  Copti  living  at  the  water  head  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Bed  Seas,  took  their  names  from  the  lands  lying  on  thefe  feas, 
and  their  heads.  Thefe  letters  alfo  feem  to  denote  thefe 
heads  in  their  Coptic  figures. 

Mr.  Sharpe,  on  the  Greek  language,  fays,  that  “ the  Coptic 
letters  are  nearly  the  fame  as  the  Greek  j but  as  the  names 
are  not  ./Egyptian,  and  no  infeription  has  been  difeovered 
confiBing  of  any  of  thefe  alphabetical  charadters,  till  after  the 
Greeks  were  in  pofleffion  of  iEgypt,  under  the  Ptolemys,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  fancy  or  conjedture  to  imagine  that  the 
./Egyptians  were  the  authors  of  them.” 

But  Monf.  Della  Valle,  Bates,  “ that  the  Greeks,  when  they 
exprels  numbers  by  letters,  for  No.  6,  ufe  the  letter  So, 
which  they  fuppofe  not  to  be  a tingle  letter,  but  a compound 
charadter  of  Sigma-Tau ; but  they  give  no  reafon  for  their 
opinion.  By  the  Coptic  alphabet  it  appears  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally the  6th  letter,  tho’  it  be  wanting  in  the  Greek.  The 
Copts,  he  fays,  pronounce  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
but  after  the  ancient  manner.  He  further  Bates,  that  he 
found  fome  Coptic  letters  on  a Mummy  among  the  Hiero- 
glyphicks,  which  Biews  that  they  were  in  ufe  before  that  way 
of  vvriting  wasloB.” 

Tn  the  letters  G.  and  C.  we  fiave  taken  the  following  ex- 
amples. 

CALVARY. 

Caharius  is  faid  to  mean  « a place  of /hulls,  fo  called  from  its 
fimilitude  to  the  figure  of  a full."  We  may  here  only  hint,  that 
Cal  means  head  or  hill,  Ver  or  Far  is  border,  and  la  or  Ius  is 
tciritory  5 and  the  hill  border  territory  feems  to  be  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  this  name,  whatever  it  may  in  allufion  have 
meant  in  later  times. 

I ** 
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CAPERNAUM. 

This  is  (aid  to  mean  “ the  field,  of  repentance,  the  city  of 
comfort,  town  of  pleafure , and  the  handfome  city:"  whilB 
thefe  are  ample  titles,  they  feem  too  elegant,  too  contradic- 
tory to  be  true.  This  name  is  faid  to  come  from  Ccphar,  a 
village,  and  Nachum , repentance  ; or  from  Nahum,  hand- 
fome, and  Capher  a field.  Bat  Capcmaum  lay  on  the  border 
of  the  fea  of  Galilee.  Cap-er  then,  from  Ccap,  head,  and^ft/. 
An,  Ar,  and  Er,  the  fea,  may  here  be  the  fea-head ; and  as 
Am  or  Um  is  border  land,  and  Aum  an  inflexion  of  this  word  ; 
and  further  as  N is  often  like  T,  &c.  a prefix  only  in  the  end- 
ings of  names,  we  may  render  this  word  the  fea-head  border 
land.  But  I give  this  as  a probable  meaning  only,  and  ven- 
ture it  as  a fubflitute  to  fink  our  ftock  of  improbable  tales. 

GATH, 

Said  to  mean  a prefs,  refers  not  to  fuch  an  abfurd  epithet, 
in  the  name  of  this  place;  but  is  derived  from  Aiib,  here  Ath, 
an  hill  or  ridge;  and  G like  C,  as  a prefix,  implies  inclofurc. 
Gath  therefore  means  the  fortified  height. 

GAZA, 

Said  to  mean  a goat , (which  animal  might  better  reprefent 
a fatyr  than  Gaza),  comes  from  Ais,  an  hill,  and  has  G as  a 
prefix,  to  fliew  its  ancient  inclofure  or  camp. 

GESHUR 

Is  faid  to  be  “ the  fight  of  the  valley,  or  <e  the  vale  of  the 
ox,"  from  Ghei  or  Ghie,  a valley,  and  Shur,  to  hold  a view, 
&c.” — “ otherwife  the  vale  of  the  wall." — But  Gejh  may  be 
derived  from  Ais,  an  hill,  with  G prefixed.  Gais  is  alfo  a 
torrent  or  ftream,  and  is  pronounced  Gejh,  and  Ur  is  border ; 
and  the  Bream  border,  or  the  hill  border,  is  often  a valley. 
The  Gcjhurites  were  therefore  the  Bream  or  hill  borderers. 


GOMER. 

On  Gomer  we  have  a variety  of  pleafant  flories  written. — 
From  Gomer  came  the  Cumari  or  Cumbri,  fay  authors;  but 
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they  have  not  fhewn  how  this  defcent  comes.  I refer,  there- 
fore, to  the  following  pages  for  the  import  of  Gomer. 

GOMORRHA 

Is  faitl  to  mean  “ rebellious, ’’  bat  it  may  come  from  Go,  the 
fea,  Mor,  great,  and  Ra  or  Rath,  a town,  &c. 

GOSHEN, 

Said  to  mean  C(  approach  or  rain,"  which  deferibes  no  land, 
is  derived  from  Go,  the  fea,  and  Slen,  head  land  ; and  mean 
the  fea-head  land. 

In  giving  name  to  this  land,  the  word  Gojhen  does  not  fix 
whether  it  were  land  on  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean,  or 
on  the  border  of  the  Red  Sea  ; but  the  name  Ramefes  fhews, 
that  it  was  on  the  fea  road,  or  the  Red  Sea  : For  Ram  means 
the  road  and  the  road-head  land  is  the  import  of  Ramefes, 
the  Ifraelites  muft  then  have  lived  in  the  land  mentioned  in 
Shaw's  Travels. 

GILEAD. 

We  are  fometimes  prefented  with  defeents  of  names,  which, 
on  a curfory  view,  appear  more  credible  before,  than  after  a 
due  examination  of  them  hath  taken  place. 

“ The  mountains  of  Gilead,  which  lay  eaft  of  Jordan,  fe- 
parated  the  lands  of  Amon,  Moab,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Ma- 
nejfeh  from  Arabia  deferta.  Gilead  is  often  put  for  the  whole 
country  beyond  Jordan.  Eufebius  fays.  Mount  Gilead  reached 
from  Lib  anus  northward  to  the  land  pofFeffed  by  Sihon,  King 
of  the  Amorites,  which  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
The  ridge  (ridges)  of  mountains,  therefore,  muft  have  been 
70  leagues  from  north  to  fouth,  and  included  the  mountains 
of  Seir  and  Bafan,  perhaps  all  thofe  of  Trachonitis,  Auran , 
and  Hcrmon." 

“ Jacob  returning  from  Mefopotamia  was  overtaken  by  Laban 
on  thefe  mountains,  and  it  is  ftated  that  he  raifed  a heap  of 
Hones,  for  a monument  of  the  covenant  between  them,  and 
called  it  Gal-haed,  the  heap  of  witnefs,  from  whence  came 
the  word  Gilead." 

* See  Ram-head,  page  141. 
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But  this  word  may  be  derived  from  A or  Au,  an  hill, 
changed  to  Al,  El,  and  II,  as  in  bill. — Ead  is  head  or  ridge, 
in  Eadailt,  the  Gaelic  for  Italy  5 and  in  which.  It  and  Ead 
are  head  or  ridge,  ll-ead  will  therefore  mean  the  bill  ridge  j 
which,  with  C or  G implying  inclofure  prefixed,  will  read  the 
hill  ridge  inclofure ; and  this  meant  all  the  hills  beyond  Jordan, 
and  the  country  included,  to  the  river. 

Gilead  was  then  fortified  by  its  hills,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  noted  as  defenders  of  their  country.  Gad  is  faid  to  mean 
armed,  prepared,  &c.  A Defender  and  a Gileadite  were  there- 
fore fynonymous  terms  j and  places,  fo  defended,  were  com- 
pared to  Gilead.  Out  of  Gideons  Gilead,  or  bill  ridge  camp , 
therefore,  which  lay  on  the  weft  of  Jordan,  and  which  com - 
mentators  have  never  underjlood,  were  thofe  not  prepared  for 
battle  to  depart.  But  I rauft  not  become  expofttor. 

HERMON,  HERMGNIM. 

Hermon  implies  the  inclofed  heads  border  land,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  hills  of  its  border;  and  In  and  Im  were  origi- 
nally ufed  in  naming  places  for  territory,  as  in  Lubirn,  which 
is  written  for  Lybia.  Hernwnim  then  means  in  the  features  of 
this  land,  the  bill,  or  hills  border  territory  * 

The  land  included  by  thefe  hills  is  named  alfo  Iturca,  in 
which  It  is  hill  or  ridge,  Ur,  border,  and  Ea,  territory;  and 
the  hill  or  ridge  border  territory,  anfwers  exadtly  to  what  has 
been  ftated  of  Gilead  and  Hermon. 

See  more  under  the  letter  H. 

' . ' . F. 

Hitherto  we  have  contended  for  the  features  of  nature. 
The  letter  A feeined  to  refer  to  an  hill,  and  to  mean  first  ; 
to  a fea  head,  See.  rather  than  to  an  ox.  B feemed  to  refer  to 
the  boufes  or  heads  on  the  borders  of  fame  Jl  reams  or  hills,  rather 
than  to  the  bleating  of  Jheep.  G and  C to  a valley,  to  heads  of 
feas,  to  rivers,  to  lakes,  &c.  inftead  of  ivy  bujhes,  fpcars,  ca- 
mels, apes,  or  msnkies.  I have  fliewn  that  the  terms  by  which 
I have  rendered  thefe  letters  approach  to  truth } and  am  next 

* The  translation  Hermans,  by  Bishop  Horsley  on  the  Psalms,  is  im- 
proper from  the  heads  border  land  or  Herman,  including  all  the  hills  of 
this  country.  See  the  letter  H, 
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to  fhew  that  D refers  dire&ly  as  a Coptic  Hieroglyphic  or  fym- 
bol,  In  Jignification,  as  well  as  in  figure , to  the  land  of  iEgypte. 

D 

X)  or  Delt,  Daleth,  or  Delte,  is  faid  to  have  the  form, 
and  the  name  of  a door — but  I know  not  by  what  whim  this 
can  be  difcovered.  I have  fpoken  of  the  letter  D in  my  6th 
eflay. — The  Greek  A hath  always  been  fuppofed  to  have  given 
name  to  the  land  of  iEgypte,  called  Delta.  No  hiHorian,  no 
antiquary,  no  grammarian,  no  etymologiH,  ever  doubted  this. 
The  fuppofition  Hands  as  the  creed  of  ages  ! — But  let  truth  be 
heard. — I have  fhewn  that  El  may  imply  water ; D,  head, 
and  Ta , land  ; and  that  the  head  or  high-water  land,  may  be 
the  drowned  land.  But  not  to  infifl  wholly  on  this  analyfis — 
Dile  is  Gaelic  fer  inundation.  It  is  written  Del  in  Delgovicia; 
and  in  Deluge,  which  is  a word  of  Gallic  origin,  if  Uge  be  af- 
pirated.  Deluge  will  mean  the  huge  or  great  inundation. — The 
./Egyptian  Delta  then,  as  Del  is  inundation,  and  Ta  is  land 
or  territory,  by  page  xliii.  means,  what  it  anciently  was,  the 
inundation  land'.  And  the  letter  Delta  is  the  Coptic  Dalda 
and  both  of  thefe  being  hieroglyphics  only,  gave  not  appella- 
tion to  the  Delta ; but  took  their  figures  and  names  from  this 
territory. 

Mifiake  not  reader,  a Jhadow  fior  its  fiubfiance. — Whilft  ety- 
mologifts  plead  privilege  for  common  opinion , do  you  approxi- 
mate to  right  thro’  common fenfie. 

We  have  here  found  a letter  to  be  an  hieroglyphic  of  a 
known  territory.  An  emblem  or  figure  of  the  chief  part  of 
-<Egypte.  In  Arabic  and  Perfic,  Dal  feems  in  its  figure  to 
reprefent  a combe  or  a valley,  and  it  is  in  the  Gaelic  a word 
for  a Dale. 

0 

DAMASCUS. 

“ Is  commonly  derived  from  Domcjhech , a fiack  full  ofi  blood  " 
or  it  is  Hated  to  mean  <c  Jimilitude  ofi  burning ,”  “ or  of  the  kifis ,” 
“ or  ofi  the  pot,"  “ or  ofi  thefack,  &c.”  But  in  Damafcus,  D 
means  head.  Am  border  or  plain,  and  the  word  Dam  the  head 

The  Coptic  Dalda  is  more  descriptive  of  this  land  than  the  Greek 
Delta  is  at  present. 

*b 
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border,  or  the  plain  : Afc  is  water,  and  Us  territory  j and  tbe 
twater  plain  territory  feems  to  be  the  import  of  the  name  of 
one  of  the  oldeft  cities  of  the  world. 

The  letter  D is  pronounced  Dee , and  this  is  fhewn  in  the 
following  treatife  to  mean  alfo  a water  head  or  ftream.  D 
then  may  refer  to  a head  of  water,  or  a head  of  land. 

It  has  been  fafhionable  for  3000  years  not  to  confider  the 
features  of  lands  which  are  to  be  defcribed,  yet  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  truth,  the  nearer  have  we  found  ourfelves  de- 
fcribing  nature.  Damafcus  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Scbam. 
— We  write  S for  Es,  in  EJcotia  and  in  Efpana. — In  forming 
Scbam  the  Turks  have  tranfpofed  Afc,  water,  becaufe  it  is 
ufual  to  begin  the  word  with  water,  where  it  attends  land, 
and  to  end  it  with  a fyllable  which  denotes  the  territory. 
Scbam  then  is  a contraction  of  Afcbam,  which  means  the  fame 
as  I have  already  found  this  name.  The  'water  border  terri- 
tory  : or  the  water  plain  territory. 

The  Hebrew  names  in  D are  all  wrongly  rendered.  The 
reader  need  not  doubt  this,  if  he  attends  to  what  has  been 
ftated  of  Damalcus. 

E. 

The  figure  of  the  Coptic  E feems  to  reprefent  an  head  land 
from  which  a ftream  iflues  at  an  aperture.  It  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  reprefenting  a fpring  or  the  fource  of  a river. 
E is  He  in  the  Hebrew.  Caninus  confiders  it  to  be  a fort  of 
n worm  or  cochineal.  Mr.  Baxter  has  a furprifing  conjecture 
on  the  draught  of  this  letter,  and  calls  it  Litera  Focminea.  In 
the  Coptic  it  hath  the  power  of  Ei,  which  is  the  fame  as  Is 
— thus  Eilain  is  the  Gaelic  for  IJland ; and  therefore  the 
Coptic  Ei,  and  the  Greek  epfilon,  may  flow  from  Oicbe,  wa- 
ter, changed  to  Oigbe  and  Eigbe.  It  may  alfo  flow  from 
Aigbc,  an  hill,  of  which  Eigbe  is  an  inflection,  and  may  be 
pronounced  Ei.  Eta,  or  E long,  may  mean  the  bead  territory , 
and  alfo  an  houfe  as  in  the  iEthiopic,  or  it  may  mean  the 
water  territory. 

E was  called  by  Celtic  writers  Eabba , or  Eadha,  the  ajpcn 
tree ; but  Eabba  is  alfo  the  Gaelic  name  of  our  firit  parent 
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Eve.  Authors  have  never  attended  to  the  imports  of  their 
letters,  nor  have  they  fully  comprehended  the  names  of  our 
firft  parents.  You  will  then  reader  excufe  the  following  ac- 
count. 

EVE. 

Eabba  may  be  derived  from  A or  Ail,  an  head,  as  in  Abury 
or  Aubury. — An  will  vary  to  Av,  Ev,  and  Eb,  as  in  Evora  or 
Ebora ; and  as  Bb  is  in  the  Gaelic  the  fame  as  V,  Ebb  or  Eabh 
will  be  the  fame  as  Ev  or  Eav,  and  if  we  add  the  poftfix  A 
or  E,  which  may  mean  territory,  Eva  or  Eve  may  imply  the 
territory  head  : — But  as  A and  E are  often  contra&ions  of  An 
and  En,  diminutives ; Eabba,  Eva,  or  Eve,  may  imply  the 
little  bead,  or  mother  of  mankind. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  other  words  for  head,  denote  alfo 
* woman  in  the  Celtic — thus  Be  and  Tot  are  woman ; and  thefe 
mean  bead  alfo. 

ADAM. 

Of  Adam  as  well  as  Eve  many  are  the  inapplicable,  and  at 
present  uncertain  origins  of  his  names.  It  has  been  ulual  to 
derive  it  from  Ademah  vegetable  earth.  Protogonos  in  Sancbo- 
niatho  apud  Eufeb.  fignifies  firft  made,  which  is  a miftake 
when  referred  to  Adam.  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  that  Ad  and  Ada 
fignify  firfi,  but  he  milapprehends  the  next  part  of  the  name. 
Sir  William  Jones  fuppofes  Adam  to  be  derived  from  Adim , 
which  in  the  Sanfcrit  he  fays  means  thefirf.  Sale  fays,  that 
the  Perfians  render  the  word  Adamh,  first  Man;  but  he 
does  not  analyfe  the  word.  Parkhurft  fuppofes  the  name  to 
be  derived  from  Bedemut  fignifying  likenefs,  &c.  But  the 
fcripture  gives  the  name  Adam  to  both  fexes,  and  the  name 
is  generally  rendered  Red  Earth  ! 

It  is  faid  in  Shuckford's  Fall  of  Man,  that  man  was  called 
Adam  from  Admah  the  ground — the  woman  Ashe,  from  Aijh, 
man,  out  of  whofe  fide  {lie  was  taken  ; which  analogy  he 
fays  is  loll,  if  we  take  the  names  of  other  languages. 

We  are,  however,  not  informed  from  this  what  Aifo,  man, 
nor  AJFe,  woman,  means — Aijh  then  may  be  rendered  from 
Ais,  Gaelic  for  an  head,  which  is  pronounced  Aijh  and  AJh. 

*b2 
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Many  eftates  and  parillies  of  this  kingdom  are  fo  named  from 
their  fituations  on  hills  or  heads. — We  muft  alfo  note  that 
Ai/be,  AJbe , or  Ajhel  is  the  diminutive  of  Ajh  or  AiJh,  Gaelic 
for  head,  and  means  little  head.  Adam  was  named  AiJh  or 
Afo,  head,  from  the  heads  of  the  earth,  and  Eve  was  named 
Ajh'e  or  Ajhet  * from  the  little  heads. — But  Amba  is  the  Gaelic 
for  man  ; and  Ad  is  head,  chief,  or  jirjl.  Adamba,  therefore, 
the  Gaelic  tor  man,  means  as  in  the  Perlic,  the  first  Man. 
Eabba  is  woman,  which  becomes  Ebba,  Eva,  and  Eve:  But 
as  Vis  often  changed  to  Mb,  Embe  is  alfo  woman. 

Ad- Amba  was  then  the  first  Man,  and  by  ufing  the  fe- 
minine or  diminutive  termination, 

Ad-Embe  was  the  first  Woman.  It  appears  then  that 
words  for  head  denoted  man  and  woman. 

Adam,  placed  in  a garden  for  protection,  was  taught  per- 
haps as  he  required  inftru6tion. — Various  are  the  fanciful 
meanings  attached  to  his  relidence  Eden  j all  given  without 
reference  to  the  features  of  nature,  and  without  comprehend- 
ing the  manner  of  bellowing  old  names.  To  approximate  to 
their  original  imports,  I have  analyzed  them.  There  are  fe- 
veral  other  Edens : Amongft  thefe  there  is  one  on  Mount  Li- 
banns,  near  the  river  Adonis — another  at  the  head  or  point  of 
Arabia.  Their  names  denote  the  fituations  of  their  lands — 
the  two  laft  would  be  appropriately  deferibed  by  water  beads, 
or  head  lands — town  or  city  would  be  underltood : Pleafnre 
deferibes  no  feature  of  nature,  and  rt  would  be  better  intro- 
duced into  an  Arabian  Tale,  than  into  the  expofition  of  Eden 
in  Arabia,  into  that  of  Eden  on  Libanus,  or  into  that  of  Eden, 
whofe  lands  were  on  llreams,  and  whofe  heads  ran  to  parti- 
cular points,  which  may  be  rendered  the  beads,  or  waters  ter- 
ritory ; or  the  girt  land  deferibed  in  the  feriptures. 

In  Mr.  Hcnvleis  Bible  we  have  the  following  concife  ac- 
count. of  Eden.  “ The  word  Eden,  in  Hebrew,  ftgnifies  Plea- 
lure.  Hence  feveral  verfions,  and  among  the  reft  the  Vulgate, 
have  rendered  it  the  Place  er  Garden  of  Pleafure.  But  it  is 
fufficifintly  evident,  from  feveral  paffages  of  feripture,  that  it 
is  the  proper  name  of  a country  j for  Cain  is  faid  to  have. 

• It  is  thus  written  in  Robinson’s  Key  to  tie  Hebrew  Bible, 
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dwelt  in  the  Land  of  Nod,  on  the  cajl  of  Eden  (chap,  iv  & xvi.) 
It  has,  however,  exercifed  the  fagacity  of  commentators  to 
determine  the  fpot  where  Eden  was  fituated.  The  learned 
Heidegger,  Le  Clerc,  Pcre  Abram,  and  Pere  Hardouin,  place 
Paradife  near  Damafcus,  in  Syria,  about  the  fprings  of  Jordan. 
But  this  is  deditute  of  all  the  marks  fpecided  in  the  Mofaieal 
defeription,  which  ought  to  be  the  principal  tefi  in  this  en- 
quiry. Sanfon,  the  late  Mr.  Hadrian,  Reland,  and  Calmet, 
place  Eden,  in  Armenia , between  the  fprings  or  heads  of 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Phaf's-,  but 
this  fcheme  is  not  much  better  fupported  than  the  former, 
modem  travellers  having  difeovered  that  the  Phafis  does  not 
rife  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  as  the  ancients  pretended  ; 
b.ut  at  a great  distance  from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in 
Mount  Caucafus." 

“ But  there  dill  remains  a third  opinion  to  be  confidered, 
and  this  is  indeed  fupported  by  all  the  paffages  of  feripture, 
where  Eden  is  mentioned.  According  to  this  the  terredrial 
Paradife  was  fituated  upon  the  united  dream  of  the  Digilat  or 
Hiddekel  and  Fiat,  called  by  the  Arabs,  Shat  al  Arab-,  that 
is  the  river  of  the  Arabs,  which  begins  two  days  journey 
above  Rafrah ; and  about  5 leagues  below  divides  again  into 
two  or  three  channels,  which  difeharge  themfelves  into  the 
Perfian  Gulph.  The  Shat  al  Arab  is  therefore  the  river  paf- 
dng  out  of  Eden,  which  divides  into  four  heads  or  different 
branches,  and  makes  four  rivers,  two  below  the  Pifon  and 
Gihon,  and  two  above  the  Euphrates  and  Hiddekel.  This  opi- 
nion was  firft  fuggeded  by  Caloin,  and  it  is  with  fome  little 
variation  followed  by  Stephanas  Morsnus,  Bochart,  and  Huetius, 
Bifhop  of  Avranches.  See  Univerfal  Hidory.”  This  writer 
further  obferves,  that 

“ By  Pison  Huetius  underdands  the  wedern  dream,  which 
arofe  from  the  parting  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris-,  and 
by  Havilah,  the  eadern  tract  of  Arabia,  lying  near  the  bottom 
ot  the  Perfian  Gulph  ; but  Roland  and  Calmet  confider  the 
river  Pifon  to  be  th ePhafs ; and  the  Gihon  to  be  the  Araxes. 
This  opinion  is  fupported  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity  $ 
i?ut  the  whole  is  involved  in  obfeurity  from  the  great  changes 
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which  the  deluge  muft  have  produced  on  the  earth,  and  our 
confequent  ignorance  of  antidiluvian  geography. 

EDEN. 

On  this  word  various  difquifitions  have  been  written.  Au- 
thors call  it  delight  and  pleafure,  and  I could  with  for  once  to 
have  applauded  their  judgments  : But  delight  and  pleafure  de- 
fcribe  the  features  of  no  part  of  the  univerfe,  and  Eden  is  a 
portion  of  the  earth. 

The  word  Ed  may  be  derived  from  Aith,  which  often 
changes  in  old  names  to  Ait,  to  Aid,  and  Ed,  which  afpirated 
implies  head  or  hill : or  it  may  be  derived  from  Ad,  water, 
varied  to  Ed : En  is  land,  and  the  head  land,  or  the  water  land, 
may  be  the  import  of  that  land,  which  lay  at  the  head  of  the 
Breams,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  and  which  ran  into  the 
Perfian  Gulph.  But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  as  in  the 
word  Adam,  Ad  or  Ed  means  not  only  head,  bntfrf ; and  that 
En,  land,  may  imply  habitation,  Eden  might  mean  by  allu- 
lion  the firfl  habitation  of  man. 

Mqfes  wrote  of  Eden  fomewhere  on  its  weftern  border.  His 
«ppellations  were  then  perfedtly  known,  and  in  their  refe- 
rences to  the  lands  of  Eden,  they  were  appropriately  chofen, 
for  marking  the  countries  to  which  they  alluded.  Men  have 
long  attained  the  common  words  of  languages;  but  they  have 
never  attempted  with  fuccefs  a very  long  lijl  of  the  ancient 
proper  names  of  the  world. — Names  which,  from  their  connec- 
tion with  common  words,  convey  particular,  tho’  at  prefent  un- 
known imports.  Our  ignorance  of  the  fignifications  of  old 
names  has  doubtlefs  been  a great  impediment  in  rightly 
tranflating  the  feriptures ; in  the  underftanding  of  a great 
part  of  ancient  hiftory ; and  in  the  adjuftment  of  the  ancient 
topography  and  geography  of  the  earth. 

I have  intimated  that  men  are  unacquainted  with  ancient 
proper  names-,  and  am  forry  to  add,  that  the  meanings  of  their 
own  names  derived  from  the,  features  of  nature  are  yet  un- 
known. The  names  of  their  dwellings  are  fill  lofi  in  import. 
The  meanings  of  old  names  of  efates,  manors , pari/hes,  coun- 
ties, dif  rids,  kingdoms,  and  of  all  the  divifions  of  the  globe 
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are  unknown.  The  imports  of  the  names  of  all  our  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  are  unknown  in  fignification.  Even  the 
words  boufe,  village,  town,  city , and  all  other  names  of  reji - 
deuces  are  loft  in  import.  Many,  however,  are  our  learned 
and  worthy  men ; and  yet  the  name  Man*  has  ltill  its  import 
unknown:  Eden,  his  firft  reftdence,  is  a name  totally  l ojl  in 
ftgnification  j and  all  the  appellations  by  which  its  bounds , 
and  its  territory  are  defcribed  are  equally  unknown  in  their 
meanings. 

The  learned  have  written  volumes  on  the  ancient  names  of 
places,  without  comprehending  their  formation  and  ufe>  and 
without,  comparatively  fpeaking,  giving  o?ie  appellation  a ra- 
tional defeent.f  To  correct  their  errors,  we  too  might  write 
volumes. 

With  the  utmoft  diligence  ought  we  to  redeem  the  time  loft, 
and  with  the  moft  ferious  conftderation  for  our  weak  concep- 
tions, for  our  falfe  reafonings,  even  in  things  facred,  ought 
we  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future,  in  forming  opinions  for 
ourfelves;  and  ftill  more  careful  ought  we  to  be,  in  not  mif- 
leading  mankind,  where  we  can  give  nothing  in  proof  of  the 
principles  which  we  may  be  addrefling  to  them. 

To  the  Ignorance  and  Idolatry  of  foreign  nations,  before  the 
chriftian  sra,  we  owe  1500  years  of  mythological  rant ; and 
from  our  youth  being  conftantly  taught,  the  languages,  the 
manners  and  the  cujloms  of  thefe  nations  have  we  generally 
adopted  their  mythology  in  names,  for  2000  years  fince. — 
How  long  we  may  live  in  this  land  of  darknefs  I know  not  j 
but  I lhould  hope  that  men  will  ceafe  to  be  deified,  that  the 
gods  will  difeontinue  giving  appellations,  and  that  the  lands 
and  habitations  of  the  whole  earth  will  one  day  again  refume 
their  appropriate  and  original  fignifications. 

On  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  we  have  fuppofed  the 
garden  of  Eden  was  fituated.  I have  given  you  a derivation 
of  Eden  j and  in  pages  150  and  151,  Plutarch's  account  of  the 
Euphrates  : His  account  of  the  Tigris  is  as  follows. 

* This  means,  I presume,  the  territory  head  or  chief . 
t See  the  note  under  the  article  Niger . 
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TIGRIS. 

t(  Tigris  is  a river  of  Armenia , flowing  from  Araxcs , and 
the  lake  of  Arfacis,  formerly  called  Sollax,  which  fignifies 
running , and  carried  downward.  It  was  called  Tigris  on  this 
occafion.” 

(C  Bacchus,  thro’  the  anger  of  Juno,  running  mad,  wandered 
over  fea  and  land,  defirous  to  quit  his  diftemper.  At  length, 
coming  into  Armenia,  and  not  being  able  to  pafs  the  river 
before-mentioned,  called  upon  Jupiter,  who  liltening  to  his 
prayers,  fent  him  a tiger,  that  carried  him  fafely  over  the 
water.  In  remembrance  of  which  accident  he  called  the  river 
Tigris,  as  Tbeopbilus  relates  in  his  firft  book  of  Stones.  But 
Hermefiana  tells  the  flory  thus. 

“ Bacchus  falling  in  love  with  the  nymph  Alpbcfibaa,  and 
being  able  to  vanquifh  her  neither  with  prefents  nor  entrea- 
ties, turned  himfelf  into  the  fhape  of  the  river  Tigris,  and 
overcoming  his  beloved  by  fear,  took  her  away  and  car- 
ried her  over  the  river,  begot  a fon,  whom  he  called  Medus, 
who  growing  up  in  years,  in  remembrance  of  the  accident, 
called  the  river  by  the  name  Tigris,  as  Arijlonymus  relates  in 
his  third  book.” 

“ In  this  river  a done  is  to  be  found  called  Myndan,  very 

white,  which  whoever  enjoys,  fhall  never  be  hurt  by  wild 

beads,  as  Leo,  of  Byzantium,  relates  in  his  third  book  cf 
1 • »> 
rivers. 

“ Near  to  this  river  lies  the  mountain  Gauran,  fo  called 
from  Gauran,  the  fon  of  the  Satrape  of  the  province  of  Roxa - 
Ties ; who  being  extremely  religious  and  devout  toward  the 
gods,  received  this  reward  of  his  piety,  that  of  all  the  Pcrjians 
he  only  lived  three  hundred  years ; and  dying  at  lafl  without 
being  ever  affli&ed  with  any  difeafe,  was  carried  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  Gauran,  where  he  had  a fumptuous  monu- 
ment ere&cd  to  his  memory  : Afterwards  by  the  providence 
of  the  gods,  the  name  of  the  mountain  was  changed  to  that 
of  Mauforus .” 

“ In  this  mountain  grows  an  herb,  which  is  like  wild  bar- 
ley. This  herb  the  natives  heat  over  the  fire,  and  anointing 
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themfelves  with  the  oil  of  it,  are  never  tick,  till  the  neceffity 
of  dying  overtakes  them,  as  Sojlratus  writes  in  his  firft  col- 
lection of  fabulous  hiftory.” 

You  will  here  perceive  reader  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  unfkilfulnefs  which  in  early  times  attended  the  expla- 
nations of  old  names  ; You  will  alfo  difcover  the  fiBions  and 
romances  accompanying  thefe  expofitions. — You  will  not  then 
expcCt  me  to  clear  up  all  difficulties,  to  refolve  all  unknown 
terms.  You  will  not  blame  me,  if  I perform  a ■part  only  of 
the  talk,  which  men  of  early  ages  ffiould  not  have  left  for  the 
prefent  generation  to  atchieve ; nor  men  of  the  prefent  gene- 
ration have  fuffered  an  unlearned  man  to  have  undertaken. — 
I often  addrefs  you  with  fear  for  my  abilities,  with  great  ap- 
prehenfion  for  my  judgment,  and  with  much  fufpicion  that  I 
am  defective  in  refearcb : — But  I have  written  to  correCt 
vulgar  errors,  and  wherever  I add  to  them,  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

One  error  let  me  here  correCt  of  my  own. — The  fea  heads 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Perjian  Gulpb  were  called  the  Eritbrean 
( Eritbrian  rightly),  and  I have  rendered  this  word  in  page 
xxii.  the  border  bead  little  fea  : But  words  for  water  generally 
begin  names,  and  Rian  means  a road  as  well  as  a little  fea  : — 
Er  may  be  derived  from  Av,  the  fea,  changed  to  Au,  Ar, 
and  Er  : Itb  or  It  may  mean  head,  or  be  a diminutive.  And 
the  Eritbrian  may  imply  tbe  fea  bead,  or  the  little  fea  road,  and 
agree  with  the  term  red  fea,  or  fea  road,  with  the  word  Eu- 
phrates, and  with  the  names  Perfia,  Chaldea,  Ciffia,  &c. 

Nebel  is  faid  in  Moriers  Travels  thro’  Perfia,  &c.  to  be  the 
prefent  name  of  the  head  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  this  means 
the  fame  as  Niel  or  Nile — tbe  little  fea.  The  Pcrfian  Gulpb 
is  named  tbe  fea  bead  road,  and  the  Tigris  or  Hidekel  is  one  of 
tbe  little  fea  beads  of  the  road. 

In  Hidekel  or  Chidekel,  the  word  Ek,  which  changes 
to  Ec,  Acb,  Ac,  &c.  in  the  Ecclefburn,  in  the  Eic  or  Ec,  the 
Acba,  the  Achates  ox  Acheron,  in  Acbaia,  and  in  the  lake  Aero- 
nius  or  Roden  Sea,  means  water  or  fea.  Ekel  therefore,  El 
being  a diminutive,  means  tbe  little  fea,  and  the  fame  as  Nebel 
or  Nile.  Expoftors  fay,  -that  by  taking  away  what  they  term 
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the  afpiration  Hi  or  Cbi,  that  Dekel  is  the  name  of  the 
Tigris.  But  this  cutting  off  Hi  or  Cbi,  tho’  not  beheading, 
goes  very  nearly  to  the  decapitation  of  Hidekel ; for  Hid  or 
Chid  means  bead,  and  refers  in  this  name  to  the  little  Jea  bead 
of  the  Perfian  Gulph,  even  at  this  time  called  Hidekel. 

The  appellation  Euphrates,  Pbrat,  or  Frat,  comes  from  Av, 
the  fea,  varied  to  Ev,  Ef,  F,  Epb,  and  Eupb ; and  Rad  or  Rat , 
a road ; and  the  fea  road,  or  the  Perfian  red  or  road  fea,  is 
the  import  of  the  Frat.  In  the  head  of  this  ftream,  it  ftill 
retains  its  name ; its  eaflern  branch  being  called  Murad , in 
which  Mu  is  water,*  and  Rad  as  before.f 

In  the  defcription  of  Eden,  Mofes  fhews  its  place.  He  ftates 
that  it  had  a river  named  Pison,  of  which  name  we  have  yet 
no  modern  account.  It  is  derived  from  Is,  water,  and  On, 
great,  with  the  prefix  P,  which  always,  in  words  for  land  or 
water,  means  bead ; and  the  great  bead  water  is  the  import  of 
Pifon.  This  river  it  feems,  like  the  Tigris , which  moves 
more  in  a zigzag  courfe  than  any  other  ftream,  and  contrary 
to  common  opinion  is  a flow  river,  is  hated  by  Mojes , with 
many  windings  and  turnings, % to  have  paffed  from  this  head 
thro’  the  whole  land  of  Havilab .§  Now  Havilab  or  Cbavilab 
is  faid  to  be  unknown  as  well  as  the  Pifon ; but  Hav  or  Chav 
is  the  fea  bead  or  beads,  II  is  border  or  a diminutive,  and  Ah 
is  territory  j and  the  fea  bead  border  territory  being  the  import 
of  Havilab,  the  land  becomes,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  au- 
thors, known,  as  lying  on  the  border  head  of  the  Perfian 
Gulpb,  on  each  fide  of  the  Hidekel  and  Frat,  perhaps  to  fome 
confiderable  extent  of  territory : and  this  land  mufl  have 
reached  from  the  Gulph  as  high  at  leaft  as  the  tides  ran. 

The  words  Sbinar  and  Babylon  mean  the  fame  as  Havilab  j 
and  Cijfia  and  Chaldea  imply  the  fea  head  land. 

We  are  now  reader  not  treading  a common  road,  and  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  look  to  our  way  carefully. 

* See  Sharpe  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  page  64. 
f Murad  may  otherwise  come  from  Muir,  the  sea,  and  Ad,  head. 

J This  isthe  import  of  the  Hebrew,  according  to  Poole. 

4 The  H in  the  ending  only  lengthens  the  sound  of  A in  Havilah,  and 

other  words. 
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Mo/es  next  mentions  the  Gihon,  in  which  word  1 or  Ii,  by 
page  xliii  may  mean  water.  The  prefix  C or  G implies  head, 
inclofure,  comprehenfion,  and  in  Gibon,  an  inclofed  head  : 
On  is  an  augment,  as  in  Pifon ; and  hence  we  find  that  the 
Gihon*  means  the  great  inclojing  head  water ; and  this  water, 
according  to  Mofes,  “ cncompaffes  or  winds  along-'j-  the  land  of 
Chus,  which  means  the  inclofed  head,  and  may  refer  to  a water 
lead,  or  to  a head  of  land.  The  land  of  JEgypte  was  called 
Mesir,  or  the fea-head  border,  where  land  was  underjlood j and 
Mofes  called  the  fea-head  lands  of  Perfia,  &c.  Havilah,  or 
the  fea-head  border  land,  where  land  was  exprejfed.  The  people 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile  had  alfo  been  called  Cuthites,  or 
head  landers.  The  country  at  the  head  of  the  Frat  refembled 
that  of  the  head  of  the  Nile. — But  the  Gihon  winded  round 
a head-land  of  vaft  extent,  which  altogether  was  called  by 
Mofes,  Chus,  to  diftinguifti  it  perhaps  from  the  upper  land  of 
the  Nile,  named  ^Ethiopia.  The  70,  however,  recognizing 
fome  likenefs  in  the  heads  of  both  dreams,  rendered  Chus 
JEthiopia,  not  confidering  that  the  one  means  thefea  or  water 
head  land,  territory  being  underftood,  and  the  other  the 
little  fea  head  land. 

All  our  prefent  writers  fuppofe  that  the  name  Gihon,  as 
well  as  the  Pifon,  is  loft  among  modern  names,  and  this  has 
occafioned  great  mifconception.  Had  the  place  of  the  Gihon 
been  longer  known,  that  of  the  Pifon  might  perhaps  have  been 
found  alfo.  That  the  Gihon  is  not  the  Tigris,  we  may  thus 
fhew. 

• The  Gihon  and  Pison  meant  the  great  fresh  head  waters  t For  had 
not  these  words  referred  to  fresh  water  streams,  they  would  have  been 
denoted  as  little  seas,  or  sea  heads  ; and  then  the  augment  On  could  not 
have  been  applicably  postflxed:  But  these  words  referring  to  fresh 
water  streams  of  great  9ize,  it  became  necessary  to  add  the  augment  in 
description. 

t Calvin , Iluet,  and  other  writers,  have  differed  about  the  places  of 
these  rivers;  and  without  knowing  the  imports  of  their  names;  or  that 
two  of  them  referred  to  fresh  water  streams  ; and  the  other  two  to  their 
»ea  heads,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  their  explanations  must  have 
een  perfectly  unintelligible,  and  most  necessarily  have  involved  a se- 
ries of  blunders.  Moreover,  knowing  nothing  of  the  imports  of  the 
names  of  the  country  thro’ which  these  streams  ran,  nor  indeed  the  sig- 
mhcations  of  any  appeuati°n8  jn  Moses’s  accounts,  they  must  inevi- 
rably  have  often  lost  themselves  in  exploring  the  lands  which  are  de- 
scribed in  this  chapter  of  Genesis. 
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The  eaft,  or  principal  head  of  the  Frqt  or  Murad,  which 
encompafles  the  head-land  before-mentioned,  is  ftill  called, 
according  to  Mr.  Morier,*  Wes  Kiong.  Now  Kiong  is  the 
fame  as  Gibon,  the  H in  Gihon  only  lengthens  the  found  of  - 
the  N in  the  fame  word  may  be  pronounced  hard  as  ng. 
Thus  the  river  Tern  or  Teing,  is  pronounced  Tein,  in  Dresius- 
teinton,  Devon;  but  in  Teingmoutb,  on  the  fame  river,  it  is 
pronounced  Teing. — G hard  is  commonly  ufed  for  a Cor  if  in 
old  names,  as  may  be  feen  in  Lloyds  Archceologia.  In  this 
name  it  is  pronounced  hard,  and  Kion,  Kiong,  Gihon,  Gihong, 
Gion,  and  Giong  mean  the  fame,  the  great  including  water  heady 
AND  HERE  WE  HAVE  BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT  THE  NAME  AND 
place  of  the  gihon,  which  no  one  has  rationally  at- 
tempted, altho’  this  name  of  the  fource  is  too  plain  to  be 
miftaken,  by  any  one  who  can  analyze  it. 

The  head-land  of  this  river  was  of  old  a part  of  the  land  of 
Chus,  and  rendered  Armenia  the  water  head  land  territory, 
as  I have  already  (hewn.  The  fea-head  of  the  Perfian  Gulph 
was  tranflated  Chaldea,  Cissia,  &c.  the  fea-head  territory . 

From  what  has  been  ftated,  it  appears  too  clear  to  need 
further  proof — that  the  Frat  was  defcribed  by  Mofes,  as  run- 
ning in  its  old  road  And  the  Hidekcl  in  its  ancient  channel 
or  channels.  But  this  too  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  va- 
rious learned  men. 

Mofes  next  mentions  the  “ Hidekel  which  goeth  towards  the 
eajl  of  AJJyria,"  qr  towards  the  eaft  of  the  Frat.  For  Assyria 
or  Assur  means  the  fea  or  water  head  border  territory,  and  this 
refers  to  the  Hidekel  as  well  as  the  Frat ; but  the  Hidekel,  ac- 
cording to  Mofes,  was  its  eaftern  boundary.  So  that  AJJyria 
in  Mofes  s time  lay  on  the  weftern  part  of  Havilah.  We  thus 
trace  the  Hidekel  to  the  Tigris,  and  this  ftream  is  ftill  called 

• Mr.  Morier  knew  not  to  what  this  word  would  lead.  I have  here 
to  explain  Wes,  in  Wes  Iiiong.  The  word  Kiong  or  Gihon,  may  be 
applied  to  heads  of  lands ; but  the  same  syllable  which  is  here  Gih  or 
Gi,  may  also  be  applied  to  a water  head. — The  people  of  this  country 
not  knowing  this,  prefix  the  word  Wes,  water,  to  Gihon.  Wes  is 
water,  in  Wesmoreland,  corruptly  written  Westmoreland.  Without 
knowing  the  descent  of  names  we  write  the  greater  part  very  impro- 
perly. v 

♦ See  Rennell’s  Geography  of  Herodotus, 
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Hidekel  in  Pcrfia. — In  time,  AJJyria  became  a more  general 
name.  The  empire  increafed  far  beyond  the  bounds  here  af- 
figned,  and  the  Greeks  introduced  for  this  particular  fpot  of 
land,  the  name  Mefopotamia.  A name  beginning  with  words 
not  fuited  to  the  old  mode  of  naming  the  world. 

Mofes  laftly  mentions  the  Frat  3 but  having  already  de- 
fcribed  the  Gihon  as  a frejb  water  river,  as  well  as  the  Frat 
as  a fea  road,  he  fpeaks  no  more  concerning  it. 

That  the  Pifon,  Gihon,  Hidekel,  and  Frat  were  known  to 
Mofes  as  two  rivers  only,  we  may  thus  fhew. — In  the  firft  place 
they  were  accounted  heads  or  Jlreams  3 and  we  know  that  the 
Hidekel  is  the  Tigris-,  and  we  find  too  from  his  defeription  that 
the  Pfon  anfwers  to  the  fame  ftream. 

As  to  the  Gihon  we  have  herein  proved  that  the  name  is  ftill 
exifting  at  the  head  of  the  Frat.  Names  are  often  given  to 
the  upper,  or  frefti  water,  parts  of  ftreams,  which  do  not  ob- 
tain in  their  fea  heads  or  lower  parts.  The  Plym  is  called  the 
Meavy  in  its  upper  part,  which  may  be  rendered  the  little 
water  head.  In  its  lower  part  it  is  the  Plym,  which  from 
Leim,  Lym,  Lim,  an  harbor,  and  P,  head,  we  may  render  the 
port  bead : So  that  here  too  there  are  two  ftreams  3 and  above 
Plympton,  the  little  head  ftream,  and  the  fea  head  meet. — In 
like  manner  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  river  at  York,  or 
Eboracum,  was  the  Ure — at  its  mouth  it  was  the  Abus. — The 
Abus,  or  the  fea  region  or  head,  reached  as  far  as  the  tides  ran. 
The  Ure,  or  the  frejh  water  river,  from  its  head  to  the  tides. 

In  the  fame  way  the  conflux  of  the  Gihon,  or  the  great 
including  head  water,  and  the  Frat,  or  the  fea  road,  formed 
two  heads.  The  Pison  alfo,  or  the  great  head  water,  and  the 
Hidekel,  ox  the  little  fea  bead,  were  alike  fuppofed  at  the 
conflux  to  form  two  heads  : And  thefe  jun6tions  of  ftreams 
formed  the  four  heads  mentioned  by  Mofes.  It  is  faid  in  our 
tranflations  that  one  river  only  ran  out  of  Eden  3 but  Poole 
fays,  that  the  word  may  be  tranflated  rivers . 

On  the  land  then  about  the  jun&ion  of  the  frefh  and.  fait 
water  Jlreams,  may  thefe  rivers  have  included,  the  girt  land  or 
garden. — But  thefe  ftreams  have  been  fuppofed  by  learned 
men  to  have  formed  one  in  the  time  of  Mofes  above  the  gar-^ 
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den,  and  afterwards  to  have  divided  into  the  Pifon  and  Gibon 
below  it.  To  this  day  then,  nothing  bath  been  underjloodby  au- 
thors of  this  Mofaical  account  :*  And  it  is  plain  that  they  have 
mijlaken  the  top  for  the  bottom. 

We  have  now  fet  the  labors  of  learned  men  partly  before 
the  reader  concerning  the  Pifon,  the  Gibon,  the  Hidekel,  the 
Prat,  &c.  They  moreover  ftate  that  Pison  means  changing, 
doubling,  and  extcnfion  of  the  mouth: — That  Gihon  means  the 
valley  of  grace: — That  Hidekel  implies  point  of  fwiftnefs, 
fwift  as  an  arrow  : — That  Frat  means  that  which  makes  fruit- 
ful:— That  Chaldea  means  daemons  and  robbers: — And  that 
Cush  implies  /Ethiopians  and  Blacks — But  thefe,  and  a great 
number  of  other  etymons  equally  artlefs,  tho’  not  intended  to 
make  us  merry,  are  certainly  too  inapplicable  to  make  us  wife. 

“ After  all,  fay  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  we 
ought  not  to  be  fo  earned  about  this  matter ; for  ftri&ly 
fpeaking,  the  Mofaical  defcription  does  not  agree  with  the 
date  of  things,  either  as  they  now  are,  or  ever  were  in  all 
probability  : For  there  is  no  common  dream  of  which  the 
four  rivers  are  properly  branches ; nor  can  we  conceive  how  a 
whole  land  can  be  encompaded  by  a river,  as  Havilah  is  faid 
to  be  by  the  Pifon,  and  Cujh  by  the  Gibon,  without  being  an 
idand.  But  we  are  to  condder  Paradife  defcribed  according 
to  Mofes’s  notion  of  things,  and  that  imperfe£t  knowledge  of 
the  world  which  they  had  in  thefe  early  times.  It  is  abfurd 
to  allege  in  this  cafe  the  alteration  made  by  the  deluge  ; for 
Mofes  defcribes  things  as  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  at  the 
time  he  wrote 5 now  is  it  credible  that  the  Hidekel  and  Frat 
were  branches  of  a river  before,  and  had  fprings  of  their  own 
afterwards.” 

• In  Dodd's  Bible  on  Genesis  ii.  verse  10,  “ A river  ( rivers ) went 
out  and  from  thence  farted,  i$c.  It  is  stated  that  this  seems  to  mean  no 
more  than  that  a river  flowed  from  out  of,  or  through  (compare  Ezekiel 
xlvii.  1,  8,  12.)  the  country  of  Eden,  where  this  garden  was,  into  the 
garden  itself,  so  as  to  water  it ; and  from  thence  or  there,  at  the  garden, 
was  parted  iuto  four  principal  streams:  But  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  streams  were  parted,  whether  when  the  one  general  stream  had 
passed  thro’  the  garden,  whether  before  they  entered  it,  flowing  on  each 
side,  or  bow,  must  be  left  to  the  determination  of  those  who  have  their 
several  schemes  to  support : for  I cannot  see,  that  the  text  decides  at 
all  in  the  affair.” 
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What  thefe  authors  ftate  may  not  all  be  briefly  anfwered  j 
but  in  this  paragraph  they  controvert  Mofes  s authority,  without 
even  comprehending  his  words  or  defeription.  Among  other  grofs 
blunders , thefe,  as  well  as  other  authors,  have  unlkilfully  placed 
the  Gihon  and  the  Pifon  on  the  Shat  al  Arab,  near  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  hereby  miftaking  the  frefh  water  for  the  fait  water 
ftreams. — Mofes  corredtly  deferibes  his  rivers,  their  heads, 
their  courfes,  and  the  country  which  borders  upon  them.  It 
appears  that  he  knew  the  Gihon  by  name  as  a frefh  water 
comprehending  ftream.  He  knew  too  that  the  Pifon,  another 
frefh  water  ftream,  ran  from  a point,  without  including,  like 
the  Gihon,  much  territory : He  therefore  prefixed  a letter, 
which  denoted  this  very  circumftance.  He  called  one  of  his 
fea  Jlreams  properly  the  Jea  road  j and  to  form  a proper  name 
for  the  other,  he  termed  it  the  little  fea  head.  I am  convinced 
that  Mofes  wrote,  not  to  mijlead,  but  to  inform  j and  that  he fuc- 
ceeded  in  inf  ruffing  the  Jcwijh  nation  fufficiently,  in  what  he  ad- 
dreffed  to  them.  For  more  than  this  it  is  unneceflary  for  me  to 
contend. 

In  the  letter  E no  Hebrew  names  are  corre&ly  rendered  by 
commentators.  Ee  or  E means  by  page  xliii.  either  water  or 
land. 

F. 

F,  Af,  Ef,  Ev,  and  Av  are  fynonym  es.  In  the  Runic  and 
Coptic  this  letter  is  neatly  the  fame  in  figure,  and  its  power  is 
Fei,  or  Feighe,  Gaelic  for  an  hill  or  head.  It  is  fometimes 
pronounced  as  a B,  but  often  as  a V •,  and  the  fynonymes 
above  may  all  mean  the  fea  or  water.  F changes  to  Id  and 
to  S,  and  all  thefe  are  double  letters.  The  Gaelic  name  is 
Fearn,  faid  to  be  the  alder  tree.  But  as  Ear  is  head  in  this 
language,  and  En,  land  $ and  as  F may  be  water  or  hill, 
Fearen  or  Fearn  will  be  the  water  head  land,  or  the  hill  land. 
In  the  word  Africa,  Af,  Ef,  or  F means  the  water  or  the  fea. 
In  Fons,  F is  head,  and  On,  a variation  of  An,  is  water:  Fort 
is  the  water  head j and  this  takes  a T to  ftrengthen  the  found 
of  the  word,  and  hence  our  word  Font.  The  Welfh  word 
Gwynt  is  in  Cornifh  Gains  and  our  word  Font  is  in  the 
Latin  Fons,  l is  like  the  AEolic  Digamma.  F and  P 
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were  the  fame  letter  in  old  alphabets.  The  Coptic  letter  F 
anfwers  perhaps  to  a fmall  ftream  flowing  from  an  head  of 
water  into  a river. 

H 

Is  pronounced  Aiche,  which  from  Oicbe,  we  ma y account 
•water,  or  from  Aigbe,  or  Aitche,  we  may  render  hill.  In  the 
Coptic,  as  in  other  languages,  H is  two  letters  of  1 joined. 
The  Copts  call  it  Rida,  in  which  Hi  may  be  head,  and  Da, 
land,  i.  e.  head  land  or  heads.  In  the  Hebrew  H is  called 
Hetb,  and  faid  by  authors  to  be  a quadrupede.  Mr.  Baxter 
calls  it  Litera  Ferina  or  Ferens.  I have  ftated  that  Etb  may 
be  hill  or  ridge : And  as  F and  S are  ufed  in  the  Gaelic  for 
H,  the  one  called  the  Digamma,  and  the  other  a double  C ; H 
muft  imply  in  fome  cafes  the  fame  as  F or  S.  I pretend  to 
give  no  more  than  hints  on  letters,  and  therefore  proceed  to 

HERMON, 

Said  to  imply  “ anathema,  dejlrudion,  &c.” — But  Her  is  the 
head  border,  and  Mon,  land.  TheSidonians  called  it  Sirion, 
in  which  (Sir  is  border  head,  and  Ion,  land.  It  was  alfo  called 
Sbenir  by  the  Amorites,  in  which  Sben  means  the  bead  land , 
and  lr,  border : This  head  land  was  the  north  border  of  Ifrael. 
— What  reader  may  not  men  believe,  who  can  imagine  that 
Hermon,  or  this  border  hill  land  of  Ifrael,  means  anathema 
and  dejlruttion  ? Was  it  not,  inftead  of  dejlrudion,  given  by 
the  Almighty  as  a border  of  defence  ? And  why  fhould  it  be 
accurfed,  when  God  himfelf  gave  this  land  as  a barrier  of 
prote&ion  ? In  rendering  fcripture  terms,  the  attributes  of 
God  are  too  often  difregarded : but  may  the  mercy  and  loving 
kindnefs  of  God  be  extended  to  thefe  tranflators. 

HOREB 

Is  faid  by  commentators  to  mean  a defart,  folitudc,  dcjl ruc- 
tion, drynefs,  a J word , &c. 

The  names  of  places  contain  the  roots,  &c.  of  the  oldeft 
language  of  the  world — they  are  older,  than  any  written 
language,  and  therefore  we  muft  not  refer  to  any  one  to  ex- 
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plain  all  thefe  generally  deforiptive  terms ; but  in  the  appel- 
lations themfelves,  and  their  ritual  vaiiations,  and  in  thole 
Hill  preferved  in  the  common  words  ot  mankind,  we  find  fuf- 
ficient  materials,  to  guide  us  in  all  the  necelTaiy  truth  tela- 
ting  to  their  probable  imports. 

But  it  is  faid,  and  with  fome  confidence  too  in  the  affer- 
tion,  that  ihould  we  be  right  in  other  names,  in  thofe  ufually 
fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  we  muft  generally 
be  wrong,  unlefs  we  fhould  be  acquainted  with  that  lan- 
guage. 

To  this  we  anfwer,  that  the  names  of  old  fettlements  in 
Palejline,  of  thofe  in  Canaan,  of  thofe  in  Perfia,  and  of  thofe 
in  JEgypte,  have  the  fame  roots,  the  fame  prefixes,  and  the 
fam epojlfixes,  as  the  old  names  of  Europe.  It  will  appear, 
therefore,  that  they  were  all  given  from  a common  mode  and 
tongue ) and  we  fhall  find  that  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew,  tho’  that  language  may  have  retained  foraethings 
ufeful , will  not  be  fo  peculiarly  necejfary  as  above  alferted. 

We  will  again  fugged  that  the  names  of  the  features  of 
nature,  mull  have  been  fome  of  the  firft,  and  oldell  words  of 
the  world,  and  have  been  older  than  any  written  language. 
The  Hebrew  then  can  claim  them  only,  in  common  with  other 
old  tongues. 

When  we  confider  too,  that  from  the  Hebrew,  the  mod 
learned  comments  on  the  fcriptures  have  proceeded  in  ancient 
and  modern  times)  and  that  the  imports  of  names  have  con- 
ftantly  failed  in  the  hands  of  the  ableil  commentators,  it  may 
fairly  be  prefumed,  that  they  had  no  better  premifes  for 
folving  our  difficulties,  than  are  to  be  found  in  a tongue  of 
our  own  which  polfeffes,  moll  times,  the  words  neceffiary  for 
elucidating  this  fubjedl. 

I refer  my  reader  to  pages  xviii.  and  xix.  of  the  introduc- 
tion, for  a more  particular  account  of  our  long  loll  names  : 
And  lhall  further  obferve,  that  the  terms  for  the  features  of 
nature,  had  alfo  allulive  words  formed  from  them  for  com- 
mon ufes,  and  that  authors  conftantly  millake  the  imports  of 
their  allufions,  for  thofe  of  the  old  names  of  the  world.  They 
very  often  err  too,  in  mifapplying  Hebrew  terms  j anditia 

*c 
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demonftrable,  that  we  have  in  this  language  loft  the  fignifi- 
cations  of  the  old  names  for  natural  objects,  or  that  their  ori- 
ginal application  is  become  totally  unknown  to  Hebrew 
Scholars. 

Let  us  then  attend  to  the  above  explanations  from  the  He- 
brew, in  order  to  (hew  their  abfurdity  ; and  at  the  fame  time 
endeavour  to  recover  the  import  of  this  appropriate  name. 

There  are,  however,  forne  men,  I will  not  call  them 
learned,  who  fuppofe  that  the  features  of  nature  impoled  no 
names,  and  that  the  land  and  water  of  the  earth,  prefen t not 
objedls  fuffieient  to  give  appellations  : Horeb  is,  therefore, 
defined  by  them  a defart — but  its  wood  and  water  agree  not 
with  this  defeent.  They  alfo  call  it  Solitude,  tho’  it  is  ac- 
companied by  other  hills,  and  Sinai  ftands  by  it.  It  is  like- 
wife  termed  DeJlruBion $ whilft  it  neither  deftroys  nor  is  de- 
ftroyed.  It  is  further  called  Drynefs,  tho’  trees  grow'  upon  it, 
and  water  iftues  from  its  furface.  Laftly,  it  is  termed  a 
Sword,  becaufe  l fuppofe  it  is  unlike  it. 

Let  us  then,  reader,  from  the  earth,  fearch  for  the  import 
of  Horeb. 

The  word  Sin  will  be  fhewn  to  mean  the  bead  land  con- 
tained between  the  two  extreme  fea  heads  of  the  Red  Sea.  Ai 
or  Aigle,  implies  an  hill  : Sinai  therefore  means  the  bead-land 
bill. — 1 he  word  Hot  is  Or  aspirated  ; and  Eh  derived  from 
Ab  before-mentioned  may  imply  an  head.  Sinai  is  the  prin- 
cipal head-land  bill ; and  Horeb,  very  near  it,  if  not  on  the 
fame  bafe,  means  it  border  bead. 

I. 

I and  E are  ufed  for  each  other.  1 is  named  lod  in  the  He- 
brew, and  Caninus  fays,  that  “ it  means  an  band.  Bellarmtne 
and  Cbcvalerus  fay  quafi  lad,  a fpace,  becaufe  it  leaves  room 
for  almoft  any  letter.” — Thefe  are  quaint  ftories,  of  which 
many  more  might  be  colle&ed. 

I in  the  Coptic  is  Iauda,  in  the  Greek  Iota  : It  is  called  in 
the  Gaelic  Iodbo,  the  yew  tree.  I have  explained  I in  the 
following  pages  j but  Jod-alt  is  the  Gaelic  for  Italy,  in  which  It, 
Jod,  Jot , and  Jaud,  are  head  or  ridge.  The  word  Ighe,  from 
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Aighe,  the  Gaelic  for  head,  may  be  pronounced  1 ■ Hence 
Ijlands  are  called  heads,  from  their  rifing  above  the  level  of 
the  fea.  I means  I (land  in  the  Celtic,  and,  from  what  is 
above  dated,  head  alfo.  This  letter  is  likewife  a diminutive, 
and  often  means  little,  low,  Jhallow,  Jhe,  8cc. — From  page 
xliii.  we  find  that  li  or  I will  alfo  mean  water.  We  pro- 
nounce JJland , Hand,  which  may  imply  water  land , or  water 
head  land. 


IONIA. 

The  Ionians  are  faid  to  be  defeended  from  Javan,  the  fon 
of  Japhet,  and  Javan  is  faid  to  imply  he  that  deceives,  or  males 
forrowful,  and  to  mean  alfo  clay  and  dirt.  In  modern  times 
man  is  faid  to  beget  an  houfe  full  of  children.  In  ancient 
feafons  families  begat  whole  nations,  and  forages  every  in- 
dividual traced  his  pedigree  to  a patriarch.  The  letter  / by 
page  xliii.  may  mean  water  or  land,  and  we  have  found  that 
it  may  alfo  imply  head.  The  word  On  is  border  land,  or  land, 
and  la,  territory.  And  Ionia  implies  the  head  land  territory , 
or  water  border  territory.  The  Iordans  were  then  named  from 
their  land,  and  whether  Javan  were  an  Ionian  or  not,  from 
no  pedigree  can  I determine:  I mud  however  date,  that 
Javan  may  imply  the  little  fca  beadlarider,  and  not  he  that  de- 
ceives, or  males  forrowful.  As  to  his  name  importing  clay, 
dirt,  or  dujl,  in  allufion  to  the  materials  of  which  he  was 
formed,  or  in  which  we  all  terminate,  the  fenfe  may  be  ap- 
propriate enough.  But  we  leave  thefe  defeents  of  names  to 
hunters  of  allufions. 

To  the  Latin  and  Greek  we  owe  much  in  the  languages 
of  Europe ; and  to  the  fame  fources  are  we  chiefly  indebted 
for  our  ancient  hiflories  of  the  world.  But  their  authors 
often  adopt  mythologic  dory  for  hidory  ; and  their  defeents 
of  names  are  frequently  midatements  of  fa6ts,  mifreprefenta- 
tions  of  nature,  and  abfurd  accounts  of  the  world  and  its 
parts. 

An  hidory  of  Heathen  Gods  fliould  confute  their  divini- 
ties, and  expofe  their  fydem  of  idolatrous  names. — Our  hif- 
tories  of  dates  fliould  examine  their  accounts  of  nations,  and 
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lay  open  their  ridiculous  tales  of  defeents.  But  our  expofi- 
tions  and  examinations  are  conducted  without  defign,  and 
executed  without  approximation  to  truth. 

Idolatry  hath  cealed,  but  the  relations  of  its  hiftory  are 
continued  in  our  fchool  books  without  confutation.  The 
mythological  defeents  of  hates  are  retailed  for  children,  and 
even  fotlered  and  believed  by  old  men. 

Some  of  the  names  of  their  gods  I will  introduce  to  the 
reader. — Some  of  the  defeents  of  their  ltates  will  be  invefti- 
gated.  The  real  origin  of  their  gods,  and  of  what  their  idols 
were  the  reprefentatives,  are  new  fubjects;  and  proofs  of 
their  fourees  are  defiderata,  in  which  huge  volumes  have  been 
unfatisfafltorily  written.  Excufe  then  reader  this  attempt, 
towards  rationally  unveiling  the  impiety  of  the  old  world, 
and  demonflrating  the  ignorance  of  the  inventions  of  men. 

In  the  trad  on  Atheifm,  l have  given  the  common  mode 
of  proving  the  unity  of  God.  Bifhop  Law  fays,  “ The  phe- 
nomena of  nature  lead  us  up  to  one  firft  caufe,  which  is  fuf- 
ficierit  tor  their  produdion,  and  therefore  none  elfe  are  ne- 
ceflary.”  He  elfewhere  fays — *•'  To  fhew  there  is  only  one 
felf-exiftent  Being  which  bears  the  relation  of  God  to  us, 
feems  to  be  going  as  far  as  rational  light  will  lead  us.” 

I fhall  add,  that  the  word  Jehovah  analized,  implies  the 
Lord  of  the  Univerfe. — We  have  found  from  the  Gaelic  word 
Neamh,  that  H in  heaven  is  only  an  afpirate  j and  that  Eav, 
in  heaven,  or  Eofln  the  Saxon  Hcofen,  means  head,  and  En , 
region  : But  Aa  or  A,  by  page  xliii.  may  alfo  imply  region, 
and  here  the  univerfe;  and  hence  Eavcn,  Eav  a , Eofa , or 
Eova,  may  mean  the  head  region  or  heaven. — The  letter  or 
prefix  J means  head,  and  in  Jehovah  it  implies  Lord — H after 
a vowel  lengthens  its  found  only,  Jehovah  may  therefore  be 
written  Jeova,  which  will,  from  the  above,  imply  the  Heaven 
Head  or  Lord. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  to  Mofes  was  the  import  of  the 
name  Jehovah  firft  revealed  ; and  it  feems  to  have  been  then 
announced,  to  check  the  errors  of  idolatry,  arifing  from  the 
belief  of  a plurality  of  gods.  The  pronunciations  of  this  name 
will  be  given  in  the  fequel  of  this  article  from  various  au- 
thors. 
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ISIS,  OSIRIS  or  ISIRIS,  ORUS,  NEPTMYS,  ANUBIS, 
SERAPIS,  JOPPA,  JUPITER,  JAVA,  JUDEA, 
AMNON,  THEBES,  &c. 

<c  There  is,  fays  Proclus,  a "I  erreftrial  Ceres,  Vejia,  JJis ; as 
likewife  a Terrejlrial  Jupiter,  and  Hermes,  eftablifhed  about 
the  one  divilion  of  the  earth,  juft  as  a multitude  of  celeftial 
gods  proceeds  about  the  divinity  of  the  heavens.  For  there 
are  progreftions  and  terminations  of  all  the  celeftial  gods  into 
the  earth  ; and  earth  contains  all  things  in  an  earthly  manner 
which  heaven  comprehends  celeftially.  Hence  we  lpeak  of  a 
terreftrial  Bacchus  and  Apollo,  who  beftow  the  all  various 
ftreams  of  water  with  which  the  earth  abounds.  See.'  — -TranJ- 
lation  of  a pari  of  Proclus,  hy  Mr.  Taylor. 

Words  convey  the  ideas  of  our  fenfations  anting  from  per- 
ceptible objedts ; and  thefe  include  all  the  terms  which  we 
can  from  nature  exprefs. — The  mythologijl  aflerts  that  his 
names  came  from  heaven. — I fhall  trace  our  terreftrial  gods 
and  goddeftes — Jupiter,  Ojiris,  Sarapis,  Orus,  Typhon,  Jfis,  and 
Neptlys  to  JEgypte. — As  I pretend  not  to  deferibe  unknown 
and  imperceptible  manfions,  I leave  the  difciples  of  Proclus  to 
fhew  the  fituations  of  thefe  celeftial  deities  in  the  heavens;  — 
To  point  out  the  agreement  of  their  names  with  their  local 
pofitions  ; and  to  inform  us  how  they  proceed  about  the  divi- 
nity there,  fo  as  to  harmonize  with  the  like  ftates,  upon  the 
furface  of  the  earth. 

Sir  William  Jones  was  of  opinion  that  the  primary  language 
is  entirely  loft,  and  he  ftates,  “ That  the  only  human  family 
after  the  flood,  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  northern  part  of 
Iran,  (that  is  Perfia,)  that  as  they  multiplied  they  were  di- 
vided into  three  diftindt  branches,  the  Indian,  the  Arabian, 
and  the  Tartarian,  each  retaining  little  at  ftrft,  and  lofing  the 
whole  by  degrees  of  their  common  primary  language.” 

I am  not  aware  that  the  primary  language  can  be  fo  far 
loft  as  here  deferibed.  Language  proceeded  from  our  ideas 
formed  by  our  fenfations,  from  our  wants,  and  from  our  de- 
fires; and  thefe  arifing  from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  material 
world,  from  our  conftitutions,  and  always  prefen  ting  the 
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fame  appearances,  the  fame  ftate  of  things,  the  fame  needs; 
and  the  fame  withes  or  eagernefs  to  enjoy,  or  to  obtain — ex- 
hibited the  fame  pictures  to  the  mind,  and  were  exprelfed  the 
fame  from  nature  by  Noah  as  by  Adam. — Words  were  no  doubt 
compounded,  tranlpofed,  and  abbreviated ; but  their  roots 
continued  the  fame ; and  the  different  compounds  chiefly 
conflituted  the  diifering  languages. 

HEAVEN. 

I will  give  an  inflance,  to  fhew  in  fome  degree  from  whence 
this  diverfity  of  languages  flowed.  Heaven  is  in  Gaelic 
Ncarnh.  Neamb  is  partly  formed  from  the  root  Eamh,  which, 
as  the  Gaelic  Mh  is  our  V,  will  become  Eav. — Under  the  ar- 
ticle Eve  we  have  found  that  Eav  means  head. — Eav  afpi- 
rated  is  Heav. — The  prefix  N is  pronounced  En,  which  means 
region ; and  hence  Neamb,  Ncav,  En  eav,  or  En  b eav  is 
Hcav-en: — The  N or  En  is  a prefix  in  Neamh,  or  En -Heav, 
and  a fuffix  in  Heav -eh  and  this  word  means  the  bead  region . 
— Language  then  is  thus  changed ; but  the  radicals  remain 
the  fanie,  and  cannot  be  lofl. — A great  variety  of  examples 
follow  in  this  book  to  prove  our  oblervations. 

Plutarch  afferts  that  the  Z Egyptians  confined  the  names  of  their 
Gods  to  the  river  Nile,  and  to  that  one  piece  of  ground  which  the 
Nile  waters. — He  fays  too,  that  Ifis  is  Greek,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  her  adverfary  Typhon,  that  the  firft  means  knowledge, 
and  the  fecond  arrogance. — But  leaving  his  inapplicable  im- 
ports  for  the  names  of  thefe  gods,  we  will  examine  the  creed 
of  Procl us  in  rationally  confidering  from  whence  thefe  deities 
were  derived. 

ISIS. 

The  word  Is  refers  to  water  or  fea  in  IJland.  It  refers  to 
the  fame  in  Ifis,  a flream  of  Britain : — To  the  Ifis,  a flream 
of  Colchis  5 — To  the  Is,  anciently  the  name  of  a flream  of 
Sufiana.  To  Is  in  Jfica,  and  to  Is  in  a great  number  of  other 
ft  reams. 

In  Ifis  the  la  ft  fyllable  may  be  a diminutive,  as  in  Daulis , 
Doomfday  Book,  Devon,  now  written  Dawlijh,  which  means 
the  little  dale.  Or  this  ending  may  mean  head,  from  Ais,  an 
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head — or  territory,  from  Is,  a variation  of  Us ; and  Jfis  may 
imply  the  little fea,  the  fca  head,  or  the  fca  region.  In  Ahgyptc 
fhe  was  efteemed  the  land  which  ljad  been  originally  the  fea 
bottom. 

OSIRIS  or  ISIRIS. 

If  Ir,  border  or  head,  be  inferted  in  Ifs,  we  fhall  have 
Ifiris  or  Ofiris  mean,  according  to  this  increafed  fyllable  or 
word,  added  to  Jjis ; and  this  may  imply,  according  to  the 
/. Egyptian  Mythology,  the  fea  head  region. 

“ Fire,  fays  Mr.  Baxter,  was  the  ^Egyptian  devil-,  and 
water  their  god."  “ IJis,  Plutarch  fays,  in  his  Ffifay  on  Ifs  and 
Ofiris,  is  that  part  of  the  earth  which  Nilus  leaps  over." — “ But 
Ifs,  he  mentions  in  another  place,  was  born  in  the  Fens."- — 
In  page  126  of  Mr.  Baxter’s  Tranflation  of  his  Morals,  vol.  4, 
he  alfo  Rates  that  Jupiter  was  divided  by  Ifs. — We  fhall  prove 
that  Jupiter  means  the  little  fea  (head)  border  land.  Now  as 
Jupiter  was  divided  by  Ifs,  and  Ifs  was  the  land  which  the 
Nilus  leaped  over,  Jupiter  muft  have  been  the  land  without 
the  border  of  Ifs ; and  was  the  land  bounding  this  fea  head, 
before  the  accumulation  of  the  foil  produced  the  cultivated 
land  of  iEgypte. — But  mytbologifs  fay  that  Ofiris  was  alfo  the 
Jupiter  of  the  ^Egyptians  5 and  therefore  Ofiris  will  mean  the 
little  fea  border  land,  as  well  as  the  fea  head  region  : And  Ifs 
muft  imply  the  little  fea,  as  well  as  the  fea  bottom , or  the  land 
of  iEgypte.* 

ORUS. 

There  are  certainly  fome  feeming  contradictions  in  thefc 
ancient  accounts;  but  it  will  not  be  difputed  that  Or  means 
border,  and  Us,  territory ; and  as  Orus  and  Ofiris  are  acknow- 
ledged to  mean  originally  the  fame,  by  Mr.  Baxter,  in  pages 
106  and  115,  Osiris  muft  have  meant  originally  the  little  fea 
eorder  land — Orus  the  border  land.  And  thus  if  Ir,  or 
border  land,  be  deducted  from  Ifiris , the  remaining  part  of  the 
word,  or  Ifs,  muft  fometimes,  at  leaft,  have  reprefented  our 
idea  of  her  being  the  fame  as  the  Nile,  or  the  little  fea. 

* -tEyyptia  or  JEji/pte,  contains  the  following  monosyllabic  words, 
®o*yP'ba  or  JEg-yp-te  ) JEyypt  is  a wrong  spelling. 
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TYPHON. 

Av,  the  Tea  or  water,  changes  to  Ev,  to  Iv,  If,  lph,  or 
Ypb)  with  T prefixed,  which  means  head,  and  On,  an  aug- 
ment poftfixed,  Typhon  originally  meant  the  great  fa  bead, 
or  the  Tea  head  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  Typbon  may  other- 
wife  be  derived  from  Taibb,  changed  to  Taipb,  the  fea,  and 
On,  an  augment.  Typbon  is  laid  to  have  been  “ originally 
mailer  of  Ofiris' s portion,”  the  Levant  Sea  having,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  covered  the  land  of  JEgypte. — But  in  procefs  of  time 
Orus,  or  the  border  land,  got  the  better  of  Typbon,  or  the 
great  fea,  by  pages  Q2  and  103  of  Baxter’s  Tranllation. 

NEPTHYS  and  ANU-BIS. 

Thefe  parts  of  the  country  which  were  utmoji  and  upon  the 
confines  and fea  coaf,  they  call,  fays  Plutarch,  Nepthys,  and 
report  her  being  married  to  Typbon  becaufe  the  fuffers  his 
embraces.  Mr.  Baxter  calls  her  a more  antique  and  rougher  fori 
of  Ifis. — When  the  Nile  rifes  very  high,  they  fay  that  Ofiris 
accompanies  Nepthys,  becaufe  the  Nile  or  Ofiris  palTes  its  or- 
dinary bounds,  and  approaches  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  ut- 
viofi  quarters,  or  Nepthys — fee  more  of  this  in  Plutarch. — 
Anubis  in  this  intercourfe  was  faid  to  be  begotten  by  Ofiris, 
and  is  called  a baftard,  becaufe  Typbon  was  accounted  the 
hufband  of  Nepthys. 

Nepthys  or  Neptis,  from  Nep  (as  in  Neptune)  the  fea ; and 
Tbys  fometimes  written  Tis  (as  Tbyfdrus  is  written  Tisdrus ) 
the  head  territory,  means  the  fea  head  territory,  and  was  no 
doubt  the  Delta,  whilfl  yet  it  was  overflowed  by  the  fea  and 
the  Nile.  Nepthys  is  faid  to  have  become  enamoured  of 
Ofiris  j and  from  their  intercourfe  Anubis  was  begotten,  i.e. 
when  the  Nile  rofe  high  it  overran,  fertilized,  and  elevated 
the  Delta,  and  the  water  or  fea  bead  territory,  or  An-ub-is,  was 
thus  raifed  by  the  floods  of  the  Nile,  or  of  Ofiris.  It  is  called 
the  fea  head  territory,  becaufe  it  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea. 
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SARAPIS. 

Sara  pis,  Plutarch  fays,  was  accounted  by  Tome  to  be  no 
God ; but  derived  from  Soro,  a cheft,  &c.— I allow  that  Sa- 
rapis was  no  god,  but  I cannot  grant  that  Sar  implies  a cheft 
in  this  and  many  other  names.  It  was  a common  name  for 
the  fea  in  various  appellations ; and  is  derived  from  Av,  the 
fca,  varied  to  Au  and  Ar,  with  S prefixed,  as  in  the  word 
fea. — Sar  then  means  the  fea — Ap  is  head — and  Is  is  a dimi- 
nutive, and  Sarapis  implies  the  little  fea  head.  I have  alio 
fhewn  that  Ofiris  meant  the  little  fea  bead. — Ofiris  was  a god 
of  the  ./Egyptians  j and  Sarapis — the  fame  little  fea  bead — 
iiiuft  have  been  as  great  a god  as  his  fynonymous  aflbeiate 
Ofiris. 

With  thefe  explanations  Plutarch  becomes  more  intelligi- 
ble ; and  his  opinions  on  a plurality  of  gods  more  eafily  de- 
tected and  refuted.  In  page  89  of  Squire's  Tran  flat  ion,  we 
fjnd  him  ftating,  that  “ there  would  not  be  any  great  harm 
in  all  this,  was  due  care  taken  in  the  firft  place  to  preferve 
thefe  gods  in  common , and  not  confine  them  to  /Egypt e only,  hy 
appropriating  their  names  to  the  Nile,  and  to  that  particular  fpot  of 
land,  which  is  watered  hy  that  river ; and  hy  making  the  Fens 
and  Lotus's  of  this  country  the  only  fuhjedi  of  the  mythology,  depri- 
ving thereby  the  reft  of  mankind  who  have  no  Nile , no  Butus,  nor 
Memphis  of  all  claim  to  thefe  great  gods." 

It  appears  plainly  from  Plutarch,  that  the  people  of  /Egypt? 
very  early  loft  the  fignifications  of  the  names  of  their  lands 
and  their  river — confidered  them  of  divine  origin  5 and  from 
their  allufions  plunged  deeply  into  idolatry. 

We  have  now  found  a divifion  of  the  earth  where  Ifis, 
Ofiris,  Orus,  &c.  were  originally  named,  and  afterwards  wor- 
fhipped  ; and  we  have  to  trace  where  the  appellation  Jupiter 
was  applicable,  and  find  too  where  the  name  was  primarily 
adored  as  a god.  Plutarch  fays,  that  Jupiter  means  in  the 
./Egyptian  Amun,  which  is  written  in  Greek  Ammon ; and 
this,  and  the  word  Ham,  mean  border  land,  and  very  appro- 
priately deferibe  the  land  of  ZEgypte.  But  before  I proceed 
with  Jupiter , I fhall  examine  the  following  names. 
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JOPPA  or  JAFFA,  JAVA,  JUDEA,  ASSUR,  See. 

Joppa  is  faid  by  etymologifts  to  mean  beauty,  but  beauty 
defcribes  no  territory. — The  letter  I being  head,  and  Av,  the 
fea,  changing  to  Af,  to  Ov,  and  Op,  J-op  will  mean  the  fea 
head,  and  Joppa  at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  A 
in  the  ending  means  territory,  by  page  xliii.  will  imply  tbs 
fea  head  territory. 

In  like  manner  Java  will  imply  the  fea  lead  land,  and  is 
a very  proper  name  for  the  ifland  of  this  name. 

Judea. — The  fyllable  or  root  Ud  or  TJde  is  commonly  ren- 
dered in  our  names  by  wood ; but  Ud  is  a variation  of  Ad, 
water ; and  Judea  means  the  fea  or  water  bead  territory.  A 
proper  name  for  the  lands  which  lie  at  the  heads  of  the  Dead 
and  Mediterranean  Seas.  The  fcriptures  fliew  that  Judah  may 
have  other  imports. — Of  AJJur,  which  means,  in  fituation, 
the  fea  border,  I may  fay  the  fame,  and  extend  thefe  obferva- 
tions  to  old  names  ftill  unknown  in  import  5 but  I mull  pro- 
ceed to 

JUPITER. 

The  fyllable  Jap  is  not  often  found  in  names  ; but  we  have 
a village  named  Juper  in  Eifex. — We  have  alfo  land  named 
Jupiter  Fringe  in  the  Orcades. — The  letters  J and  G often  are 
alike  in  found,  thus  Jerufalem  is  written  in  Italian  Gierujalem. 
We  have  in  Poland  a lake  named  Guplo,  or  Guplus. — B and 
P are  alfo  cognate  letters.  In  Africa  there  is  a kingdom 
named  Jubo,*  lying  on  a fea  head,  and  which  means  the  fea 
lead  territory.  In  Baudrandi  Geographia  we  have  alfo  Jupile , 
or  Jopilia,  Pagus  Leodienfis  ditionis .”  in  which  we  find  that 
Jup  and  Jop  imply  the  fame  in  old  names.  Hence  it  will  ap- 
pear that  Jop  in  Joppa  is  the  fame  as  Gup  in  Guplus , the  fame 
as  Jub  in  Jubo,  the  fame  as  Jup  or  Jop  in  Jupile  or  Jopilia, 
and  the  fame  as  Jup  in  Jupiter — the  fea  or  water  bead.— The 
letter  /,  or  the  fyllable  It,  is  a diminutive,  and  Ter  or  Er, 
border  land ; and  Jupiter  will  imply  the  little  fea  bead  (border) 
land : And  this  will  demonftrate  that  authors  are  corredt  in  af- 

* Jubo  has  been  accounted  a name  for  the  Supreme  Being  in  Africa. 
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ferting  that  Jupiter,  or  the  land  of  upper  /Egypt  e,  was  the 
fame  as  Ofiris ; and  that  Thebes  was  a city  of  this  land,  or  of 
Jupiter.  But  Jupiter  being  firft  adored  at  Thebes,  this  town 
became  more  particularly  the  city  of  Jupiter and  Herodotus 
affirms  that  Thebes  was  the  firtt  place  where  this  god  was 
adored. 

Thus  far  then  have  I aimed  at  tracing  the  real  pedigrees  of 
thefe  gods,  and  the  wifdom  of  the  ^Egyptians.  The  Romans  and 
other  nations  deified  their  kings  and  emperors.  And  why 
reader,  might  not  the  Abgyptians  with  as  much  reason,  do 
as  Plutarch  fays,  create  gods  for  thcmfclvcs,  from  the  appellations 
of  their  river  and  border  land  P 

Plutarch,  in  page  128  of  Baxter’s  Tranflation,  is  offended 
with  the  ./Egyptians  for  confining  to  themfelves  thefe  gods ; 
and  laments  “ their  depriving  of  the  reft  of  mankind  of  thefe 
mighty  beings.” 

“ After  the  Jews  returned  from  captivity,  the  name  of  God 
is  faid  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  high  prieft  only  once 
a year  in  the  Temple,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  when  a 
noife  was  purpofely  made,  that  no  one  befides  a few  chofen 
difciples  fhould  hear  it.  From  the  time  of  the  deflrudtion  of 
the  Temple  their  naming  ceafed,  and  the  true  pronunciation 
of  Jehovah  was  lofi.  The  Jews  mention  it  not,  but  fubftitute 
for  it  Adonai  or  Elohim.  The  heathens  had  fome  knowledge, 
fays  Calmet , of  this  great  and  ineffable  name ; and  they  too  had 
name'i  for  their  gods  which  they  dared  not  pronounce." 

The  name  Jehovah  fignifies,  it  is  faid,  “ the felf-exijlent 
who  gives  being  and  exiftence  to  others.”  Sanchoniathon 
writes  it  Jeva  ; Diodorus  Siculus,  Macrohius,  Clemens  Alex an- 
drums,  Jerom,  and  Origen,  pronounce  Jao  ; Epiphanius,  Theo- 
doret,  and  the  Samaritans,  Jabe  or  Jave  : We  find  likewife 
Jahoh,  Javo,  Jaou,  Jaod.  Lewis  Capellus,  and  Bi/hop 
Hare,  read  Javo  ; Mercer,  Jehevah;  Drufius,  Jave;  Hot- 
iinger,  Jehva  : The  Moors  call  their  god  Juba.  The  Latins 
probably  took  their  Jovis  or  Jo  vis  Pater  from  Jehovah.” 
Calmet  in  Jehovah. — Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe  writes  this  word 
Jeve,  and  after  Biffiop  Hare  Jafo  or  Javo.  Johnfon , in  his 
Grammatical  Commentaries,  writes  Jovis,  and  fays  that  it 
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was  doubtlefs  the  ancient  nominative,  for  he  that  declines, 
fays  he,  Jupiter,  Jovis , may  as  well  decline  Phoebus,  Apollinis. 

Not  only  did  the  ^Egyptians  and  other  nations  worfhip  God 
thro’  the  names  of  fuch  parts  of  nature,  to  which  they 
were  eminently  indebted  for  their  fupport;  but  they  alfo 
in  time  adored  idols,  which  they  formed  to  reprefent  them; 
and  finally  confidered  thefe  works  of  their  own  hands,  as 
their  gods.  In  this  way  national  gods  were  multiplied,  and 
in  this  manner  every  town,  and  every  houfe,  had  at  length 
its  god. 

lnfpired  men  were  fent  to  reclaim  mankind ; but  their 
teaching  was  often  difregarded  : Ignorance  and  idolatry  main- 
tained their  ground  ; and  a Saviour  only,  who  had  early  been 
promifed,  delivered  the  precepts  which  have  been  gradually 
eradicating  this  infatuation  of  man. 

The  mythologifts  and  writers  who  have  fuppofed  that  the 
earliejl  inhabitants  of  the  world  knew  not  their  Maker,  will  be 
proved  to  have  judged  irrationally  in  the  tradt  on  Atheifm. 
It  appears  from  reafon  that  the  moft  early  people  knew  our 
ancient  names,  and  it  is  evident  that  men  of  after  ages  forgot 
their  imports,  and  accounted  fome  of  them  of  divine  origin. 
The  denunciations  in  feripture  againft  thofe  who  had  known 
the  true  god,  and  had  departed  from  his  worfhip  in  Egyple, 
Babylon,  &c.  are  fufficient  proofs  againft  the  dodtrine  that 
mankind  originally  worfhipped  thefe  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

All  the  ./Egyptian  names  for  their  gods  have  been  proved 
to  be  given  from  features  of  their  lands.  Jupiter  agrees  not 
with  the  name  Jehovah,  as  rendered  by  our  authors.  It  forms 
its  cafes  as  if  the  nominative  and  vocative  belonged  not  to  the 
reft,  and  as  tho’  they  were  adopted  fome  contiderable  time 
after  the  name  of  the  true  God  was  firft  promulgated.* — 
There  is  too  in  this  name,  what  authors  have  never  diftin- 
guifhed,  a diminutive  term  by  no  means fuitable  to  art  appel- 
lation for  the  supreme  head;  and  this fingle  circuniflance  de~ 
firoys  its  title  to  a name  for  the  true  God. 

I have  thus  fhewn  a divifion  of  the  earth,  to  which  the  an- 
cients were  indebted  for  thofe  names  of  deities ; and  have  en- 
• See  page  51,  for  the  introduction  of  these  names  into  Greece, 
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deavoured  to  prove  that  Jupiter  and  his  ajfociates  belonged  not 
to  Heaven. — Tho’  the  reader  fliould  give  no  more  credit  to 
Plutarch's  hiftories  of  the  gods,  than  he  would  to  his  hiftories 
of  rivers  and  mountains, — he  muft  confefs  that  the  fhort  fpe- 
cimen  of  heathen  mythology  quoted  from  Proclus  is  a curious 
produftion  ; and  there  is  certainly  nothing  wanting  to  render 
it  eminently  extraordinary  but  real,  inftead  of  imaginary  deities. 

Plutarch  complains  that  the  /Egyptians  arrogated  to  them- 
felves  the  naming  of  thefe  gods  from  their  lands  and  river; 
but  he  does  not  contradi£t  their  claims  further  than  to  ftate, 
“ That  other  nations  had  alfo  thefe  fame  gods,  which  they 
worthipped  under  thefe  names;  but  it  was  not,  he  fays,  till 
lately  perhaps  that  fome  of  them  begun  to  he  called  by  their  ^Egyp- 
tian names!' — Plutarch  and  the  /Egyptians  then  allowing  from 
whence  thefe  names  came;  and  their  appellations  being  thus 
proved  to  refer  to  the  Nile,  its  borders,  and  to  the  fea,  at 
whofe  head  Egypte  lies,  I fee  no  reafon  for  hiftorians  feri- 
oufly  transforming  thefe  names  of  parts  of  nature  into  kings 
and  queens,  nor  for  making  them  the  warring  chiefs,  and 
the  angry  gods  and  goddeffes  of  ancient  ftory. 

The  reader  will  confult  the  notes  to  Baxter  s Tranflation  of 
Plutarch's  Ifis  and  Ojiris ; and  alfo  Squire's  Preface  to  his 
Tranflation  of  the  fame  work  ; in  each  of  which  he  will  find 
much  additional  fable  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity. 

JAMISSA  and  TAM1SSA. 

Tranflators  often  corre£t  the  fuppofed  errors  of  ancient 
writers,  and  efpecially  the  fuppofed  ones  of  Ptolemy , without 
analyfing  his  words.  He  writes  Jamijfa  inftead  of  Tamijfa  for 
the  Tames, — The  letter  I means  head,  and  T will  be  found 
to  imply  the  fame.  Jam , Jamb,  or  Jav,  means  the  fea  in 
feveral  languages,  and  Tam,  Tamh,  or  Tav,  in  feveral  others. 
Is  is  a diminutive,  or  it  may  mean  head  : and  TamiJJa  may 
imply  the  fea  head  region,  or  the  little  fea  region,  and  Jamijfa  the 
fame.  We  corre6t  before  we  underhand  authors,  and  Ptolemy 
who  inferts  thefe  fynonymous  terms,  has  often  other  readings, 
nnfkilfully  fupplied  by  commentators  in  notes,  to  correct,  as 
they  fuppofe,  his  text. 
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IDUMEA 

Is  rendered  red  and  human ; but  I know  not  the  color  of 
this  earth,  nor  the  humanity  of  the  land.  Idumea  was  Edom 
or  Adorn,  in  which  Id  is  changed  to  Ad  and  Ed ; and  Um  to 
Orn.  Id  or  Ed  means  here  hill  or  water,  and  O/n  or  Um  its 
border,  Ea  is  territory  : And  ihe  bill  or  water  border  territory , 
i.  e.  Land  between,  and  on  the  Dead  and  Red  Seas,  is  the 
import  of  this  name. 

K 

Is  the  fame  in  old  names  as  C. 

The  KADMONITES 

Are  called  by  our  authors  ancients,  JirJl  men,  and  Jer penis. 
That  the  Kadmonitcs  were  ancient  men,  I will  not  deny,  they 
may  have  been  alfo  JirJl  men. — Lord  Monboddo  fuppofed  that 
the  firft  men  had  tails ; Maillet  that  they  wer e JiJbes  j and  our 
authors  that  they  were  ferpcnts.  But  the  Kadmonites  were  de- 
rived in  name  from  Cad,  an  hill,  and  Mon,  head  land,  here 
underftood  as  land.  They  were  hill  landers  who  refided  about 
Mount  Libanus  5 and  the  words  ancients,  JirJl  men,  and  Jcr - 
penis,  are  not  the  names,  but  the  nicknames  of  this  people. 

The  KENITES, 

Dwellers  formerly  near  or  on  the  Dead  Sea,  are  faid  by 
commentators  to  mean  pojfejfion,  purcbaje,  lamentation,  a nejl, 
a hole,  a cave,  &c.  On  thefe  explanations  I give  no  com- 
ment— my  dilfent  from  thefe  abfurd  and  inapplicable  expofi- 
tions  is  founded  not  on  peculiarity,  but  on  common Jenfe.  Thefe 
renderings  of  names  which  difgrace  our  comments  on  the 
fcriptures,  are  not  compared  with  the  fituation  of  the  Kenites, 
nor  with  any  thing  referring  to  them.  They  are  indeed  de- 
fcriptions  of  no  part  of  the  univerfe,  tho’  this  people  poftefted 
a part  of  the  earth  which  is  defcribed  in  their  appellation.— 
Their  name  then  is  derived  from  Ken,  a lake,  or  from  Ceann, 
an  head,  and  the  Kenites  were  lake  landers  or  bead  landers : 
But  it  is  moft  likely  that  the  firft  of  thefe  explanations  refers 
to  their  right  name. 
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L. 

L or  El  may  be  derived  from  Av,  water,  changed  to  Au , 
to  Al , and  El ; or  L or  El  may  be  derived  from  A , an  hill, 
pronounced  Au,  and  changed  to  Al  and  El ; or  it  may  mean 
border,  from  the  change  of  Err  to  El.  It  is  called  in  Hebrew 
Lind,  or  Lemed,  which  authors  account  a fpit,  a goad,  or  a 
plowjbare.  It  is  called  Luis,  or  the  quicken  tree,  by  Gaelic 
writers. — But  Lu  was  often  formerly  pronounced  Li : Fual 
was  pronounced  Fyal,  or  Fial.  Hence  Lu,  in  Luis,  is  the 
fame  as  Li,  the  fea ; and  as  Is  is  a diminutive,  Luis  implies 
the  little  fea,  or  the  lake-,  and  from  what  is  hated  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  L,  El,  or  Hel,  in  Ellefmere,  and  in  the  Flellcf- 
font,  will  imply  the  fame.  In  the  Coptic  this  letter  brings  an 
hieroglyphick  of  the  Nile  land,  or  of  Mgypte,  and  is  called  Lauda , 
which  may  be  changed  to  Lambda,  or  Lav-da,  and  may  im- 
ply the  lake  land ; or  it  may  mean  the  lave-land  or  drowned - 
land : And  from  the  figure  of  this  Coptic  letter,  I can  fcarcely 
fuppofe  that  this  fea  head  had  not  very  anciently  a natural 
communication  with  the  Red  Sea.  We  find  too  a wide  valley 
oppofite  the  ^Egyptian  Babylon,  in  which  names  of  places 
feem  firongly  to  denote  an  ancient  paflage. — But  I write  to  he 
corrected  wherever  I may  ajjcrt  too  much. 

LIBANUS. 

Leihham  is  the  Gaelic  for  the  deck  of  a lhip,  a fcaffold,  a 
gallery,  or  the  plain  top  of  an  hill.  It  may  confequently 
mean  hill  land.  Lcibh  or  Lib,  in  Libanus,  is  hill,  An,  land, 
and  Us,  territory. — In  Lybia,  Lyb  may  be  hill  or  ridge,  and 
la,  territory. — In  the  Introduction  I have  confidered  the  word 
Lyb,  as  applying  to  water  ; but  in  this  inftance  it  applies  to 
an  hill  ridge.  It  is  ufual  for  authors  to  render  Libanus  by 
Laban,  white  : And  in  this  way  are  we  conftantly  befet  with 
irrational  etymons.  I here  beg  to  ftate,  that  Africa  may  be 
derived  from  Af  water,  Ric,  border  land  or  ridge,  and  la , 
territory ; and  Lybia  may  alfo  imply  the  water  ridge  territory, 
—But  I refer  my  reader  to  what  I have  written  in  the  intro- 
duction on  Africa  and  Lybia, 
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LACEDEMON,  SPARTA,  and  LACONIA. 

The  fir  ft  is  generally  rendered  from  the  Greek,  the  Lake  of 
Damons.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  have  received  name  from  Lace  demon, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who 
married  Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas. 

But  l mu  ft  remark,  that  Laconia,  Lacedemon,  and  Sparta, 
are  names  of  this  ftate,  taken  from  its  natural  features.  That 
a ridge  of  mountainous  land,  called  Taygetus,  occupies  a part 
of  the  country  5 and  that  the  Eurotas  is  its  principal  river. 
Atlas  too  is  a name  well  known ; and  all  thefe  may  be  ra- 
tionally accounted  for,  without  the  help  of  mythologic  ftory. 
But  the  foundation  of  Lacedemon  is  alfo  attributed  to  Cadmus •, 
and  the  name  Sparta,  which  etymologifts  fay  fignifies  fown, 
is  ftated  to  be  borrowed  from  the  fame,  Cadmus's  /owing  fer- 
pent's  teeth,  which Sprung  up  and  became  men,  i.  e.  Spartans! — 

I enlarge  not  on  the  ftories  and  reports,  ancient  and  modern, 
of  grave  and  learned  men  : Authors  of  claftical  records  and 
writings. — Without  thefe,  no  huge  volumes  would  have  been 
delivered  to  the  world ; nor  without  fhort  quotations  could  I 
have  filled  my  pages. 

Plutarch  relates,  that  in  the  river  Eurotas  there  “ Grows  a 
ft  one  which  is  fhaped  like  a helmet,  called  Tbrafydeilos,  or 
rajh  and  timorous.  For  if  it  hears  a trumpet  found  it  leaps  to- 
wards the  bank  of  the  river,  but  if  you  do  but  name  the  Athe- 
nians, it  prefently  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Of  thefe 
ftones,  he  fays,  there  are  not  a few  which  are  confecrated 
and  laid  up  in  the  brazen  Temple  of  Minerva,  as  Nicanor, 
the  Samian,  relates  in  his  Second  Book  of  Rivers.” 

To  withhold  my  afient,  as  to  the  exiftence  of  thefe  ftones, 

to  the  propriety  of  the  tranfiation  of  the  Lake  of  Damons to 

the  truth  of  Lacedemon  receiving  name  from  a fon  of  Jupiter 
and  Taygeta — or  to  the  Spartans  being  derived  from  the  teeth 
of  Cadmus’s  ferpents,  would  be  a glaring  effort  of  incredulity 
againft  the  literature  of  Greece,  and  againft  the  canons  of 
mythologic  ftory. — Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  altho’  my  creed  is 
not  a confined  one,  I mull  beg  to  ftate,  that  Sparta  may 
otherwife  be  derived  from  Es  contracted  to  S,  the  fea,  Par , 
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head  border,  and  Ta,  land  j and  the  fea-hend  border  land,  may 
alio  be  the  import  of  Lacedeznon.  Laconia  implies  the  lake, 
or  fea  head  territory. 

LATIN. 

Latus,  faid  to  mean  a tide,  means  a fide  territory. — Lat  a 
fide.  Lat  takes  the  diminutive  In  poftfixed,  when  referred 
to  a language,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  names  of  feveral 
other  languages  take  Is,  written  JJh. — And  in  this  way  Latin 
becomes  a diminutive  noun  for  the  language  of  Latium. 

What  I have  ftated  in  the  Introduction  thould  be  read  with 
the  above. 

And  now  I cannot  help  obferving,  that  the  power  of  truth, 
as  well  as  the  power  of  letters,  demands  that  we  fhould  give 
Egypte  the  honor  of  firfl  inventing  fome  of  thefe  generally 
fuppofed  Greek  fymbols. — And  as  the  elements  of  letters 
have  been  unknown,  and  the  roots,  prefixes,  pofifixes,  and 
words  formed  by  them,  and  from  whence  all  other  terms  took 
their  origin,  haye  not  been  underftood  3 it  follows  that  we 
have  not  been  critically  acquainted  with  the  force  of  expref- 
fions  conveyed  by  thefe  ancient  letters  and  words. — And  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation  is  obvious  from  the  great  ignorance 
of  hiftorians,  grammarians,  etymologifis,  and  commentators 
on  the  names  which  are  in  this  book  difcuiTed  5 and  I may 
add,  on  all  appellations  for  the  lands  and  habitations  of  the 
globe. 

M. 

M or  Em,  the  root  of  Hem,  border,  had  fometimes  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Tconfonant,  as  well  as  the  pronunciation  com- 
mon to  all  languages : The  form  of  the  Coptic  M is  very 
nearly  like  our  U.  The  letter.//,  a hill,  &c.  pronounced  Au, 
varies  to  Av  and  Ev,  and  may  be  written  Em  or  M,  and 
mean  hill.  M may  alfo  be  derived  from  Amh,  Av,  or  Au, 
water,  varied  to  Emb,  Ev,  or  Em.  Mem,  the  Hebrew  M, 
may  therefore  be  compofed  of  Em,  border,  and  M as  head  or 
water ; and  the  water  or  head  border  may  imply  a plain.  Mem 
is  generally  rendered  by  authors  a Jpot  or  contagion-,  but  Mr. 
Baxter  more  rightly  renders  it  from  Mim,  water,  in  Egyptian^ 
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it  is  Mo,  whence  the  Greek  Mu,  the  water  or  the  Tea.  The 
border  reprefented  by  M may  then  be  water,  an  hill,  or  a 
plain. 

MEMPHIS,  MOPH,  NOPH,  MENCIIIS,  MITSOR, 

MIGDOL,  &c. 

The  city  of  Memphis  flood  on  a plain.  To  the  weft  were 
fand  hills,  and  on  the  eafl  the  Nile  ran  clofe  by  it. — 
From  Av,  the  fea,  we  have  the  following  fyllables  in  old 
names,  to  wit,  Ev,  Ef,  Av,  Of,  Uf,  Epb,  Oph,  llph,  Ouf-,  and 
Mcm-ef,  Memf,  or  Memph  will  be  the  water  or  fea  plain. 
The  endings  Us  and  Is,  in  names  for  the  features  of  nature, 
generally  mean  territory  or  land  : And  the  water  or  fea  plain 
land  will  be  the  import  of  Memphis. 

M or  Mem  being  accounted  a plain  ; and  Av  varied  to  Ov, 
Of,  and  Oph,  being  water  or  fea,  Mem-opb,  or  Moph,  was  the 
Hebrew  name  of  this  place ; and  by  the  change  of  M to  N, 
which  was  common,  Noph  was  the  fame. 

But  Mem  and  Men,  by  the  change  of  M to  N,  were  writ- 
ten for  each  other,  and  Memphis  was  alfo  called  Mcjicbis : And 
as  the  letter  M was  the  Mem  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  as 
the  Mi  of  the  Coptic  means  alfo  a plain,  Memphis  and  Men* 
chis,  may  be  written  Mphis  and  Mchis  and  M,  as  a poflfix, 
will  be  read  lafl  in  explanation  of  this  name. — Hence,  as  Is 
may  be  the  fea.  Phis  or  Pis  will  be  the  fea  head  •,  and  Chis  or 
Cis,  the  fame  by  the  article  Cbichejier.  The  fea  bead  plain  may 
therefore  be  the  import  of  this  name.  This  rendering  is 
flrengthened  from  the  reports  of  ancient  hiflory ; that  the  fea 
occupied  in  early  times,  and  at  the  frit  naming  of  this  place, 
the  prefent  fite  of  the  Delta. 

Memphis  was  alfo  called  Mitfor,  from  Med  or  Mid,  changed 
to  Mit,  a fea  corner  or  head,  and  Sor  or  Zor,  the  head  bor- 
der, which  generally  implies  a plain.* — It  was  alfo  in  the 
feripture  termed  Migdol. — That  Ig,  in  Mig,  means  the  fame 
as  Eg  or  JEg,  in  Egypte,  may  be  feen  in  the  word  lgilium, 
written  alfo  Egilium  and  JEgihum, — now  the  Ifle  Giglio,  on 

• The  word  Plain  itself  comes  from  Ain,  land , L or  El,  border , and 
P,  head , and  the  head  border  land  is  the  plain. 
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ffie  coaft  of  Tufcany. — Mig  then  means  the  fca  head,  ancl 
Del  is  dale  or  plain.  Memphis,  Mencbis,  Mitzor,  and  Migdal , 
importing  the  fame,  we  prefume  that  the  above  is  a true  de- 
rivation of  this  word. 

The  Hebrew  final  M,  and  the  Coptic  M,  are  nearly  the 
fame,  and  reprefent  a plain.  The  laft  open  at  one  end, 
reprefen  ting  the  plain  of  a valley  j the  firft  clofed,  and  de- 
noting the  plain  top  of  an  hill.  It  was  called  Mi  by  the 
Copts,  which  means  a plain.  Thus  M is  a plain,  Aigh  is  an 
hill  or  a bottom  ; and  Maigh,  pronounced  Mi,  will  be  the 
plain  of  an  hill,  or  of  a bottom. 

In  early  times  the  Jeioifh,  and  Joins  other  people,  feldom 
mentioned  God  by  name.  The  Pelafgi  gave  their  Gods  no 
names  except  that  of  “ Difpofers  f but  the  ^Egyptians  had 
adopted  many  idolatrous  appellations  as  the  reader  may  per- 
ceive. Herodotus  fays  that  thefe  names  were  of  barbarous 
origin  from  his  refearches.  The  JEgyptians  of  Lybia,  he  fays, 
called  Jupiter,  Ammoun ; and  he  fuppofed  that  this  was  the 
reafon  of  their  terming  themfelves  Ammonians. — But  Ammon 
means  border  land,  or  water  border  land  ; and  in  this  fenfe 
the  name  was  originally  ufed  in  JEgypte,  the  hot  bed  of  idol- 
atrous appellations.  In  time  the  Pelafgi  confulted  the  oracle 
of  Dodona , to  know  whether  they  might  adopt  thefe  names, 
and  were  granted  permiflion. 

In  the  Gaelic  the  letter  M is  called  Main,  and  faid  to  be  a 
Vine , but  I fhould  rather  deferibe  the  letter  otherwife,  and 
refer  it  to  Muin , a mountain.  In  the  Greek  it  is  called  Mu  , 
but  Mu  has  been  pronounced  My  from  what  is  herein  fated  ; 
and  Maigh,  the  Gaelic  for  a plain  may  be  pronounced  the 
fame.  Hence  the  Coptic  and  Greek  M may  alfo  mean  a 
plain.  M is  often  fubfituted  for  B and  P,  when  it  means 
an  head,  &c. 

There  are  fome  countries  which  are  dif  inguifhed  by  the 
word  Aram,  which  means  from  Ar,  an  head,  or  Ar,  water, 
and  Am,  border,  the  water  or  head  border,  or  the  plain — - 
Thus  Aram  Naharaim  is  the  rivers’  plain  : Aram  of  Damafcus 
is  the  plain  of  Damafcus  : Aram  of  Soba  is  the  plain  of  Soba  : 
Fadan  Aram  is  the  road  plain.  Many  are  the  doubtful  com- 
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ments  on  fcripture,  arifing  from  our  ignorance  of  thefe  names, 
I have  therefore  endeavoured  to  analyfe  them. 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

Mesopotamia  is  a modern  name  unknown,  perhaps  even  to 
Herodotus.  In  its  common  rendering  it  imitates  the  vulgar 
tranflation  of  Propontis. 

Herodotus  fays,  that  the  Euphrates  pours  itfelf  into  the  Red 
Sea  ; and  his  commentators  fuppofe  that  he  meant  the  Red 
Sea  between  Arabia  and  Fgypte;  but  he  underftood  by  the 
Red  Sea  th ofea  road  ; and  that  the  Euphrates  emptied  itfelf 
into  the  fea  road  of  Perfia,  i.  e.  into  the  Perfian  red  or 
road  sea,  ox  the  Perfian  Gulph. 

He  fays  alfo,  that  Perfia  extends  to  the  Red  Sea,  meaning 
the  Perfian  red  or  road  sea.  It  is  curious  to  fee  themif- 
takes  arifing  from  our  ignorance  of  the  words  red  or  road 
sea. — See  our  commentators  on  thefe  parts  of  Herodotus, 
and  what  I have  faid  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Introdudtion.  See 
alfo  Padan  Aram , See. 

MEDIA. 

M has  been  fhewn  to  mean  a plain  : Mad,  Med,  Met,  and 
Mat  are  the  fame  in  names  as  may  be  feen  in  page  152,  and 
Media  means  the  hill  border,  ox  plain  head  territory.  Interpre- 
ters underhand  that  this  country  was  peopled  by  Madai,  the 
fon  of  Japhet,  who  alfo  is  faid  to  have  peopled  the  Ifles  of  the 
Gentiles.  Rut  the  Greeks  maintain  that  it  took  name  from 
Medus,  the  fon  of  Medea ; and  truly  fays  an  author,  “ If 
Madai  peopled  Macedonia,  as  learned  men  fuppofe,  nue  mujl  feek 
for  another  origin  for  the  people  of  Media.”  I have  therefore 
very  eafily  found  an  origin  for  the  Modes  in  Media 5 and  I 
with  that  learned  men  would  always  look  at  home  for  the 
names  of  their  countries , and  of  their  people. 

MATIENE. 

Herodotus  places  Matienc  between  Media  Major  and  Arme- 
nia } “ and  it  was  properly  fpeaking,  fays  a celebrated  writer, 
a province  of  Media  itfelf.”*  Media  is  called  Irak  Ajami,  or 
* Geography  of  Herodotus,  page  329. 
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Al  Jebal. — We  have  no  explanation  of  Irak  Ajami.  Of  A l 
Jcbal,  Al  is  the,  and  Jebal  is  hill  or  ridge  border.  Irak  is  a 
name  for  Chaldea,  and  Media  belonging  to  it  hath  Ajami  fub- 
joined,  to  lhevv  that  it  is  a part  of  the  empire.  Ai-Ami  im- 
porting the  fame  as  Media,  the  hill  or  head  border  territory. 
— Mat-i-ejie  implies  the  hill  border  little  territory ; and  I think, 
from  Mr.  Morier’s  Travels,  that  it  is  now  called  Eder-bigian, 
Eder-biian,  which  implies  the  head  border  little  territory,  and 
is,  I fuppofe,  the  little  Media  or  Matiene. — I write  this  in 
hade  3 but  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  examine  it  at  his 
leifure. 

9 

MOAB. 

The  Moabites  are  faid  to  be  defeended  from  Moab,  the  fon 
of  Lot-,  but  Moab  was  pronounced  by  the  ancients  Meab, 
which  from  Eab  or  Eav,  water,  and  M as  head,  means  the 
water  or  Jea  head 3 and  which  commentators  render  “ the 
waters  of  the  father,"  or  “ the  fon  of  the  father. — The  capital 
of  Moab  is  faid  to  be  called  “ Ar  or  Areopolis,  or  Ariel  of 
Moab,"  or  “ Rabbab  Moab,"  i.  e.  fay  commentators  “ the 
capital  of  Moab,  or  Kir-harejh,  the  city  with  brick  walls." 

Ar,  the  capital  of  Moab,  on  the  river  Arnon,  may  mean 
head  or  chief,  or  water,  or  border, — In  Rabbab,  however,  or 
Arabah,  as  otherwife  fpelt,  we  find  Ar  or  R,  head,  chief,  or 
border,  and  Ab,  water  3 and  from  hence  we  fuppofe  that  Ar, 
or  Rabbab,  meant  the  chief  water  city.  To  the  brick  walls 
here  referred,  we  cannot  fpeak.  Commentators  decide 
boldly,  but  time  calls  us  all  to  account  for  hatty  decifions. 

MORIAH. 

This  word  is  rendered  by  commentators  “ Bitiemefs  of  the 
Lord!"  It  meant  the  border  head  territory . In  the  time  of 
Solomon  this  hill  was  inclofed,  and  firfl  formed  a part  of  Jeru- 
ffllem,  and  upon  it  was  the  Temple  built. 

N 

Is  pronounced  E?i,  which  implies  land,  region,  territory, 
and  border  land;  and  this  word  is  alfo  a variation  of  An, 
water.  It  is  called  in  the  Gaelic  Nuin  or  N'wi,  the  afh  tree. 
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We  have  found  that  Ni  is  the  fen,  and  Ni-cl  or  Nile  (as  El 
is  a diminutive),  is  the  little  lea.  The  Hebrew  Nun  is  faid 
to  mean  a lilh  ; but  I fee  no  likenefs  thereof  in  this  letter  ; 
and  I conceive  that  it  fhould  be  rendered  as  hereafter  men- 
tioned in  the  Gaelic.  In  the  Coptic  it  is  Ni : In  the  Greek 
it  is  Nu,  which  may  be  alio  pronounced  Ni.  In  the  Gaelic 
Nion  (as  On  is  an  augment)  may  mean  the  great  fea : And 
Nuin  (in  which  In  is  a diminutive)  will  mean  the  little  fea. 
The  Hebrew  Nun  may  follow  the  fame  lignifications,  if  other 
vowels  are  fupplied.  Nion  is  alfo  a wave,  a daughter,  &c. 
N is  often  a prefix  only,  as  for  Ann  we  fay  Nan,  or  Edward, 
Ned,  for  big,  a corner  Ning.  The  old  M and  N were  writ- 
ten originally  nearly  alike,  and  have  been  therefore  often  fub- 
flituted  for  each  other : They  will  therefore  imply  in  many 
inflances  the  fame. 

The  NILE. 

The  word  Aby  is  a word  for  the  Nile.  It  means  the  little 
fea,  from  Av,  the  fea,  changed  to  Ab,  and  Y,  a diminutive. 
A river  falls  into  the  Aby,  called  the  Abi-ad,  Aby-ad,  or  the 
Babar  el  Ais.  Which  of  thefe  streams  contains  the  head  of 
the  Nile,  according  to  the  ancients,  has  been  much  doubted, 
and  even  the  moft  rational  only  furmifed,  that  from  the 
greater  dillance  of  the  Abiad,  and  its  fuperior  fize,  its  fprings 
mull  be  the  head  : But  they  knew  not  that  the  Niel  or  Nile 
meant  the  little  fea $ and  the  Aby  the  fame: — Nor  that  the 
Abiad  implied  the  little  fea  head 3 or  that  Babar  el  Ais  meant 
the  head  river  or  the  head  fpring.  Not  knowing  the  fignifi- 
cations  of  thefe  names,  authors  are  divided  in  opinion  about 
them,  and  have  written  long,  laboured,  and  learned  difqui- 
fitions.  But  in  writing  thefe  they  have  deluged  the  Nile  and 
its  heads  with  their  examinations  of  authorities ; and  with 
their  obfervations  on  its  probable  and  anciently  efleemed 
head  ; in  which  the  import  of  the  name  Abiad  would  have 
fuperfeded  all  their  labours. 

BABEL  and  BABYLON. 

I am  next  to  encounter  another  egregious  and  long  con- 
firmed blunder  into  which  commentators,  etymologifts,  and 
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hiftorians,  among  the  multitude,  have  fallen. — Babel,  the 
name  of  a country,  is  faid  to  come  from  Babel,  confufion  or 
mixture,  or  from  Babel  to  mix  or  confound. — Babylonia  was 
anciently  called  Sbinar.  We  fhall  prove  that  Shin  means 
head  ; (in  this  cafe,  a fea  head),  and  Ar,  border  land,  lfaiah 
calls  this  land  the  defart  of  the  fea.  Jeremiah  prophefied  that 
God  would  dry  up  the  fea  of  Babylon,  and  make  her  fprings 
dry. — Megafhencs  apud  Eufeb.  Prep.  lib.  ix.  cap.  41,  allures 
us,  that  Babylon  was  built  in  a place  which  had  before 
abounded  fo  greatly  with  water,  that  it  was  called  the  fea. — ■ 
But  putting  afide  all  thefe,  the  Euphrates  means  the  fea  road , 
and  was  then  the  principal  fea  head  of  the  gulph  of  Perfia. 
The  words  Babel,  Babylon,  and  Babylonia  exactly  deferibe 
this  land  and  to  the  confufion  of  overwhelming  comment, 
the  words  Babel  and  Babylon  ftand  as  memorials  for  (hewing 
how  long  the  ignorance  of  commonly  received  opinion  may 
reign. — But  Babel  and  Babylon  ftand  not  alone,  and  1 could 
wifti  that  the  immenfe  rubbith  of  expofitors  on  old  appella- 
tions were  all  fwept  from  the  facred  text.* 

That  the  term  Babel  may  from  allufion  to  the  confufion 
which  took  place  in  that  city,  mean  as  commentators  fay,  I 
will  not  difpute;  but  I with  them  not  to  miftake  a man  for 
a mountain,  becaufe  the  man  by  allufion  has  been  named 
from  the  hill  land.  The  old  monofyllabic  words  of  the  world 
will  hereafter  be  recognifed.  I have  (hewn  that  Ab  is  the 
fea.  The  prefix  B implies  head,  and  El  is  here  ufed  inftead 
of  Ar,  in  Sbinar,  for  border  ; and  the  fea  head  border  is  the 
import  of  Sbinar  or  Babel. — Babylonia  implies  the  fea  head 
border  land. 

Babylon  is  now  called  MacAoube.  Maigh,  or  Match , or 
Mach,  may  be  rendered  a plain,  and  Loub  or  Lub  is  a maze 
or  confufion  j and  from  the  confufion  which  here  took  place, 
it  was  called  the  Plain  of  Confufion.  Words  change  fo  much 

• In  the  scriptures  names  only  are  given. — Their  imports  being  lost, 
and  the  comments  upon  them  being  published  by  men  unacquainted 
with  the  ancient  mode  of  conferring  names — who  know  not  their  roots, 
their  prefixes,  and  postfixes — the  reader  need  not  be  surprised  that  their 
comments  are  unfounded. — In  my  explanations  I may  o/ten  mistake  ; 
but  our  commentators  have  always  misconceived. 
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from  time  in  their  expofitions,  that  we  fcarcely  know  them 
again.  Macloube  is  now  rendered  topfy  turvy'.'* 

It  has  been  obferved  by  General  Vallancey  that  N final  de- 
notes diminution — but  this  is  a miftake  : — For  On  is  often  an 
augment,  whilft  In  is  a diminutive.  Oil  or  01  is  great,  and 
El  or  II,  little — and  generally  the  fmall  or  broad  vowels  al- 
ways govern  the  fenfe  of  the  fyllables,  whether  they  are  di- 
minutives or  augments. 


Of  ANCIENT  NAMES  of  PLACES,  MEN,  &c. 

It  hath  been  remarked  by  learned  men,  that  the  fignifica- 
tions  of  ancient  names  of  places,  are  never  confidered  necef- 
fary  to  be  known.  And  altho’  they  fhould  be  a part  of  a 
language  as  names,  that  they  are  independent  of  the  common 
words,  and  need  not  be  tranflated. 

We  may  allow  this  to  be  plaufible,  but  when  we  take  into 
confideration  writings  whofe  old  names  were  underftood,  it 
will  be  found  neceflary  for  the  tranflator  to  be  a judge  of  the 
conne6tion  which  thefe  names  have  with  other  words. — 
Without  fome  previous  knowledge  of  ancient  appellations, 
men  will  find  themfelves  often  incompetent  tranflators  of  the 
Bible: — Very  often  incompetent  writers  of  ancient  hiftory  : — 
And  not  feJdom  incompetent  to  the  talk  of  fettling  the  topo- 
graphy of  ancient  places  of  the  world. 

Names  of  lands  were  given  from  their  features  of  nature, 
and  from  thefe  the  names  of  men  their  pofletfors  proceeded. 
Like  features  in  nature  were  common j and  like  names  were 
fometimes  given  them  and  their  owners.  All  thefe  appellations 
were  originally  known  ; but  time  effaced  from  memory  their 
fignifications,  and  then  the  lands  were  fuppofed  to  be  named 
from  men  ; and  at  length  fome  of  thefe  men,  and  their  names, 
were  confidered  as  the  prote&ing  gods  of  their  diftri&s. 
Hence  Ham,  a name  for  border,  was  a name  given  to  man, 
and  became  the  name  of  a god,  under  which  Ham  as  a name, 
and  a man  was  worihipped. 


• Renad's  Geography  of  Herodotus. 
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We  live,  reader,  in  learned  times,  and  what  know  we  more 
of  thefe  names  than  the  ancients  ? Thefe  believed  that  men 
gave  names  to  nations: — We  believe  the  fame. — Thefe  con- 
lklered  men  as  deriving  names  from  Heaven  : — We  feem  to 
imagine  the  fame. — Thefe  confidered  and  worfhipped  men 
and  names  as  their  protefting  deities : — We  do  not. — We  are 
therefore  wifer  in  this  than  our  heathen  forefathers : — Eut 
are  we  not  as  ignorant  in  the  origin  of  names  as  the  an- 
cients ? — The  ancients  invented  llrange  and  incredible  flories, 
to  account  for  their  appellations  : — We  do  the  fame — and  we 
very  often  quote  their  blunders , to  fubfiantiate  our  mijlakes. 

Adam  and  Eve  derived  their  names  from  the  heads  of  the 
earth;  and  the  family  of  Noah,  like  our  firft  parents,  from 
the  features  of  nature.  Shern,  from  Hem,  border,  with  S as 
a prefix,  which  meant  perhaps  water  or  Jea,  was  the  water 
or  lea  borderer.  Ham  meant  border,  and  he  was  confequently 
the  borderer  only.  Japhet,  from  Av,  the  fea,  changed  to  Af 
and  Apb,  with  Et,  a diminutive,  and  I,  head,  meant  the  little 
fea  head  : And  this  name  was  the  creek,  the  bay,  the  port, 
&c. ; and  from  hence  the  people  of  the  lands  lying  on  creeks, 
or  little  feas,  may  be  faid  to  be  defcended  from  Japhet. 

Appellations  may  have  referred  to  large  territories,  or  to 
particular  parts  within  which  refidences  were  fituated. 
Names  for  the  features  of  nature  became  alfo  terms  of  allu- 
fion;  and  hence  great  confufion  in  tranflation  arifes  from  not 
comprehending  thefe  diftindtions,  and  from  not  adopting  ap- 
plicable words  in  rendering  thefe  general,  particular,  and  al- 
lufive  terms. 

The  endings  of  names  have  always  been  efteemed  of  no  im- 
portance, and  men  have  frequently,  nay  generally,  omitted 
the  laid  fyllable,  or  have  cut  off  fo  much  of  this  poftfixed 
word,  by  tranflation,  as  to  leave  the  remainder  of  doubtful 
authority.  Ignorant  of  thefe  endings  they  have  not  attempted 
to  render  them.  They  are,  however,  in  the  defcription  of 
nature  augments  or  diminutives ; or  they  mean  territory,  re- 
gion, land,  &c. : In  names  of  men  they  mean  man,  and  in 
thofe  of  gods  they  imply  accordingly. — In  the  endings  of 
names  I have,  perhaps,  in  the  following  treatife  fometiihes 
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erred;  but  it  was  a new  fubjedt,  which  I have  more  atten- 
tively confidered  in  this  preface,  and  which  even  now  may 
require  more  inveftigation. 

In  thefe  names,  and  in  the  old  roots  of  the  world,  we  have 
much  to  learn.  I have  fhewn  you  what  the  ancients  knew, 
and  what  the  moderns  have  benefited  by  their  wifdom. 
Should  we  with  to  inveftigate  the  meanings  of  thefe  words, 
we  mud  not  hunt  for  their  imitative  founds  in  allufive  terms, 
inftead  of  approximating  to  their  original  applicable  fignifi- 
cations. 

We  lhould  always  remember  that  our  old  names  are  com- 
pofed  of  monofyllabic  words,  as  proved  in  every  one  which  I 
have  analyfed  : And  we  tliould  bear  in  mind  that  the  proper 
names  for  the  features  of  nature  are  rarely  the  common  words 
of  any  written  language. 

I have  tlatcd  in  this  preface  what  our  confonants  as  pre- 
fixes to  old  names  imply.  When  I formerly  wrote,  thefe 
were  unknown  to  me ; but  time  and  confideration  have  de- 
veloped their  neceflary  fignifications.  More  important  will 
they  be  found,  to  thofe  who  compare  the  fyllables  of  old  lan- 
guages, than  can  at  firfl:  be  imagined. — There  are  fcarcely  any 
compound  names,  which  now  convey  all  the  exadt  fenfes  by 
our  lexicons,  which  they  anciently  imparted;  and  yet  it  is  in 
many  cafes  defirable  to  know  their  ancient  acceptations.  To 
the  imports  of  the  prefixes  in  this  preface,  added  to  the  roots 
and  poftfixes  of  words,  are  we  then  indebted  for  thefe  mean- 
ings in  a great  variety  of  inftances. — The  fubjedt  is  new,  and 
of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  learch  of  truth.  Our  letters 
are  the  elements  of  words;  and  many  words  may  hereafter  be 
inveftigated  in  our  didtionaries,  from  the  imports  of  their 
letters. 

NO,  NO-AMON,  THEBES,  MINIO,  &c. 

M changing  to  N,  and  Av,  the  fea  or  water,  to  An,  No 
written  in  fome  MSS.  Nau,  may  be  rendered  the  fea  or  water 
plain. — But  as  A,  an  head,  is  pronounced  Au,  and  Au  may 
by  page  xliii.  mean  territory,  Nau  may  imply  the  plain  head, 
©r  the  plain  territory. 
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The  word  Tbeb  comes  from  Taibb,  the  fea,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Tbam,  in  the  Thames,  comes  from  Tamb,  the  fea ; 
and  Tbeb  or  Taibb,  the  lea,  may  by  a comparifon  of  furfaces 
become  a term  for  a plain,  as  in  the  word  Table , and  in  Dun - 
Jlable , of  which  fee  page  45.  Es  or  A is,  in  Tbebes  or  Tbcbais , 
means  head  : Tbcb-es  will  then  mean  the  plain  head. 

In  No  the  letter  N may  imply  a plain ; and  0,  as  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  that  letter,  may  mean  head.  This 
place,  according  to  Sanfon,  was  in  late  times  called  Minio ; 
in  which  Min  is  alfo  Gaelic  for  a plain,  and  lo,  a change  of 
la,  territory  or  head  territory. 

The  words  No-Amon,  totally  unknown,  have  occafioned 
long  difquifitions ; and  the  reader  mutt  naturally  expe£t  much 
learning  and  little  proof  from  commentators. — Several  places 
have  in  confequence  of  unfkilfulnefs  been  afligned  by  authors 
for  its  ancient  fituationj  and  chance  in  this  inttance  has  di- 
rected fome  to  Thebes. — From  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah,  or  from 
the  God  Amon,  the  name  has  by  all  been  fuppofed  to  have 
proceeded  : — But  No  meant  as  before,  and  Amon  in  this  name 
is,  not  what  learned  men  fuppofe,  but  border  land. — The  fet- 
tlement  then,  tho’  not  fo  old  as  Ham,  was  certainly,  from 
what  is  ftated  on  the  word  Jupiter,  older  than  the  God  Amon . 

Hiftoric  writers  reckon  a certain  number  of  Kings  of 
A. Ethiopia  who  have  reigned  over  Upper  JEgypte  but  thefe 
authors  knew  not  that  all  this  land  may  be  properly  termed 
^Ethiopia ; and  it  appears  from  hiftory,  that  a great  part  of  it 
was  fo  contidered. 

The  land  of  Upper  iEgypte  was  no  doubt  named  Menes, 
or  the  plain  head,  from  which  name  its  firft  king  was  called 
the  plain  bead  man.  It  was  alfo  termed  Memnon , or  the  plain 
head  land,  from  which  name  Memnon,  (faid  to  be  a King  of 
A Ethiopia ) or  the  plain  head  chief,  received  his  appellation. 

To  the  mere  paflive  matter  of  the  globe,  men  have  un- 
wifely  fuppofed,  that  the  names  of  the  fun , moon,  and  Jlars , 
the  names  of  their  gods,  the  names  of  men,  of  beajls,  of  birds , 
oifijhes,  and  of  reptiles  were  applicable  : nor  have  they  diftin- 
guifhed  between  abftraH  nouns,  and  the  proper  names  of  the 
fettlements  of  the  globe. — But  the  world  lay  originally  before 
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man,  and  he  was  to  name  it  from  its  forms,  and  its  parts.  He 
was  not  only  to  name  its  great  features,  but  to  contrive  pro- 
per and  diftinguifhing  appellations  for  every  portion,  fo  that 
one  might  not  be  miftaken  for  another.  This  contrivance, 
whether  it  flowed  from  the  defign  of  man,  or  emanated  from 
fome  higher  fource,  is  eminently  worthy  of  attention ; and  to 
difcover  it  perfeftly,  would  not  difcredit  an  age  more  en- 
lightened than  the  prefent. 

This  defign  or  fcheme  of  giving  names  could  have  been 
effected  in  no  pojfible  way,  but  by  varying  the  roots,  prefixes, 
and  poftfixes  of  words  for  the  features  of  nature ; and  thereby 
forming  the  differing  names,  which  we  find  throughout  the 
globe. — It  appears  however  evident,  from  hiftory,  that  no 
ancient  or  modern  authors,  from  Herodotus  to  the  prefent 
time,  have  fully  underflood  thefe  names,  nor  the  information 
to  be  obtained  from  their  monofyllabic  imports.  Nor  have 
they  been  enabled  to  elucidate  the  elementary  parts  of  the 
languages  of  the  world,  by  analyfing  their  expreflions  of  com- 
pound terms,  from  the  imports  of  their  fyllables. 

I infer  from  the  examples  analyfed  in  this  treatife,  that  old 
names  contain  all  the  words  of  ancient  times,  which  refer  to 
the  features  of  nature:  I conceive  too,  that  thefe,  with  their 
allufive  terms,  comprife  the  elements  of  nearly  all  modern 
tongues  ; and  that  when  thefe  primitive  terms  and  their  al- 
lufions  fliall  become  known,  their  original  and  allufive  im- 
ports of  words  of  languages  at  prefent  unknown,  will  foon 
become  familiar,  and  will  be  eafily  underftood  by  men  of 
refearch. 

The  word  Stable , Staple , and  Table  do  not  always  proceed 
from  fuch  allufion  as  in  this  article : For  in  Chipjlable,  So- 
merfet,  this  ending  refers  to  the  ftream  border.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  Tbebiad  is  rendered  by  the  Turk’s  Said,  or 
the  fea  head ; but  this  tranflation  feems  not  to  agree  with  its 
old  names. 

The  NIGER,  JOLIBA,  CONGO,  ZAIR,  ZAD,  &c. 

The  Niger  orNiGERis,  known  by  the  name  Joliha,  Neel - 
el-Abecd,  fyudan,  or  Sudan , Zad,  &c,  is  derived  from  Ns., 
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the  Tea,  as  in  the  Nile,  Ger , Gar,  or  Gir,  a lake  or  head,  as 
in  the  article  Germany,  and  is  here  a fea  head,  fea  lake,  or 
fea  dream. 

Joliba  comes  from  Col,  Go!,  or  Jol,  an  head,  and  Av,  the 
fea  or  water,  varied  to  Ev,  Iv,  and  Jb,  and  means  the  water 
or  fea  head. 

But  the  Niger  is  often  written  Nigeris,  or  the  little  fea 
lake  or  head ; and  it  is  accordingly  rendered  the  Neel-el-Aheed. 
or  the  little  fea  head,  Nile j and  from  this  name  it  would  feem 
connedted  with  the  ./Egyptian  Bahr-el-Abiad. 

The  Nigeris  is  alfo  written  Nigrit  or  Nigekit,  in  Ni- 
gritia,  which  lad  word  is  always  rendered  the  territory  of  the 
Blacks } but  it  means  the  territory  of  the  little  fea  lake. 

Soudan  or  Sudan  is  alfo  dated  to  mean  the  fame  as  Ni - 
gritia.  The  country  of  the  Blacks  : But  here  alfo  Sou  and  Su 
is  water  or  the  fea,  and  Dan  is  lake,  as  in  the  Jordan ; and 
the  country  of  Sudan  is  alfo  the  territory  of  the  water  or  fea 
lake. 

That  Souda  and  Suda  may  be  Arabic  for  black,  I will  not 
difpute,  but  this  adjedtive  is  inapplicable  for  the  name  of  this 
dream. 

It  has  been  of  old,  and  of  late  times,  conceived,  that  the 
Niger  lofes  itfelf  in  lakes  and  fands  about  Wangara;  but  of 
the  real  exidence  of  fuch  lakes  we  have  no  certain  accounts. 
We  have,  however,  a fea  lake  in  Ada  without  an  outlet, 
named  Van,  or  IVan.  Gar  alfo  means  a lake,  but  the  word 
Wangara  means  the  fea  lake  territory,  or  perhaps  the  lakes 
territory. 

The  Niger  is  fuppofed  near  this  place  to  turn  foutherly, 
and  to  have  no  connedtion  with  the  white  (or  ridge )*  river  of 
the  Nile. — But  it  has  been  dated  by  Mr.  Jackfon  and  others, 
that  the  Niger  is  the  white  river ; and  Mr.  J.  fays,  he  received 
information,  that  in  178O,  feventeen  black  traders  traced  it 
into  JEgypte. 

The  Joliba  rifes  on  a ridge  in  the  middle  of  Africa,  from 
which  the  Sanagal , or  the  little  fea  head;  and  the  Gambia , 
or  the  lake  water,  run  wed  j and  the.  Niger,  ead5  and  fome 


* See  the  article  White  Sea. 
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fuppofe  that  after  turning  foutherly  it  lofes  its  name  in  the 
Zad,  Zair,  or  Congo. 

The  Niger,  Zad,  Zair,  and  Congo  mean  the  fame,  and 
fhould  they  be  the  fame  ttream,  I might  reckon  from  its 
length  (of  more  than  4000  miles)  that  its  head  is  much  higher 
than  hitherto  edimated — high  enough  perhaps  to  fend  fome 
of  its  water  into  the  Abiad,  as  well  as  into  the  Zair , as  for- 
merly and  at  prefent  aderted. 

But  we  cannot  reafon  on  the  courfes  of  rivers  from  names. 
In  defcribing  the  Cong  mountains,  authors  call  them  from  the 
ancients  Montes  LuncP , and  tranflate  them  lunar  mountains,  or 
mountains  of  the  moon ! The  word  Can  or  Con  is  lake,  the  n 
is  often  pronounced  hard  ng.  Every  country  fends  its  rivers 
from  fome  heads,  and  the  Cong  mountains  fend  their  dreams, 
no  doubt,  into  the  Congo,  or  fea  lake,  in  like  manner  : — but 
not  only  is  Cong,  a lake  or  water  head  ; but  Lon  or  Lun  means 
the  fame.  The  Montes  Luncs  are  therefore  the  lake  mountains ; 
and  the  mountains  of  the  moon  are  geographical  bulls.  In 
like  manner,  the  mountains  named  Kumri  or  Komri,  from 
whence  the  Abiad  is  imagined  to  flow,  are  as  abfurdly  called 
mountains  of  the  moon  ! 

Wangara  is  faid  to  be  called  alfo  Belad-el-Tebr,  i.  e.  fay 
authors,  the  country  of  gold  ! 

The  Wad-el-Gazel  is  faid  to  mean  the  river  of  the  antelopes. — 
But  Gaz  comes  from  Gais,  a torrent  or  dream,  and  El  is  bor- 
der, or  a diminutive;  and  Wad-el-Gazel  is  a long  and  fertile 
valley,  which  torrents,  or  dreams,  water,  and  make  fruitful; 
and  whofe  inhabitants  never  dreamt  of  their  dreams  being 
derived  from  antelopes  / 

But  not  only  are  thefe  names  of  rivers,  thefe  mountains  of 
the  moon,  thefe  antelopes  of  African  torrents,  vulgar  errors ; 
but  I am  forry  to  date,  that  no  old  names  are  rightly  ex- 
plained : — They,  are  all  bulls  and  antelopes ! — And  indead  of 
fearching  for  epithets  reprefenting  our  ideas  of  the  names  of 
things,  authors  hunt  for  their  alludons,  or  for  qualities  which 
thefe  names  have  not  attached  to  them. 

Go  is  the  fea,  and  Congo  may  imply  the  fea  lake  or  head,  and 
the  fame  as  the  Niger,  Let  us  now  fee  what  the  Zad  and  the 
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Zair  mean.  Authors  fuppofe  that  Z is  the  fame  as  Ds  in 
words.  The  Zair  may  then  be  written  Dfair.  Ea  may  be 
water  by  page  xliii.  in  the  word  fea  : And  with  the  letter  S 
prefixed,  which  means  confluence,  this  will  imply  the  water 
confluence,  or  the fea.  in  like  manner  Ad  is  water,  and 
with  5 prefixed  in  this  name,  it  means  alfo  the  fea.  The 
letter  D will  imply  head  in  a variety  of  names,  and  Dfad  or 
Zad  implies  the  fea  head  or  lake.  In  the  fame  way  Av,  the 
fea  or  water,  is  varied  to  Au,  Ar,  or  Air,  as  in  the  river  Air 
or  Ayr . — Air,  water,  with  S prefixed,  will  mean  the  water 
confluence  or  fea,  and  D will  imply  head ; and  the  Dfair  or, 
Zair  alfo  will  mean  the  fea  head,  or  the  fea  lake. — All  thefe 
names  then  agree  with  the  Niger . — But  as  large  flreams  run- 
ning into  the  fea  are  called  fea  heads,  or  little  fea  heads,  no- 
thing is  to  be  drawn  from  names  to  prove  the  Niger  and  the 
Zair  to  be  a united  ftream. 

At  600  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Zair  has  been  faid  to  be 
called  Enzaddi,  and  it  is  aflerted  that  Zair  means  “ roaring , 
turbulent,  See.:”  And  that  Zad  implies  “frightful,  terrific , 
&c.”*  But  thefe  are  all  inapplicable  etymons. — Ad,  water,  is 
the  root  of  Zad,  and  Zaddi  is  its  diminutive  noun.  The  prefix 
En  means  the:  Enzaddi  then  implies  the  little  fea  head-,  and 
this  may  not  be  the  Zair , nor  the  Zad,  but  another  branch 
of  this  ftream.  Notwithftanding  this  feeming  difagreement, 
if  the  Niger  has  Is  poftfixed,  the  Zad  may  alfo  have  an  / the 
fame ; and  En-Zaddi  may  ftill  be  the  Nigeris. 

Nearer  Fezzan  are  the  mountains  called  by  Pliny,  Ater , 
from  A,  an  hill,  and  Ter,  land  ; or  from  A,  an  hill,  and  Ter , 
border  land ; and  hence  this  word  may  mean  the  hill  land, 
or  the  border  hill  land.  Others  are  called  Souda,  and  fuppofed 

• I wish  not  to  censure  authors  who  endeavour  to  explain  ancient 
words. — But  to  apeak  plainly,  and  without  flattery  or  detraction : No 
etymologist  has  comprehended  these  terms.  Men  are  forever  hunting 
after  allusions,  and  the  qualities  belonging  to  names  and  things.  It  is 
easy  to  conjure  up  a shadow,  but  in  producing  the  substance  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty  has  always  obtained. — Were  I to  except  a late 
critic  on  the  word  Island,  who  has  given  rightly  a partial  explanation 
of  this  word,  I know  not  another  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  who  has 
treated  one  old  name  rationally.  To  point  out,  however,  the  several 
bearings  of  such  terms,  I have  endeavoured  in  the  Introduction  to  ex- 
plain this  word  more  generally,  in  order  to  shew  how  others  ought  to 
be  analysed. 
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to  mean  black.  But  A,  an  hill,  pronounced  Au,  often  changes 
to  Ou,  with  //prefixed  we  have  Hou,  an  hill,  with  S,  w'hich 
implies  the  fame,  we  have  Sou,  an  hill  ; Da  is  land  ; and 
the  hill  land  will  be  the  import  of  Souda . — Harutfh  may  be 
rendered  the  border  heads, — All  thefe  terms  have  been  long 
unknown. 

O 

Is  called  Oir,  or  the  Spindle  Tree,  by  Gaelic  writers,  and 
Onn , furfe  or  gorfe. — But  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  called  Oin , 
which  is  a fpring  or  fountain  : In  which  In  is  a variation  of 
An,  water,  as  in  the  river  Inn,  or  as  in  the  Inny.  O-in  is 
therefore  the  water  head,  and  0,  tho’  not  an  Hebrew  charadter 
for  the  head  or  fpring,  is  a very  appropriate  pidture  or  hiero- 
glyphick.  Ogh  or  0 is  alfo  an  ear.  Many  other  imports  will 
occur,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  vowels  A and  U,  which  are 
oommutable  with  0. 

OPHIR. 

An),  the  fea,  often  changes  to  Ah,  Ap,  Op,  and  Oph ; and 
Ir  is  border  or  coaft,  Hence  Ophir  may  mean  the  fea  border, 
or  the  fea  coaji.  Even  the  phrafe  of  going  to  Ophir,  may  be 
underftood  allufively,  as  we  ufe  the  phrafe  of  going  to  fea. 
Ophir  may  moreover  mean  the  head  border.  But  ignorance 
adopts  many  allufions,  rehearfes  many  plaufible  tales,  many 
ftrange  (lories ; and  we  have  enough  of  all  thefe  on  the  word 
Ophir,  to  (hew  the  exuberant  fancies  of  man. 

OASIS. 

We  have  found  that  O means  head  or  fpring.  As  is  water 
in  a great  variety  of  names;  and  a variation  of  Us,  here  Is, 
means  territory ; and  the  wrater  fpring  territory  may  be  the 
import  of  this  name. 

At  this  Oafs,  now  called  Siwah,  was  a Temple  of  Jupiter, 
named  Avion.  Siwah  or  Sivab  means  the  water  head  or  fpring 
territory.  This  Temple  flood  at  a place  formerly  called  San - 
tariah,  the  holy  border  or  temple  diftridt.  Its  prefent  name, 
Ummebeda,  may  imply,  from  the  Gaelic,  the  cave  of  predic- 
tion. Ammon  mod  probably  means  borderland ; but  if  Am 
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fhould  mean  water  inftead  of  border,  it  will  imply  the  water 
land,  or  water  head  land.  There  is  no  term  lefs  underftood, 
than  the  eafy  word  Amon  or  Ammon. 

Major  Rennell  has  fliewn,  from  geometrical  meafures,  that 
at  Siwah  was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  : In  confirmation 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  numbers  and  of  his  lines,  ufed  for  that 
purpofe,  I have  here  fhewn  that  its  names  prove  thefe  to  be 
corre&ly  adopted  and  laid  down. 

P. 

The  tree  which  gave  name  to  this  letter,  hath  not  been 
difcovered  by  Gaelic  writers.  They  call  P,  Peith-boc j but 
thefe  words  have  they  no  where  explained. 

En  is  land,  and  Pen  being  head  land,  the  letter  P will 
mean  head  or  point. — Eitb  is  an  inflexion  of  Aith,  an  head, 
and  Bocan  is  cottage,  i.  e.  little  houfe  : But  An  is  a diminu- 
tive, and  Boc,  houfe.  Peith-boc  then  is  the  hill  point  houfe 
and  no  tree  was  found  to  refemble  it. — This  letter  changes  to 
B and  to  F.  Its  Coptic  name  is  Bi  or  Pi — the  hill  or  head 
point. — Perhaps  the  fignal  houfe,  watch  tower,  light-houfe, 
beacon,  or  any  high  place,  or  hill  town,  may  be  reprefented 
by  this  letter. — In  the  iEthiopic  P is  called  Pait,  and  its 
figure  in  Bruce’s  Travels  is  correfponding  to  its  name,  to  the 
name  of  the  Coptic  alphabet,  and  to  that  of  the  Gaelic. — Pe 
or  Pa,  in  the  Hebrew  the  lip,  faid  to  be  “ made  by  a puff 
between  the  lips,”  feems  not  to  anfwer  as  a defeription  of 
this  letter ; but  as  Beth  or  Beith  was  houfe  or  town  in  gene- 
ral fituations — Peith  feems  to  mean  thofe  on  heads,  or  ifolated 
heights. 

I might  make  a diftir&ion  between  B and  P,  by  Bating, 
that  the  firft  generally  refers  to  a ridge,  the  fecond  to  fome 
point,  head,  or  end : And  often  this  head  is  a round  one, 
and  Bands  fingly,  or  feparated  a little  from  the  ridge. 

PADAN  ARAM. 

Thefe  words  are  totally  unknown  to  commentators,  and 
Padan  fuppofed  to  mean  fruitful  or  cultivated.  But  the  Feat 
is  tbefea  road:  And  as  An  and  On  fometimes  mean  road,  by 
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page  73,  and  Radhon  or  Padhon  is  Gaelic  for  a fea  or  water 
road.  Padan  will  alfo  mean  the  fea  head  road. — Aram  may 
come  from  Ar,  border,  and  Am,  Em,  or  M,  a plain,  and  tbe 
fea  road  border  flam  may  be  the  import  of  Padan  Aram. 

This  name  was  changed  to  AJfyria,  derived  from  As  the 
fea,  S head  or  heads,  Yir  border,  and  la  land  or  territory ; 
and  the  fea  head  or  road  border  territory,  is  the  meaning  of 
this  name  : It  is  now  called  Mefopotamia. 

The  PERRIZITES. 

When  Abraham  firft  pitched  his  tents  in  the  holy  land, 
that  part  cajl  and  weft,  was  divided  between  the  Canaanites 
and  the  Perrizites.  Authors  unluckily  have  never  recognifed 
the  imports  of  names,  and  have  fuppofed  this  laft  to  imply  a 
villager  or  a ‘wanderer ; and  that  too  without  being  enabled 
to  give  the  leaft  reafon  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  terms  in  tranfla- 
tion.  I have  fhewn  in  the  following,  that  the  Canaanites 
were  inhabitants  of  the  river  of  Jordan  and  its  territory. — 
And  Pales,  Philis,  or  Pilis,  in  Paleftine  and  Philijlia,  were 
names  for  the  fea  coaft,  and  meant  the  Jhallonu  fea  head  or  coajl. 
The  letter  L often  changes  to  R or  Rr  j and  hence  Pales, 
Philis,  or  Pilis,  and  Perriz  or  Peris  mean  the  fame.  The 
Perrizites  then  were  dwellers  on  the  lands  of  the  (hallow  fea 
coaft:  The  Canaanites  inhabitants  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  river  Jordan — and  only  two  nations  were  at  this  time 
mentioned  from  the  features  of  nature,  as  dividing  this 
country. 

The  word  Periz,  Peris,  or  Perriz,  might  in  after  times  be 
applied  to  other  fituations  where  appropriate ; but  in  this  in- 
ftance,  and  at  the  above  time,  we  have  no  authority  to  fay 
more  than  here  quoted. — It  appears  then  in  this,  and  in  va- 
rious other  inftances,  that  many  parts  of  the  feriptures  are 
not  underftood. 

The  PEL  A SGI, 

tl  A people  of  Greece,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  mod  an- 
cient in  the  world.  They  firft  inhabited  Argolia  in  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  which  from  them  received  the  name  of  Pclafgia, 
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and  about  1883  years  before  Chrift,  they  paffedinto  iEmoniaj 
and  were  afterwards  difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of  Greece. 
Some  of  them  fixed  their  habitations  in  Epirus,  others  in 
Crete,  Italy,  and  Lefbos.  From  thefe  different  changes  of 
fituation,  all  the  Greeks  are  indifcriminately  called  Pelafgians, 
and  their  country  Pelafgia,  tho’  more  properly  fpeaking  it 
fhould  be  confined  to  Theffaly,  Epirus,  and  Pelopcfhnefus  in 
Greece.  Some  of  the  Pelafgians  that  had  been  driven  from 
Attica  fettled  at  Lemnos,  where  fometime  after  they  carried 
fome  Athenian  women,  whom  they  had  feized  in  an  expedi- 
tion on  the  coaft  of  Attica.  They  raifed  fome  children  by 
thefe  captive  females,  but  they  afterwards  deftroyed  them, 
with  their  mothers,  thro’  jealoufy,  becaufe  they  differed  in 
manners  as  well  as  in  language  from  them.  This  horrid 
murder  was  attended  by  a dreadful  peftilenee ; and  they  were 
ordered,  to  expiate  their  crime,  to  do  whatever  the  Athe* 
nians  commanded  them.  This  was  to  deliver  their  poffeffions 
into  their  hands.  The  Pelafgians  feem  to  have  received  their 
name  from  Pelafgus,  the  firft  king  and  founder  of  their 
nation.” 

<c  Pelasgia,  a country  of  Greece,  whofe  inhabitants  are 
called  Pelafgi  or  Pelafgiota.  Every  country  of  Greece,  and  all 
Greece  in  general,  is  indifcriminately  called  Pelafgia,  tho’ 
the  name  fhould  be  more  particularly  confined  to  a part  of 
Theffaly,  fituate  between  the  Perteus,  the  Aliacmon,  and  the 
Sperchius.  The  maritime  borders  of  this  part  of  Theffaly 
were  afterwards  called  Magnefia,  tho’  the  fea  or  its  fhore  ftill 
retained  the  name  of  Pela/gicus  Sinus , now  the  gulph  of  Nolo.'9 

I have  thus  far  quoted,  to  fhew  the  common  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  names. — Thofe  who  wifh  to  examine  this  fur- 
ther, fhould  confult  Profcjfor  Marjh's  Tra6t  on  the  JEolic  Di- 
gamma, and  what  hath  been  written  upon  this  Pamphlet  in 
the  Reviews,  Claffical  Journals,  &c. 

The  root  of  Pel , in  Pelafgia,  was  derived  from  Av,  the  fea, 
varied  to  Au,  Al,  and  El.  P,  as  a prefix  either  to  words  for 
water  or  land,  means  head : — En,  land,  with  P prefixed,  be- 
comes Pen,  a name  for  head  land  : and  El,  here  the  fea,  with 
the  fame  prefix,  becomes  Pel,  and  means  the  fea  head , as  it 
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does  in  Pelopotinefus , and  in  a variety  of  other  names.  As,  ill 
Pt’la/gia,  may  be  alfo  head,  and  Gia,  which  is  the  fame  as 
Tia,  territory  j and  the  fca-he ad  head-territory,  is  probably  an 
import  of  this  ancient  name. 

This  appellation  was  fometimes  written  Pelargi,  and  ren- 
dered by  writers  vagabonds  •,  but  Pel  may  imply  as  before, 
and  Ar  may  be  border  or  bead,  and  the  Pelargi  and  Pelafgi 
may  be  fynonymous  names. 

Thefe  people  were  in  later  times  named  the  Danaida,  in 
which  Dan  is  the  water  or  fea  head  ; and  Aid,  from  Aitb , 
may  likewife  be  head,  and  Ac  is  territory ; and  hence  Da- 
naida,  Pelafgi,  and  Pelargi  are  alfo  fynonymes. 

In  Hellas,  the  root  El  implies  the  fea.  H has  been  tliewn 
to  mean  head  or  heads,  and  As  is  here  a variation  of  Us,  ter- 
ritory— fo  that  Hellas  means  the  fea  head  (or  heads)  terri- 
tory : And  to  fhew  that  this  is  its  import  we  have  Gracia,  in 
which,  if  G be  changed  to  C,  we  fhall  find  that  it  implies 
the  fea  head  or  creek  territory. 

It  is  faid  that  this  fea  head  is  now  called  Livadia,  in  which 
lv  is  here  the  fea,  and  El  or  L may  be  head ; and  Liv  may 
be  the  fame  as  Lev,  in  the  Levant — the  fea  head, — Ad  may 
alfo  be  head,  and  la,  territory,  and  this  name,  and  thofe 
which  have  before  been  explained  are  fynonymes. 

But  I have  proved  in  Philiflia,  that  the  diminutive  A means 
there  Jhallow  5 and  As,  Ar,  or  Ad  on  the  contrary,  as  having 
broad  vowels,  may  be  augments,  and  mean  either  great  or 
deep . The  fea  of  the  Levant,  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
mud  of  the  Nile,  is  a Jhallow  fea-head\  And  as  Aigain  is 
Gaelic  for  the  deep,  the  AEgean  Sea  may  be  the  deep  fea. — 
Pclafgia  then  may  mean  the  deep  fca-hcad  territory,  and  include 
all  the  land  around  this  fea ; in  which  cafe  the  Pelargi  will 
imply  the  decp-fca  head-landers,  and  this  may  be  an  appropri- 
ate name  for  them ; but  of  this  the  reader  will  judge. 

The  word  Pelagus  is  faid  to  be  Greek  for  the  fea , or  the 
depth  of  the  fea  5 but  this  word  too  requires  analyzing.  Pel 
here  means  as  before,  Ic  is  a diminutive,  and  Ac  is  an  aug- 
ment by  page  V.  of  this  Preface ; and  as  C and  G are  cognate 
letters,  and  were  formerly  ufed  for  each  other,  Jg  will  alfo 
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be  a diminutive,  and  Ag  an  augment.  But  Ag  will  mean 

deep  as  well  as  great,  and  Pelag  will  mean  the  deep  Jea  head 

Us  will  be  region,  and  Pelagus , in  Head  of  the  fea,  &rc.  will 
mean  the  deep  Jea-head  region.  This  fea  is  now  called  by  the 
Turks  Acdenis  or  Acdeniz , in  which  we  have  found  Ac,  the 
deep  or  deep,  and  Den  from  En,  water,  here  the  fea,  with  D, 
which  means  head,  prefixed,  will  imply  the  deep  fea  head  • Is 
or  Iz  may  be  a variation  of  Us,  region ; and  the  deep  fea  head 
region  may  be  the  import  of  Acdeniz.  But  if  we  confider  the 
name  JEgcan  as  a diminutive  noun,  then  Iz  or  Is  will  become 
a diminutive,  and  Acdeniz  will  mean  the  deep,  little  fea,  head, 
or  the  Jittle-fea  deep  head. 

In  Pelargi  the  G may  be  changed  to  C 3 and  the  fyllables 
of  Pelarchi  are  tranfpofed  in  Ar chi-pel,  the  prefen t vulgar 
name  of  this  head  : To  which  if  we  add  Ag,  deep,  we  fhal! 
find  that  the  word  Arcbigelage  means  the  head-landers,  deep 
fca-head. 

It  is  my  lot  to  differ  in  every  inftance  from  other  men, 
where  proper  names  are  concerned.  Bullet,  in  his  Celtic  Dic- 
tionary, allows  all  thefe  old  names  to  be  loft,  and  yet  this 
writer,  and  every  other  author,  has  for  ages  endeavoured  to 
explain  them  from  the  common  words  of  mankind  ! Even  Mr. 
Gough,  Mr.  Ledwich,  and  others,  who  have  highly  cenfured 
the  temerity  of  authors  in  attempting  to  illuftrate  them,  have 
not  themfelves  refrained  from  giving  what  they  confidered 
their  imports,  and  have  in  their  explanations  univerfally  failed. 

Nothing  then  but  a clofe  and  laborious  inveftigatiou  can 
poftibly  lead  to  a train  of  rationally  eftimating  and  refolving 
the  long-loft  imports  of  the  old  names  around  us  : And  no- 
thing but  an  attentive  examination  of  the  fynonymous  roots, 
prefixes,  and  poftfixes  of  names  throughout  a great  part  of 
the  globe,  hath  led  to  the  folution  of  the  imports  of  the  names 
of  diftant  regions,  explained  in  this  work. 

I have  lhewn  that  the  name  Pelafgia  was  derived  from  the 
territory  around  the  AEgcan  Sea,  and  the  Pelafgi  were  confe- 
quently  named  from  it.  We  have  therefore  not  fearched 
abroad  for  this  people,  but  have  found  them  on  this  fea 
border. 
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P cloponnefus  is  derived  from  Pel  as  berore,  Opon  is  headland, 
which  is  often  the  name  of  iflands  in  this  fea,  and  Nefe  is 
nofe  or  point.  The  claflical  account  of  this  word,  importing 
its  being  the  \fland  of  Pelops,  is  an  abfurdity  fuited  only  to 
mythological  digejlion : And  aftonifhed  muft  the  reader  be, 
whep  he  is  informed  that  all  the  defcents  of  names  which 
have  been  taught,  and  all  the  genealogies  of  gods  and  god- 
defies  which  have  been  delivered  to  the  world,  are  nothing 
but  tales  of  fidtion  and  ftories  of  ignorance. 

The  Pelafgi  have  been  brought  from  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  given  names  to  diftant 
parts  of  the  earth.  In  like  manner  a modern  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  fliew,  that  anciently  all  Europeans , including  the 
Inland  ftates,  were  Goths,  (i.  e.  Seamen.1)  and  that  all  the 
Celta  ( headlanders ) were  ftupid  wandering  tribes  without  any 
fixed  habitations ! 

We  are  forever  inapplicably  naming  lands  from  men.  Re. 
cently  have  we  feen  learned  difiertations  on  the  Pelafgi. — 
Men  imported  as  adventurers  into  Gracia , Ionia,  Tbracia, 
Macedonia , Theffalia,  &c. — Juft  fo  our  own  hiftorians  import 
into  Britain  whole  nations  of  Mcnapii,  Belgce,  Hedui,  Bibroci, 
&c.  from  the  Continent : Into  Ireland  hordes  of  Mejiapii, 
Belgce,  Gauls,  Finns , Scythians,  and  Cumbri,  from  the  Conti- 
nent : Into  Scotland,  nations  of  Pifls  and  Scots  from  Siberia, 
&c. — Whilft  thefirft  of  thpfe  were  fimply  Britons,  and  named 
from  the  features  of  their  lands : — The  fecond  all  honeft 
Irijhmen,  and  named  from  their  fituations : — And  the  third, 
the  PiBs  and  Scots,  the  pointlandcrs  and  the  highlanders  all  hardy 
Scotchmen,  and  named  from  the  fea  heads  and  high  lands  of 
their  kingdom.  And  when  reader  fliall  we  ftem  this  tide,  to 
increafe  which,  for  more  than  2000  years  every  adventurer  has 
contributed  his  urn,  and  difpenfed  his  ftream,  and  in  which 
our  moft  learned  critics  have  fwam  with  the  torrent,  without 
perceiving  that  their  courfes  have  led  to  a fea  of  delufion  ? 

R. 

R,  Er,  or  Ar  may  be  border  or  head — it  is  faid  to  mean 
continuity,  length,  &c,  R often  changes  to  h,  and  Ruts , the 
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Gaelic  name  of  the  letter  R,  changes  to  Luis,  a little  fea. 
Ruis  is  alfo  a way  or  road.  It  is  called  the  elder  tree  by  the 
Irifh.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  named  Ris,  Rejh,  quafi  RoJJj  or 
Ros,  an  head;  and  Ris,  an  head,  is  alfo  Gaelic  for  a king. 
It  is  called  Ro  in  the  Coptic,  and  in  the  Gaelic  Rbo,  which 
may  be  written  Rough  as  in  Borough,  and  in  which  cafe  it 
alfo  means  head.  R as  continuity  may  mean  flowing,  &e. 
In  River,  Av,  water,  changes  to  lv ; Er  means  great,  and 
the  initial  R flowing;  and  River,  the  great  flowing  water,  or 
the  great  ftream.  River  then  is  a more  expreffive  term  than 
Avon , which  means  only  the  great  water . 

ROOTS  of  WORDS. 

Roots  of  Words  are  varied  as  underneath. 

An,  water,  is  varied  to  On  in  the  Oney,  to  Un  in  the  Unes , 
to  In  in  the  Inny,  to  En  in  the  Enian. 

Ad,  At,  or  As,  water,  changes  to  Ed,  in  the  Eden,  to  Et, 
in  Eton,  to  Es  in  the  Efopus,  to  Id  in  the  Idel,  to  It  in  Ituna. 
to  Is  in  the  Ifis,  to  Od  in  the  Odel,  to  Ot  in  the  Otter,  to  Os 
in  the  Ofphagus,  to  Ut  in  the  Utus,  to  Us  in  the  Ufway. 

Amh  or  Av,  water,  fynonymes  Ah,  Af,  Ap,  Aph,  &:c. 
changes  to  Ev  in  Everton,  to  Iv  in  the  IveJ,  to  Ov  in  the 
Ovis,  &c.  &c. 

Au,  water,  derived  from  Av,  fynonymes  Ar,  Al,  Alf,  Ah, 
&c.  varies  to  Eu  in  the  Euel  or  Ewel,  to  Or  in  the  Ore,  to 
Ur  in  the  Ure,  to  El  in  the  Elea,  to  II  in  the  Ila,  to  01  in 
the  Olina,  to  Ul  in  the  Ula,  &c.  &c. 

Eafc,  or  Efc,  or  Ex,  water,  is  Afc  or  Ax  at  Axmouth,  Ofc 
or  Ox  at  Oxon,  Ufc  at  Uik,  was  lfc  in  Ifca  Damnoniorum, 
now  Efc  or  Ex. 

Oicbe,  otherwife  Oc,  Och,  or  Og,  water,  is  Ock  in  Ocking- 
ton,  is  Ec  in  Ecclefburne,  &c. 

Ean,  which  is  the  fame  as  An,  water,  may  have  25  varia- 
tions. Ead  feems  alfo  to  have  been  written  for  Ad,  and  may 
have  the  fame  changes  Au  will  likewife  have  the  changes 
mentioned  in  page  xliii. 
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I have  here  fhewn  fome  of  the  changes  in  the  roots  or 
words  for  water,  ftream,  &c. — The  variations  of  appellations 
for  hills  and  for  other  parts  of  nature  are  nearly  the  fame, 
and  are  fully  explained  in  this  treatife. 

ROMA. 

The  word  Av,  the  fea  or  water,  varies  to  Ov,  and  this  to 
Om.  The  letter  R means  border  or  head ; Rom  then  may 
imply  tic  water  bead  : And  as  Aa  or  A , by  page  xliii,  means 
territory,  Roma  implies  the  water  bead  territory.  See  a longer 
account  in  page  lxvii. 


S. 

In  the  Hebrew,  Sin  or  Shin  is  faid  to  be  a tooth , and  writers 
affert  that  it  is  exa&ly  alike  one  : But  we  cannot  allow  that 
teeth  were  hieroglyphicks  for  the  features  of  nature. — S may 
b?  written  Es,  and  mean  water ; or  Ais  or  Es,  and  mean  hill* 
It  is  called  by  Gaelic  writers  Sail,  the  willow  but  I fhould 
confider  Sail,  the  fea,  and  derive  it  from  Av,  Au,  Al,  or  Ail, 
water,  and  Sail,  the  fea  (from  which  comes  our  word  Sailor) 
would  be  the  water  confluence  and  S would  mean  head  or 
confluence. — Many  other  imports  may  be  found  for  S,  as  well 
as  for  other  letters  already  mentioned.  S is  often  written  for 
F and  H. — S before  E and  I is  generally  pronounced  Sb. 

“ Sin  or  Zin,  a city  and  defert  fouth  of  the  holy  land  in 
Arabia  Petrea,  is  faid  by  authors  to  give  name  to  the  Wilder- 
nefs  of  Sin." — But  this  is  a great  mijlake.  “ Scripture  diftin- 
guifhes  two  cities,  and  two  deferts  of  Sin.  The  one  is  written 
Sin  with  Samecb : The  other  Tzin,  with  Tzade (The  He- 
brew Tzade  is  the  Arabic  Sad,  and  this  means  the  water 
head,  and  the  letter  as  a hieroglyphick  anfwers  to  its  import.) 
“ The  firfl  of  the  above  cities  was  near  iEgypte,  and  the  Red 
Sea.  The  Hebrews  were  no  fooner  out  of  this  fea,  but  they 
were  in  the  Wildernefs  of  Sin,  which  is  between  Elim  and 
Sinai. 

The  word  In  is  land.  5 means  head  or  heads ; and  the 
bead  land,  and  not  the  cities,  gave  name  to  this  portion  of 
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Arabia;  and  the  Coptic  S,  formed  like  our  C,  was  its  hiero- 
glyph] clc  or  fymbol. 

In  the  Coptic  S is  Sima,  in  which  Ima  may  mean  the  bor- 
der land  of  SEgypte,  and  Sima  the  head  border  land ; and  this 
Samech  alfo  implies: — the  Coptic  5 and  its  name  refer  then 
diredtly  to  the  head  land  of  Sin.  From  hence  it  is  plain,  that 
— the  Greeks  borrowed  the  letter  Sigma  or  Sima  from  the 
Copts;  for  the  land  of  Sin  is  a proof  of  this,  as  was  the  land 
of  the  Delta,  that  they  derived  their  letter  Delta  from  iEgypte. 
That  they  were  indebted  to  the  Copts  for  other  letters,  will 
eafily  be  granted,  from  what  has  been  advanced  concerning 
them. 

The  SEGONTIACI. 

In  the  defcription  of  the  Segontiaci,  Richard  dates  that  they 
bordered  on  the  Kennet.  I have  accordingly  rendered  their 
name  from  this  lake,  and  its  hills;  but  on  reconfidering  this 
fubjedt,  I doubt  Richard's  authority.  The  Cenimanni  mean 
the  Jhallonv  lake  head  landers ; and  Silchejler  implies  the  hill 
fortrefs  or  camp. — Vin  in  Vindonum,  from  In,  land,  and  Tas 
head,  means  the  fame  as  Sil,  and  Donum  is  camp,  and  the 
fame  as  Chejler. — In  Segont,  Segh,  or  Sigh,  pronounced  Se 
and  Si  is  Gaelic  for  an  hill  or  head,  and  Gon,  from  On,  land, 
with  C or  G as  a prefix,  which  means  inclofure,  often  implies 
inclofed  land,  a fortrefs,  or  camp,  as  in  Rerigonia , and  in 
Segontium  in  Wales:  Vindonum,  Scgon,  written  Segont,  and 
Silchejler,  are  therefore  fynonymous  names ; and  the  Segon- 
tiaci muft  have  been  named  by  Ccejar,  from  their  town  and 
territory  around,  and  not  from  the  Kennet  or  Jh allow  lake, 
which  the  Cenimanni  from  name  muft  have  poflefled. 

Should  it  be  fuppofed  that  Ceefar  meant  to  diftinguifh  the 
people  of  this  country  by  thofe  of  the  lake  heads,  and  thefe 
of  its  bottoms  or  low  lands — Ag  or  Eg  may  from  the  Gaelic 
mean  bottom,  and  Es  or  S implying  water,  may  become  a 
prefix  in  Seg,  fuppofing  it  to  mean  the  water  bottom  : On  is 
land,  and  the  lake  lowlanders  may  in  this  cafe  be  the  Segon- 
tiaci : But  by  this  tranflation,  the  name  Caer  Segont,  which 
was  the  Britifh  name  of  Silchejler,  will  not  be  the  fynonyme 
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of  Silchejler,  nor  of  Vindonum,  will  deftroy  the  fuppofition 
here  infilled  upon ; and  this  and  what  is  Rated  above  will 
prove,  that  Richard’s  authority  is  not  well  founded  : But  the 
reader’s  furprife  at  this  will  ceafe  when  he  has  read  the  notes 
in  the  following  abridged  Tranflation  of  Richard’s  6th 
Chapter. 

In  a few  inflances  I have  referred  to  the  Gaelic  language 
for  words  explanatory  of  old  names,  which  have  not  been  fo 
applicable  as  thofe  obtained  from  the  general  directions  of  this 
preface — I will  feleCt  one  example. 

DUROCOBRIVIS. 

Durocobrivis  of  the  Itinerary  was  formerly  Durocbri — the 
lingular  number  or  word  Bri  or  Brius,  is  changed  in  the  ab- 
lative plural  to  Br'vvis,  and  Duroc  to  Duroco. 

Dur-oc  imports  the  head  border  land,  from  B,  (or  Beighe ), 
a prefix  for  head,  Ur,  border,  and  Oc,  land.  But  tie  head 
border  land  is  a plain  by  page  *1 ; and  Bri  is  hill.  The  plain 
bill,  or  hill  plain,  is  therefore  the  fignification  of  this  name. 

BLACK  DOWN. 

The  utility  of  letters  as  prefixes  to  roots  may  be  further 
elucidated  in  the  name  of  Black  Down,  a large  track  of  hill 
land  in  Devon,  Somerfet,  &c.  This  name  is,  in  one  part  of 
this  range  of  hill  land,  more  properly  called  Blaighdon  and 
is  derived  from  the  root  Aigh,  an  hill.  The  letter  R (or  Ar) 
implies  border  or  continuity,  and  is  very  often  changed  to  L, 
which  means  the  fame. — B implies  head  or  heads.  This  hill 
land  has  many  projecting  heads  of  land ; and  the  heads’  bor- 
der is  the  fignification  of  the  two  firft  letters  : — But  the  head 
border  in  old  names  is  an  exprefiion  for  a plain  : — Blaigb  then 
means  the  plain  hill  •,  and  Blaighdon,  (as  Don  is  here  land)  im- 
plies the  plain  hill  land. — The  word  Aigh  is  fometimes  written 
Aig,  and  changed  to  Aic  j and  hence  Blaig  is  written  Blaic, 
Blac,  and  Black ) and  Black-down  is  the  fame  as  Blaighdon. 
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MOUNTAIN. 

In  the  word  Mountain — On  or  Oun  is  the  firft  root,  and 
this  means  land.  The  letter  M implies  head ; and  Mon  or 
Moun  is  the  head  or  hill  land  : — We  add  Tain  to  this  word, 
which  alfo  exprefles  head  land,  and  Teems  to  be  a tranflation 
of  Moun.  The  whole  word  can  therefore  only  be  applicably 
ufed  where  continuous  heads  of  land  are  fo  denominated. 

SAMARIA 

Is  faid  to  be  derived  from  Sbomeron , which  authors  tranflate, 
“ His  lees,  bis  prifon,  bis  guard,  bis  thorn,  or  bis  diamond,” ! 

How  is  it  poflible  to  conceive  that  the  name  of  the  country 
and  city  of  Samaria  can  refer  to  either  of  thefe  improbable  epi- 
thets ? — Rather  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  Hebrew  language  hath 
loft  the  import  of  this  name,  than  bring  fuch  filly  explana- 
tions from  it. 

The  city  of  Samaria  is  faid  in  the  lft  of  Kings  xvi.  and  24, 
to  have  been  built  by  Omri,  King  of  Ifrael ; and  it  is  ftated, 
that  he  bought  the  Hill  of  Samaria  of  Sbemer  the  owner,  which 
hill  in  Hebrew  is  called  Sbomeron. — But  in  Kings  lft,  xiii. 
and  32,  “ 4Q  years  before  the  reign  of  Omrif  mention  is 
made  of  tbe  cities  of  Samaria. 

From  unfkilfulnefs  in  names  this  laft  text  has  been  ab- 
iurdly  commented  upon,  and  writers  have  fuppofed  that  “ its 
author  lived  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  and  wrote  of  things 
and  places,  as  they  were  in  his  own  days,  &c.”* 

Give  me  leave,  reader,  to  remark,'  that  altho’  the  fcriptures 
fpeak  of  men’s  giving  names  to  places,  it  may  neverthelefs  in 
various  inftances  be  proved  that  the  places  gave  names  to 
thefe  very  men  and  in  the  inftance  before  you,  we  have 
one  direB  proof  of  this. — In  the  text  laft  cited,  Tbe  Cities 
of  Samaria  are  mentioned  4 9 years  before  the  City  of  Samaria 
was  built.  Samaria  was  then  tbe  ancient  name  of  tbe  country  j; 

• See  Dodd’s  Bible. 

t It  is  still  a common  belief,  that  men  gave  names  to  nations.  In 
like  manner  men  believed  that  the  snn  moved  round  the  earth  ; and 
Joshua  commanded  it  to  stand  still.  The  Prophets  wrote  according  to 
common  opinion  in  these  cases  ; and  the  moral  doctrines  which  they 
taught  are  no  way  lessened  in  truth  by  such  opinions. 
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and  this  name  defcended  not  from  Sbemer  before  he  was  born, 
nor  from  bis  bill  of  Samaria , as  authors  affert ; but  from  apart 
of  the  territory  of  Palejline  lying  between  Judah  and  Galilee , 
deriving  its  name  from  Av,  the  fea  or  water,  with  the  prefix 
S implying  head,  as  in  the  Savus,  which  means  the  fea  head. 
— Soften  changes  to  M,  and  Sav  becomes  Sam  in  Samos,  the 
fea  territory  : And  the  fea  bead  border  territory  was  the  import 
of  Samaria. 

In  time  the  hill  which  belonged  to  Sbemer,  whofe  name 
was  derived  from  this  land,  and  meant  the  fea  bead  borderer , 
was  to  become  the  chief  city.  It  had  much  water  on  and 
near  its  territory ; and  Sam  here  too  was  an  applicable  name 
for  this  water  head;  Ar  was  alfo  border,  and  la,  territory; 
and  the  name  of  the  country,  became  a proper  name  for  the 
chief  city. 

This  is  a plain  statement.  In  the  Hebrew  name  Shomeron, 
Shorn,  or  Som,  meant  the  fame  as  Sam,  Er  the  fame  as  Ar, 
and  On,  land,  the  fame  as  la. 

From  the  above  it  evidently  follows,  that  men  who  know 
not  the  imports  of  thefe  names,  are  in  certain  cafes  unfit  for 
commentators  on  the  fcriptures,  and  for  writers  on  ancient 
hiftory ; and  this  too  not  only  on  account  of  the  literal  mean- 
ings of  thefe  appellations,  but  alfo  on  account  of  their  fre- 
quent allufions. — Samaria,  Gilead,  the  Perrizites,  the  Ca~ 
naanites,  &c.  &c.  are  inftances  in  point,  and  I with  the  reader 
to  refer  to  our  comments  on  thefe  texts,  in  order  to  be  more 
fully  informed  on  thefe  obfervations. 

T. 

The  Hebrew  T is  called  by  authors  a Terminus  or  Crofs : I 
might  with  more  propriety  call  it  a Gallows. — Mr.  Baxter  af- 
ferts  that  it  hath  both  the  thape  and  found  of  an  hammer. — 
Irifh  writers  call  this  letter  Teine,  but  fele<5t  no  tree,  nor  af- 
fign  any  reafon  for  their  appellation. — It  is  pronounced  Tee, 
and  often  feems  to  be  written  in  words  Te,  which  like  Ce  or 
Ge,  means  land  j and  Celte  is  head  land. — It  may  alfo  mean 
head  or  houfe,  from  its  clofenefs  of  pronunciation  to  Teigbe 
or  Tigbe. — As  Teine  it  may  mean  fire,  light,  &c. ; and  in  the 
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Weft  of  England  we  formerly  ufed  the  exprefiion  of  “ Teine 
the  candle for  light,  or  give  fire  to  the  candle.  As  Teine  an 
inflexion  of  Tan  or  Tain , it  means  water  or  land  : And  in 
various  inftances  Tain  may  imply  the  head  land,  the  head 
water,  or  the  water  head.  In  the  Coptic  and  Greek  it  is 
called  Tau. — Teigbe,  Teeghe,  Tee,  or  T is  the  fame  as  D,  head  , 
Au  is  water,  and  Tau  is  alfo  the  water  head  5 or  the  water 
flowing  from  fome  hill,  or  forming  fome  W3ter  head,  or 
ftream. — But  Au  may  alfo  come  from  A,  an  hill,  pronounced 
Au,  and  then  Tau  may  be  the  head,  or  the  hill. 

I have  fully  proved  that  the  trees  of  the  Gaelic  alphabet  do 
not  explain  their  letters ; and  that  author’s  whims,  concern- 
ing the  Hebrew  and  other  hieroglyphick  characters,  have  not 
illuftrated  their  imports.  Nothing  but  the  peculiar  ufes  of 
letters,  in  defcribing  the  features  of  nature,  can  explain  the 
reafons  for  their  being  employed,  in  the  words  which  convey 
to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  fuch  features. 

The  TINE. 

Monf.  Bullet , in  his  Celtic  Dictionary,  fays,  that  the  im- 
ports of  all  the  old  names  of  the  univerfe  are  loft — “ except 
thoje  for  rivers 3” — and  he  derives  the  Tine  from  Ty,  two,  and 
Tyn,  double — fo  that  the  Tine  is  rendered  by  this  laborious 
writer — tbe  two-double ! 

I had  intended  in  a few  pages  to  have  fhown,  that  the 
names  of  rivers  are  totally  unknown,  as  well  as  thofe  for  other 
features  of  nature,  and  for  all  the  fettlements  of  the  world ; 
but  having  explained  the  Tine  in  pages  2 Q and  30,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  many  other  ftreams  throughout  this  work,  I 
fhall  omit  the  giving  more  in  this  preface,  than  only  juft  to 
mention,  that  the  Tine  may  come  from  An  ox  Ain,  water,  and 
T,  head  3 and  mean  the  head  water,  or  the  water  or  fea  head. 
—The  Teign  will  alfo  imply  the  fame.  The  Tiber  may  alfo 
come  from  Tib  or  Tiv,  a change  of  Tav,  the  fea,  and  Er, 
head  : But  this  ftream  may  otherwife  be  rendered  as  in  the 
introduction. 
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The  TANAIS,  now  the  DON. 

This  river  is  generally  derived  from  Pluturch’s  origin  of  its 
name. — The  ancients  and  moderns  agree  in  the  following 
account : 

f<  Tanais,  fays  Plutarch,  is  a river  of  Scythia , formerly  called 
the  Amazonian  river,  becaufe  the  Amazons  bathed  themfelves 
therein  j but  altered  its  name  upon  this  occafion.  Tanais , 
the  fon  of  Berojfus  and  Ly/ippe,  one  of  the  Amazons,  became  a 
vehement  hater  of  the  female  fex,  and  looking  upon  marriage 
as  ignominious  and  difhonourable,  applied  himfelf  wholly  to 
martial  affairs.  Which  fo  offended  Venus,  that  fhe  caufed 
him  to  fall  paffionately  in  love  with  his  own  mother.  True 
it  is,  at  firft  he  withftood  the  force  of  his  paffion,  but  finding 
he  could  not  vanquifh  the  fatal  neceffity  of  yielding  to  divine 
impulfe,  and  yet  delirous  to  prefervehis  refpeft  and  piety  to- 
wards his  mother,  he  flung  himfelf  into  the  Amazonian  river, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Tanais,  from  the  name  of  the 
young  man. 

In  this  river  grows  a plant  which  is  called  Halinda,  refem- 
bling  a colewort.  Which  the  inhabitants  bruifing  and  anoint- 
ing their  bodies  with  the  juice  of  it,  find  themfelves  in  a con- 
dition better  able  to  endure  the  extremity  of  the  cold;  and 
for  that  reafon,  in  their  own  language,  they  call  it  Berojfus' s oil . 

In  this  river  grows  a ftone  not  unlike  to  cryftal,  refernbling 
the  fhape  of  a man  with  a crown  upon  his  head.  The  ftone 
whoever  finds  when  the  King  dies,  and  has  it  ready  againft 
the  time  that  the  people  meet  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  to 
chufe  a new  Sovereign,  is  prefently  ele£ted  King,  and  receives 
the  feepter  of  the  deceafed  Prince  : As  Ciefiphon  relates  in  his 
third  book  of  Plants ; and  Arijlobulus  gives  us  the  fame  ac- 
count in  his  firft  book  of  Stones. 

Near  to  this  river  alfo  lies  a mountain,  in  the  language  of 
the  natives  called  Brixaba,  which  fignifies  the  Fore-head,  of  a 
Ram.  And  it  was  fo  called  upon  this  occafion,  Phryxus  hav- 
ing loft  his  After  Hclle  near  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  as  nature  in 
juftice  required,  being  extremely  troubled  for  his  lofs,  retired 
to  the  top  of  a certain  hill  to  diftburthen  himfelf  of  his  forrow. 
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At  which  time  certain  Barbarians  efpying  him,  and  mounting 
up  the  hill  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  a gold-fleec’d  ram 
leaping  out  of  a thicket,  and  feeing  the  multitude  coming, 
with  articulate  language,  and  the  voice  of  a man,  awakened 
Pbryxus  faft  aflcep,  as  being  tired  with  his  journey,  and  op- 
prefled  with  forrovv,  and  taking  him  upon  his  back,  carried 
him  to  Colcbos ; and  from  this  accident  it  was,  that  the  moun- 
tainous promontory  was  called  the  Rams  Fore-bead. 

In  this  mountain  grows  an  herb,  by  the  Barbarians  called 
Pbryxa,  not  unlike  our  common  rue.  Which  if  the  fon  of  a 
former  mother  have  it  in  his  pofleflion,  he  can  never  be  in- 
jured by  his  ftep-dame.  It  chiefly  grows  near  the  place  which 
is  called  Boreas's  den,  and  being  gathered  is  colder  than  fnow. 
But  if  any  ftep-dame  be  forming  a defign  againft  her  fon-in- 
law,  it  fets  itfelf  on  fire,  and  fends  forth  a bright  flame.  By 
which  means  they  who  are  thus  warned,  avoid  the  danger 
they  are  in  ; as  Agatbo  the  Samian  teftifies  in  his  fecond  book 
of  the  Scythian  Relations.” 

“ Tanais  f fays  the  tranflator  of  Herodotus — “ This  river 
is  now  called  the  Don.  According  to  Plutarch,  in  hisTrea- 
tife  of  celebrated  Rivers,  it  derived  its  name  from  a young 
man  named  Tanis,  who  avowing  a hatred  for  the  female  fex, 
was  by  Venus  caufed  to  feel  an  unnatural  paflion  for  his  own 
mother,  and  he  drowned  himfelf  in  confequence  in  this 
river.” 

Thus,  reader,  were  the  ancients  amujed  with  the  abfurd 
fables  of  claftic  writers.  Their  tranflators  and  commentators 
ftill  quote  thefe  fi£tions  for  our  injlruftion. — But  the  Tanais  is 
derived  from  Tan  or  Tain,  which  is  here  the  fame  as  Tine ; — 
Ais  is  head,  and  the  water  head  head  is  its  import.*  The 
Don  means  the  water  head. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  as  more  at  variance  with  reafon, 
than  our  ancient  and  modern  expofiticns  of  names  j and  it 
may  not  yet,  perhaps,  by  fome,  be  deemed  long  enough  for 
ignorance  to  have  reigned  2 or  3000  years ! 

• This  stream  or  head  falls  into  the  ic ater  head  of  Azof. 
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TARSHISH,  TAR,  TARTARIA. 

Scriptures  fpeak  of  the  (hips  of  Tarfbifh.  And  the  Seventy 
fometimes  tranflate  this  word  the  fea.  It  is  faid  that  the 
fcriptures  gave  alike  the  name  {hips  of  Tarjhijh , to  fuch  as 
were  fitted  out  at  Ezion-Geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  to  thofe 
which  failed  from  Joppa,  and  other  ports  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Jcfephus  (and  many  others)  fuppofes  Tarjhijh  means 
Tarfus  in  Cilicia.  The  Seventy,  St.  Jerom,  &c.  fuppofe  that  it 
implies  Carthage.  Eufebius  derives  the  Spaniards  from  this 
word.  Others  again  fay,  that  it  means  Tunis,  others  Tartejfus, 
and  others  Thajus. — But  no  one  has  analyfed  the  name. 

I muft  not  follow  authors’  tracks,  in  which  they  have  loll 
themfelves.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  Amh  or  Av  is  the  fea.  T 
or  D means  head,  and  Tamh  or  Tav  will  imply  a fea  head. 
Tav  changes  to  Tau  and  Tar,  and  (till  means  a fea  head.  Is, 
a diminutive,  with  the  prefix  S,  becomes  Sis,  and  poftfixed 
to  Tar,  forms  the  word  Tarfis,  which  is  pronounced  and 
written  Tarshish,  the  little  fea  head,  or  the  fea  port. 

For  border  land  we  write  Ham,  which  is  border  only,  where 
land  is  underftood.  We  call  a fea  man  a tar,  where  man  is 
fuppreiTed.  Our  di&ionaries  have  given  no  derivation  of  this 
name,  except  from  the  tar  ufed  in  fhips  ! 

The  north  fea  of  Afia  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  come  very 
near  to  the  Euxine , Cafpian,  and  Oral  Seas  j and  Tar  being 
lea,  it  was  repeated  in  Tartaria,  the  feas’  territory. 

We  have  not  heretofore  been  enabled  to  render  any  names 
rightly. — Hereafter  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  rationally  ac- 
count for  old  appellations. 

U 

In  page  xliii.  we  find  that  Uu  or  U may  mean  land  or 
water ; and  as  A,  O,  and  U are  written  for  each  other,  and 
A means  hill,  U will  alfo  imply  the  fame : — With  R,  border, 
annexed,  Ur  will  imply  the  border  land,  or  water  border, 
hill,  &c. — U by  Gaelic  writers  is  called  Ur,  which  they  term 
Heath.  Every  thing  upon  earth  hath  been  reported  of  thefe  let- 
ters, and  of  the  wards  formed  by  them , except  what  design  in 
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ancient  times  wifely  be  flowed*  Of  Ur  I have  fpoken  under  the 
letter  A.  From  what  has  been  faid  of  letters  it  is  plain,  that 
they  referred  to  natural  fituations  : And  altho’  I have  not  af- 
certained  from  whence  they  all  came,  1 have  difeovered  places 
to  which  fomeof  them  related,  as  hieroglyphicks  or  lymbolsj 
and  thefe  fhow,  that  the  remainder  were  alfo  taken  from  the 
features  of  nature,  the  places  of  which  are  not  at  p relent /><?/•- 
feBly  afeertained. 

I wilh  the  reader  to  confult  Lloyd’s  Archaeologia  on  the 
changes  of  letters.  This  author  treats  more  fully  on  this  fub- 
jeX  than  any  other  writer. 

In  the  Hebrew  the  letter  U,  Van,  Vaw,  or  Waw,  may  im- 
ply the  water  head,  &c.  &c. — Our  W is  an  M inverted. — V 
and  /T’oftcn  change  to  M. 

OftheWEALES,  or  WEALAS,  or  the  BRITONS, 
fo  called  by  the  SAXONS. 

The  Britons  were  called  as  above,  and  no  juft  derivation 
has  been  given  to  this  name. — It  has  been  lately  afl'ertedtoo — 

“ That  when  ibe  Saxons  gave  the  name  Wealas  to  the  Bri- 
tons, they  diftinguijhed  thofe  who  bad  retired  into  Keknou  or 
Cornubia,  by  tbe  name  Corn-Wealas;  and  that  their  coun- 
try was  thus  called  Cornwall  or  Cornu  wall  : that  is  Corn- 
Wales.” 

To  this  account  I beg  to  fay,  that  I have  fhown  in  this 
book  that  Wallia  may  come  from  Galia.  Wal  or  Weal  means 
head  5 — Es  or  Is  was  ufed  with  part  of  the  name  of  the 
country,  to  form  what  is  common,  fometimes  a noun,  and  at 
other  times  a diminutive  noun,  for  the  name  of  the  people. 

Cornwall  was  pronounced  formerly  Cornou , Cornol,  and 
Comal,  which  (as  Ou,  01,  and  Al  mean  great,  and  Corn,  horn 
or  corner)  meant  the  great  horn  or  corner . The  Win  Wal  was 
a prefix  only,  employed  for  producing  a ftronger  fyllable:— - > 
But  neither  Corn,  nor  its  augment,  Al  or  Wal,  had  any  con- 
nexion with  the  word  Wealas  or  Wealcs. — Weal  referred  to 
Bri,  in  Britain,  and  meant  the  fame;  i.  e.  head.  And  Corn- 
wall meant  tbe  great  born  or  head,  and  the  head  men,  who 
were  the  Weales,  belonged  not  to  the  name  of  this  county. 

*f 
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I confider  many  works  as  ufeful  and  laborious  undertakings, 
and  for  their  authors  I have  the  higheft  refpedt,  and  particu- 
larly for  thofe  from  whom  the  above  quotation  is  taken;  but 
I cannot  pafs  by  fuch  provincial  terms  of  my  own  part  of  the 
nation,  without  corredting  the  miftakes  of  thefe  worthy  men, 
on  their  imports:  The  reader  will  then  forgive  my  often  not 
referring  to  authors’  names. 

X 

Is  ufually  pronounced  as  Z,  fometimes  as  Ks , and  at  other 
times  at  Gz. 


Y. 

Y is  fometimes  afpirated  as  Yela,  Hyela,  a city,  which  is 
alfo  written  Pella  and  Elea. — Ybla  is  pronounced  Hybla. 
Yungus  is  written  Fungus  and  Ungus.  The  Y is  fometimes  a 
G ; Gate  was  pronounced  Yate ; and  Yarmouth  was  of  old  Ga - 
rienonum.  The  Y is  frequently  an  I,  and  Yvodium  was  writ- 
ten Ivodium ; Yfna,  Ifne ; Yggade  was  written  Uggade.  All 
thefe  are  referrable  to  other  letters. 


Z. 

Zeelandia  or  Zeelande  is  alfo  written  Sclandc.  Zcgira  is 
written  Gezira.  This  letter  is  fuppofed  to  be  Ds,  and  it  is 
generally  called  a flat  S,  and  rauft  be  principally  referred  to 
that  letter. 


ZOAR. 

The  fea  border  or  head,  is  generally  rendered  /mail  or  little  / 

From  the  old  names  of  the  world  1 have  thus  proved,  both 
in  my  former  and  prefent  works,  that  the  ancient  language 
was  monofyllabic,  thefe  names  being  univerfally  compofed  of 
monofyllables,  which  are  dill  found  in  ancient  languages. 

To  explain  our  ancient  and  long-loft  compound  names,  we 
have  firft  afeertained  their  monofyllabic  roots,  with  which  we 
have  demonftrated,  that  prefixes  and  fojlfixcs  were  often  em- 
ployed. The  variations  of  roots  we  have  deferibed  in  this 
preface  for  ftreams. — Thefe,  for  other  features  of  nature,  we 
have  every  where  fhown  to  undergo  like  changes.  The  fre- 
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fixes,  tho’ (ingle  letters,  were  words,  which  perhaps,  in  early 
times,  were  hieroglyphicks  for  parts  of  nature.  The pof fixes 
were  augments  or  diminutives,  or  words  for  territory,  land, 
&:c. — All  thefe  combined,  formed  a compound  word,  expref- 
fing  in  words  of  this  old  language,  which  are  not  yet  loft,  the 
features  of  the  place,  of  which  this  compound  was  the  name. 
— There  are  often  found  too,  fynonymous  old  names  for  the 
fame  place ; and  thefe  were  ancient  tranflations  of  each  other, 
and  uled  to  denote  the  features  of  the  fame  lands. — We  have 
further  more  recent  tranflations,  fometimes  corre&ly  given, 
and  at  other  times  not  fo  fatisfa&orily  ftiewn. — Thefe  fyno- 
nymes  frequently  and  precifely  point  out,  what  the  prefix  is 
in  one,  by  giving  a word  at  length  for  it  in  another.*  They 
alfo  often  vary  their  pofifixes,  fo  as  to  make  each  perfeftly  in- 
telligible. f The  roots  too  are  frequently  reconciled  and  better 
known,  from  their  differing,  tho’  fynonymous  words  \ — On 
the  whole,  from  the  terms  ftill  retained  in  the  old  Gaelic  and 
other  tongues,  we  find  nearly  "the  imports  of  every  part  of 
thefe  names;  and  from  comparing  their  fynonymous  expref- 
fions  with  one  another,  we  prove, — according  to  probability 
in  fome, — to  certainty  in  others, — what  thefe  terms  were 
meant  to  exprefs. — But  more  fully  to  fubftantiate  our  theory, 
and  to  find  whether  thefe  names,  and  their  fynonymes,  in- 
cluding thefe  prefixes,  roots,  and  pofifixes,  were  thus  appro- 
priate, we  need  only  to  compare  them  with  the  features  of 
nature,  to  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  refer;  and  if  with 
thefe  they  univerfally  agree,  then  muff  uncertainty  generally 
ceafe  to  be  imagined. 

I have  now  to  clofe  this  preface  and  my  prefent  labours. — 
Many  are  the  opinions  concerning  our  ancient  words. — Every 
one  communicates  his  fentiments,  and  no  one  comprehends  the  fuhjcdf. 
After  comparing  a vaft  number  of  old  terms  relating  to  the 
features  of  nature,  &c. — Mr.  Llmyd , in  his  Archrologia,  con- 
jectured, u That  anciently  confonants  'lucre  occafonally  premfed 
(prefixed)  to  moft  of  the  words  (if  not  to  all)  beginning  with  vowels 

* Thus  Memo pb,  JWenief,  or  Memf,  is  in  the  Hebrew  A7opb. 
f Sortudunura  is  now  Sal/si>ury. 

* Pterigonia  is  now  Ribchester,  or  rntlier  Ribbelchester . See  pages 

28  and  29. 
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and fequels ."  And  this  conje&ure  has  been  confidered  as  well 
founded  by  learned  men. 

The  prefixes  then  in  our  names  were  recognized  by  Mr. 
Lhuy d,  who  faw  more  from  his  great  labour  in  comparing  old 
languages,  than  any  of  our  writers. — Before  I knew  that  Mr. 
Lbuyd  had  treated  upon  this  fubje6t,  I had  amply  proved,  in 
my  firft  work  on  names,  that  not  only  prefixes,  but  that  roots 
and  poftfixes  alfo,  belonged  to  our  words. 

Mr.  Lbuyd  firft  difcovered  thefe  prefixed  letters,  but  he 
knew  not  their  ufes,  nor  did  I comprehend  their  fignifica- 
tions  when  I wrote  my  former  treatife.  Mr.  Lbuyd  adverted 
not  to  the  roots  of  words,  nor  to  their  poftfixes.  He  knew 
not  therefore  the  parts,  nor  the  combination  of  thefe  mem- 
bers. He  underftood  not  that  letters  were  originally  bierogly- 
phicks  for  portions  of  nature  ; and  when  they  were  adopted  for 
prefixes,  that  they  became  their  names. — Mr.  Lbuyd  therefore 
tranflated  our  names  in  Baxter  s Gloffary,  and  in  other  publi- 
cations, without  comprehending  them. 

We  often  bring  to  light  a lingle  point  of  a fyftem  ; but  we 
feldom  inveftigate  all  its  particulars. — I am  therefore  happy 
to  have  patiently  examined  thus  far,  and  to  have  delivered 
fome  rules  for  difcovering  thefe  ancient  elements  of  language. 

In  the  conclufion  of  the  Introduction  and  Itinerary , I have 
finifhed  with  fome  reflections  on  my  fubje&s. — This  Preface 
more  particularly  requires  my  further  obfervationsj — and  I 
dare  not  omit  remarking 

That  our  mijiakes — in  the  hifiories  of  tie  world — in  our  deferip- 
tions  of  its  parts — in  our  comments  on  mythology — in  our  rcfearcbes 
on  etymology — on  topography — on  geography — on  antiquities — on 
theology , and  particularly  on  names  of  the  Bible,  arifing  from  our 
unjkilfulnefs  in  thefe  appellatives — afford  melancholy  infiances  of 
want  of  judgment,  in  not  differ  ning,  for  fo  long  a time,  the  objeCts 
to  which  they  have  immediately  referred.  They  Jhew  a direct  ten- 
dency in  men  to  believe  what  hath  neither  been  maturely  examined, 
nor  duly  comprehended  ; and  fitting  afule  a competent  exercife  of 
reafon  and  common  fenfe  in  invefiigation,  from  age  to  age,  as  too  dif- 
ficult— they  prove — That  our  opinions  may  not,  from  generation  to 
generation,  refi  fo  much  on  rational  grounds,  as  on  weak  imagina- 
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tioils,  which,  in  fuel  cafes  as  herein  cited,  produce  ridiculous  and 
chimerical  allufions,  or  ludicrous  and  delufive  explanations. 

On  the  whole,  our  Pagan , mythological,  theological,  etymolo- 
gical, topographical,  geographical,  bijlorical,  and  antiquarian 
(lories,  on  old  names,  would  Jill  volumes,  and  form  extenfive  libra- 
ries.— They  are  lajling  monuments  ! — And  future  generations  will 
allot  a fpecimen  of  them  a nicb,  in  every  great  collection,  and  will 
entitle  them— “ Works  of  Credulity” — works  wherein  reafon 
and  refe. arch  Jlept  j and  wherein  common  fenfe  blindfolded,  ceafed 
to  exercife  her  accujlomed  energies,  againjl  the  vulgar  errors  of 
ignorance,  fuperjlition,  and  idolatry. 
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PREFACE. 

Page  *x,  line  11,  for  and,  read  and  El. 

"xliv.  Dote,  for  page  51,  rpad  li.  Introduction. 

*lxxiv.  line  15,  for  B (or  Beighe)  read  D (or  Deighe). 

INTRODUCTION. 

xxxiii.  line  4,  for  to  leave , read  leave  to. 

xli.  read  at  bottom  Partus  Itius , or  Port  us  Ic^ius. 

xliii.  near  bottom  read  double  vowels  for  double  consonants, 

xliv.  for  Espirus , read  Epirus. 

* COMMENTARY. 

20,  line  5,  for  Banehorium,  read  Banchorium. 

— — 44,  line  21,  for  failed,  read  sailed. 

56,  line  10,  for  lays,  read  lies. 

— — 59,  line  9,  for  teas,  read  were. 

66,  line  18,  read  stand. — Line  19,  dele  to. 

72,  liue  1 of  note,  for  A read  U. 

77,  line  2,  from  B,  read  B instead  of  V. 

95,  read  no  more  than  the  bye  road. 

1 1 0,  read  Caucasus. 

136,  line  3,  after  15  miles,  read  rather  17. 

— — ■ 139,  liue  12,  from  B,  for  trords,  read  camp. 
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AT  hath  generally  been  imagined,  that  the  old 
language  of  the  world  was  compofed  of  monofyllables  ; and 
that  mankind  originated  from  the  eaft.  We  know  that  ori- 
ental words  contain  roots,  prefixes,  and  poftfixes;  but  no 
author  has  fuccefsfully  applied  thefe,  in  analyfing  the  old 
terms  for  the  features  of  nature. 

Few  are  the  languages  which  will  affift  us  in  the  derivation 
of  ancient  names.  Having  long  been  in  the  habit  of  refer- 
ring to  the  initials  of  words,  inftead  of  their  roots ; and 
knowing  neither  the  roots,  the  prefixes,  nor  the  poftfixes  be- 
longing to  them,  the  difficulties  which  old  words  have  pre- 
fented  to  the  etymologift,  have  compleatly  flopped  his  pro- 
grefs  in  the  attainment  of  their  primitive  fenfes. 

I have  already  {hewn  that  the  original  names  for  the  parts 
of  nature,  in  time  became  obfeure;  and  that  mankind  were 
then  led  to  enquire  into  their  origin.  Explanations  followed 
the  fearch,  and  tranflations  often  became  the  new  names  of 
places.  In  fome  cafes  the  old  denominations  were  miftaken, 
as  in  our  own  ancient  appellations;  but  in  general  miflakes 
were  of  late  growth,  and  inftead  of  fancy,  early  inhabitants 
eafily  confulted  the  original  language,  and  tranllated  from  it 
rightly. 

In  this  late  era  it  hath  been  found  necefiary  to  attend  to 
various  particulars.  For  afeertaining  the  denominations  given 
to  kingdoms,  provinces,  diftri&s,  and  people,  we  muft  trace 
them,  in  fome  language,  to  their  origin:  We  muft  compare 
fynonymous  words,  and  like  changes  in  words,  with  one  ano- 
ther ; and  all  thefe  words  and  changes  with  the  features 
which  they  reprefent.  We  muft  alfo  afeertain  the  meanings 
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of  thefe  old  denominations,  by  obtaining  their  tranflations  in 
fome  known  language;  and  from  thefe  means,  we  lliall  be 
enabled  to  (hew  what  were  their  probable  and  original  ftgni- 
locations. 

In  various  ages  of  the  world,  writers  have  repeatedly  at- 
tempted derivations  of  thefe  names;  but,  if  we  except  the 
inftances  which  wre  have  produced  in  this  kingdom,  of  Britilh 
and  Saxon  tranflations,  they  feem  in  every  country  to  have 
failed  for  the  laft  3000  years  ! — The  Britons  and  the  Saxons, 
from  the  ancient  language  of  this  ifle,  knew  partly  that  Bri- 
tifh  names  were  derived  from  the  features  of  nature;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, their  tranflations  of  thele  old  appellations  moft 
times  refer  to  them. — There  are,  however,  very  few  Britijh 
tranflations  of  our  itinerary  names. — From  the  invafion  and 
conqueftof  thisifland  by  the  Romans,  the  defcendants  of  the 
firft  inhabitants  feem  to  have  been  driven  into  Scotland  and 
Ireland.*  During  the  Roman  times,  thefe  banifhed  people 
were  kept  beyond  the  fea,  and  the  Roman  walls ; and  new 
colonifts  from  abroad  may  have  fupplied  their  places,  and 
poffeffed  their  lands.  But  thefe,  not  being  enured  to  war, 
were,  when  the  Romans  left  the  ifle,  foon  overcome  by  the 
warlike  defcendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  In  their  rage 
to  regain  their  long  loft  lands,  thefe  hore  down  every  thing  before 
them , and  drove  the  new  fettlers  even  into  the  fea.  The 
Roman  Britons  had  inceftantly  implored  the  Romans  for  per- 
manent fuccour ; but  failing  in  their  prayers,  they  invited 
the  Saxons,  who  had  been  their  enemies,  to  their  aid.  The 
Saxons  came,  fucceeded  in  Hemming  the  torrent  of  Scotch 
invafion,  but  fet  up  their  own  ftandard,  and  became  matters, 
inftead  of  allies,  of  thefe  Roman  Britifh  colonifts.  This  new 
people  carried  their  arms  even  to  the  lowlands  of  Scotland, 
and  became  in  time  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  with  its  ancient  names.  It  was  natural  for  them 
to  enquire  into  the  primitive  fenfes  of  the  appellations  of  their 

* I have  here  supposed  that  the  Welsh  were  colonists,  introduced 
after  the  Roman  invasion.  The  names  in  the  itinerary  of  Roman  set- 
tlements in  Wales,  being  all  Gaelic  appellations,  I know  not  otherwise 
bow  to  account  for  such  namesj  Rut  of  this  the  historical  reader  will 
judge  for  himself. 
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fettleraents.  They  were  explained  by  the  Scotch,  in  other 
words  of  the  Gaelic ; and  from  thefe  the  Saxons  formed  many 
of  our  prefent  names,  according  to  the  conftrudion  of  their 
own  language.  In  the  old  Celtic,  the  adjedive  followed  the 
fubftantive.  In  the  Saxon  tranflations  the  reverfe  took  place. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  thefe  old  denominations  were 
partly  underfood ; better,  perhaps , than  they  had  been  for  1500 
years  before  in  feme  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  from  that  time 
hordes  of  Danes  and  Normans  deluged  the  land,  and  the  ori- 
ginal fignification  of  names  gradually  funk  into  oblivion. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  we  can  trace,  in  every  known  lan- 
guage, names  exprefiing  the  features  of  nature  j and  that  we 
can,  with  certainty,  tranflate  thefe  denominations. 

Let  us  then  fuppofe  that  the  original  appellations  for  the 
fame  features  have  been  compared  ; that  they  have  been  found 
to  anfwer  to  the  fituations  of  places  3 that  they  have  been  of 
old  tranflated  into  languages,  the  words  of  which  are  per- 
fedly  underftood  ; and  that  their  tranflations  refer  to  the  fame 
fltuations.  Let  thefe  fuppolitions  be  confirmed  by  examples 
in  this  book,  (in  which  many  hundred  may  be  found  ;)  and 
I would  afle,  from  what  ground  can  the  derivation  of  thefe 
names  be  fo  uncertain  as  authors  have  aflerted  ? Can  we  fo 
account  them,  unlefs  we  plead  ignorance  of  their  origin, 
ftrudure,  and  ufe,  and  contradid  all  the  proofs  which  we 
have  given  of  their  imports  ? This  furmifed  uncertainty  of 
writers  arifes  from  their  ignorance  of  thefe  appellations  j and 
their  aflfertions  fltew  their  incapacity  as  judges. 

The  reader  will  find  that  many  authors  have  expofed  the 
romances  which  have  been  given  us  for  ancient  hiflory  with 
fuccefs  ; but  I have  feen  no  writer  who  has  not  at  the  fame 
time  admitted  a variety  of  fidions  for  hiftoric  truths,  in 
tracing  mankind  thro’  fuppofed  changes  of  refidences,  to  their 
final  fettlements  on  the  globe.  On  this  head  ancient  hiflory 
is  often  fable  ; and  we  fliall  find,  notwithflanding  what  is 
aflerted  to  the  contrary,  that  diflrids  were  named  generally 
from  their  features;  nations  and  people  chief y from  their  lands. 

But  not  only  then  is  it  neceflary  to  explain  the  old  names 
of  our  ifland,  but  thofe  of  the  whole  world  ihould  be  exa- 
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mined — not  chiefly  for  afcertaining  their  fenfes  merely  as 
words ; but  for  eflimating  how  far  ancient  hiftory,  which  is 
often  founded  upon  them,  is  not  mifunderftood. 

The  Gauls  were  our  neareft  neighbours,  and  it  may  be  rea- 
fonably  fuppofed,  that  families  originally  came  from  thence, 
or  from  fome  oppofite  coafl,  and  firft  peopled  this  ifland. 
This  is  all  which  we  can  probably  conceive  of  the  Aborigines 
of  this  kingdom  ■,  but  we  have  no  proof  at  this  day , even  of  this : 
Authors,  however,  aflert,  (and  that  too  very  recently),  that 
the  Gauls  originally  gave  name  to  the  Gael  of  this  country  ■, 
but  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  each 
nation  derived  their  name  from  their  own  lands  5 and  the 
lands  not  from  any  intrufive  inhabitants. 

Writings,  ancient  and  modern,  are  filled  with  fabulous 
defcents.  I fliall  prelent  my  readers  with  a few  obfcrvations, 
to  fhew,  that  I aflert  not  without  rtafon  ; and  I wilh  that  I 
could  except  any  hiftorical  writer  from  this  cenfure. 


The  CELTS  and  the  CUMBRI. 

I have  proved  in  this  treatife  to  have  been  Hcadlanders : 
whilft  they  occupied  certain  portions  of  the  earth,  they  have 
been  fuppofed  to  have  filled  the  whole  globe,  and  their  lan- 
guage has  been  accounted  the  univerfal  one  j but  who  the 
Celts  were,  has  been  wholly  unknown. 


The  GOTHS  and  the  GETES. 

In  the  inflance  of  the  Goths,  authors  depart  from  their 
fyftem.  They  admit,  for  once,  that  as  inhabitants  of  Goth- 
land, they  were  named  from  it.  The  Getce  polfefling  lands  in 
common  with  the  Goths,  and  being  fometimes  called  by  their 
name,  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  Goths.  We  find  then,  that  Goth- 
land gave  name  to  the  Goths — that  the  Goths  were  Getre, 
and  the  Get®,  Goths.  But  who,  reader,  were  the  Goths  and 
Get.?  ? 
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From  Gaotb,  the  Tea,  the  Goths  were  feamen,  or  the  fea 
borderers  of  Gothland,  and  a few  other  places ; and  from  the 
word  Gaotb,  being  written  Geotb , the  Gcta  are  derived.  No 
author  has  given  a derivation  of  this  eafy  name.  But  a mo- 
dern writer  has  filled  the  greater  part  of  the  world  with 
Goths,  leaving  a vagabond  refidence  only  for  the  poor  Celts. 


The  VANDALS,  the  ANGLES,  SAXONS,  he. 

In  hiftory  fucceed  the  Goths.  The  word  is  ufually  derived 
from  the  word  JVandelen,  to  wander.  Iliftorians  affert  that 
this  nation  conquered  Spain,  and  gave  name  to  Andalufia  ; 
but  they  explain  neither  Vandalia  nor  Andalufia. — In  mathe- 
matics known  terms  are  given  to  find  unknown  ones. — In  ety- 
mology unknown  terms  are  exhibited  to  fettle  unknown  ones 
— In  the  firft  we  find  refults  from  regular  fteps.  In  the  fe- 
cond  we  impart  nothing  : From  nothing  proceed  no Jleps : From 
no  Jleps,  no  path — the  blind  leads  the  blind  to  the  ditch. 

like  P and  B,  when  prefixed  to  words  for  water,  or  for 
land,  means  head.  An,  water,  here  perhaps  the  fea,  with 
V prefixed,  becomes  Van,  which  will  mean  the  head  water, 
the  lake,  or  the  fea  head. — Turcomania  has  a very  large  lake, 
or  little  fea,  named  Van.  The  word  Dal  may  be  dale,  plain, 
field,  and  confequently  land.  The  Vandals  may  therefore 
have  been  lakelanders  — But  by  this  the  lakes  of  Vandalia  are 
confidered  the  principal  feature  of  the  territory,  whereas  the 
Baltic  fea  maybe  thought  a greater  feature.  In  this  fea  Jut- 
land protrudes  its  head,  and  leaves  what  is  efteemed  Vandalia 
in  a corner. — We  may  then  confider  Vandalia  as  the  fea- 
bead  land,  the  nook  land,  or  tbe  hay  land : Accordingly,  the 
natives,  in  after  times,  were  called  the  Ohotrites. — The  word 
\y  Oban  is  little  bay — Ob  may  therefore  be  bay;  but  from  Av, 
the  fea,  changed  to  Ab  and  Ob,  we  may  fuppofe  it  alfo  the 
fea. 

Aithe,  an  hill,  head,  or  ridge,  changes  to  Ait  in  Aitou,  a 
mountain,  to  It  in  Italia,  to  Et  in  Etna : Et  changes  to  Ed, 
afpirated  it  becomes  Hed. — But  the  Gaelic  having  no  H,  an 
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S was  written  for  It.  Hence  Sed,  Set,  Sid,  and  Sit,  become 
hill  or  head.  The  roots  Ed  and  Et,  with  T prefixed,  become 
Ted*  and  Tet,  and  thefe  alfo  imply  the  head,  in  various  lan- 
guages and  names.  Et  alfo  changes  to  At,  and  this  to  Ol  and 
Ut,  and  with  T prefixed,  as  before,  we  have  Tuthury,  Tudela, 
Tottenham,  Totnefs,  Todi,  Tadcajler,  Tatesjield,  Tetford,  now 
Tbetford , Tedla,  Titul  or  Titel,  &c. : All  of  which  places,  in 
their  firft  fyllable,  imply  head  or  hill. — Such  changes  as  thefe 
take  not  place,  in  common  names  of  a written  language,  but 
in  old  proper  names  they  are  confiantly  thus  changed. — I will 
give  another  infiance,  to  {hew  further  the  truth  of  this  afler- 
tion. — Ifca,  in  Ifca  Danmoniorum,  is  now  Exon:  Here  the  / 
has  changed  to  E : At  Axmouth  the  change  is  to  A : At  Oxford 
the  change  is  to  0 : At  Uxbridge  the  change  is  to  U.  And  all 
thefe  firft  fyllables  imply  alike,  water. 

The  word  lte  or  It,  in  Obotrite,  forms  what  I may  call  a 
national  fubjlantive , as  in  Canaanite , Hivite,  Jebufite,  & c. — 
National  fub/lant'mes  and  adjejlives  are  unknown  as  to  their  for- 
mation : I have  feen  no  author  who  has  analyfed  them.  Some- 
times they  are  formed  from  the  whole  national  names,  and  at 
other  times  from  parts  of  them  only.  They  oflen  take  pre- 
fixes, as  in  this  name.  Jte  here  takes  an  R,  which  fliould 
perhaps  be  confidered  as  Er,  border.  From  what  is  here 
fiated,  we  find  that  the  Obot rites  may  imply  the  water  or  fea- 
head  borderers , or  the  bay  borderers,  which  is  the  fame  as  we 
have  found  the  Vandals  in  this  limited  fenfe  to  fignify. 

More  in  the  fame  corner  of  the  Baltic  lay  th eAngeli,  or  the 
Angli.  The  word  Jut,  in  Jutland,  means  land  which  {hoots 
into  a prominence : And  the  land  which  lies  in  the  corner 
was  called  the  Angle,  or  the  little  corner.  The  Jutes,  or  Jut- 
landers, are  allowed  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
minence : But,  firange  to  tell,  ctymologifts  will  not  allow 
that  the  Angle  gave  name  to  the  people  refiding  upon  it ! 

In  the  time  of  Egbert,  South  Britain  was  firft  called  Engle- 
land:  But  Egbert,  from  national  pride,  gave  a very  filly  name 

* Tcrt  will  change  to  Bed,  and  hence  otir  Bed  or  Beadman  Point. 
From  Tod  also  comts  Dod\  ami  hence  JDodbrovh,  Ashdod,  Bodijmbe. 
he.  &c. 
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to  the  country. — Had  Ijlands  not  been  named  heads,  from 
their  elevations  above  the  ocean ; — had  feme  of  them  not  been 
named  bead-lands  from  their  great  fize ; — or  had  the  principal 
features  of  our  land  been  deeply-indented  angle-lands,  inftead 
of  bead-lands,  fome  reafon  for  this  name  would  appear  : But 
to  compare  this  little  angle  of  the  Baltic,  with  our  ifiand ; 
and  to  call  each  by  the  fame  name,  was  truly  ridiculous. — 
The  monarch  of  South  Britain,  however,  thro’  ignorance,  or- 
dained this;  and  the  people,  nicknamed  for  SOO  years,  fof- 
tered  the  appellation  ! 

About  the  end  of  the  eight  hundredth  year,  James  fuo 
ceeded  to  thefe  kingdoms — the  whole  ifiand  being  united — 
without  looking  to  the  little  angle  of  the  Baltic,  and  natu- 
rally difliking  our  abfurd  Anglo-Saxon  appellation  ; defiring 
too,  to  give  his  kingdom  an  applicable  name,  this  King  or- 
dered it  to  be  filled  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  is  a very 
large  ifiand.  But  as  little  ijlands  were  named  heads f and  great 
ones,  head  lands  (or  great  heads)  I fliould  have  been  contented 
with  Britain  only. 

The  Saxons  have  been  derived  from  the  Catii,  the  Phry- 
gians, from  the  Sacce  of  Alia,  and  from  Saxea  or  Saxa,  the 
flame  of  a Saxon  fword. — With  the  Catti,  the  Phrygians,  nor 
the  Sacce,  will  the  reader  have  any  occafion  to  treat. — The 
Saxon  fword  too,  is  a truly  etymological  one,  and  not  unlike 
the  two  fwords  of  Milford  Haven,  and  the  fvrords  of  Win- 
born  Minder,  in  page  157. 

I have  fhewn  that  the  word  Angles,  Angeli,  or  Angli,  meant 
the fea-bead,  or  rather  little  corner  men',  and  mufl  now  confi- 
der  the  word  Saxon  or  Seaxan.  Various  are  the  interpreta- 
tions of  this  name,  betides  the  above.  A few  authors,  which 
I might  quote,  approximate  nearer  the  truth  than  others— 
thefe  fay,  that  Seax  refers  to  a river  or  water ; and  in  this 
folitary  inflance  guefs  partly  to  its  import. — I have  faid  that 
Ea  is  water  or  fea  : It  is  derived  from  Av,  the  fea  or  water, 
varied  to  Au,  to  Eu,  and  Ea-, — with  S as  a prefix;  which 
means  the  fame  as  C — head ; — the  fea  will  imply  the  water 
head,  or  the  water  confluence.  In  like  manner  Ax  or  Ear, 
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water,  as  at  Axmoutb,  with  S prefixed,  will  become  Sax  or 
Seax , and  may  mean  the  fca,  or  the  water  bead. 

In  Teuton,  the  radical  Eut  or  Et  means  head.  With  T 
as  a prefix,  it  may  imply  the  bead  only,  or  mean  tbe  water 
bead,  as  in  Teutoborg  in  Weftphalia.  On  is  an  augment,  and 
Teuton,  tho’  it  literally  means  tbe  great  head  only,  may  im- 
ply the  great  water  bead.  In  Saxon,  Ax  means  water,  and 
S,  its  prefix,  head  ; and  Sax  implies  the  water  head.  The 
word  On,  as  in  Teuton,  is  an  augment;  and  hence  Saxon  may 
be  a tranflation  of  Teuton.  In  the  fame  enlarged  fenfe  alfo, 
may  Vandal,  from  Van,  the  water  head,  pronounced  Vand-, 
and  01  or  Al,  great,  mean  the  fame  as  Saxon ; and  the  fame 
as  Teuton,  and  German : And  thus  may  we  approximate  to 
fome  probable  fignifications  of  old  names,  without  the  aflif- 
tance  of  the  Catti,  the  Phrygians,  the  Sacce,  the  Swords,  the 
Warmen,  the  All-Men,  or  the  Gods  of  Germany. 

Andalufia  may  be  derived  from  An,  water,  here  the  fea, 
written  And,  as  in  the  word  Andover.  The  letter  A means 
head.  Lus  or  Los  is  a point  or  tail.  And  Andalufia  may  im- 
ply the  water  bead — -point  territory.  This  explanation  being 
found  true,  will  leffen  the  authority  of  romance,  fo  far,  as 
to  leave  Andalufia,  like  Lufitania,  the  honour  of  giving  name 
to  its  own  inhabitants. — This  country  was  formerly  called 
Bcetica,  or  the  little  head  territory. — Arcbbp.  Don  Rodrigo, 
Dijloria  de  los  OJlrogodos,  fays,  “ That  the  Vandals  on  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  having  over-run  this  country, 
had  the  honour  of  impofing  its  prefent  name.”  To  this  I 
might  fay,  that  the  old  names  of  the  provinces  and  diftri&s 
of  Europe  have  in  many  infiances  been  changed,  mofily  per- 
haps about  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
but  the  Romans  might  firft  have  altered  old  names  according 
to  the  mode  fiated  in  the  beginning  of  this  introdu&ion. — 
When  they  retired  from  thefe  countries,  fome  of  thefe  old 
appellations  were  naturally  recalled.  On  no  other  ground 
can  I fuffkiently  account  for  this  change  : For  had  the  Ro- 
mans, Greeks,  or  any  other  nation,  known  thefe  appellations, 
their  writers  would  always  rightly  have  explained  them.  On 
the  contrary,  their  extreme  ignorance  of  their  import,  con- 
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ftru&ion,  and  ufe,  leaves  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were,  at 
leaft,  chiefly  unknown. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Saxons  did  really  tranjlate, 
or  reinjlate  fome  of  our  old  names,  tho’  I fear  often  wrongly  ;* 
and  the  people  of  other  countries  may  have  done  the  fame. — 
Our  nation  was  in  early  times  named  Albion.  It  afterwards 
took  the  fynonymous  name  Britain.  In  Egbert’s  reign  it  was 
ridiculoufly  termed  England  ; but  Albion  and  Britain  have 
ever  been  remembered. 

But  to  return  to  our  flation  in  Andalufia,  which  commands 
a fight  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules:  Calpe,  the  point  head;  and 
Abyla,  the  water  promontory. — There  are  feveral  heads  which 
bear  fimilar  names,  fuch  as  Heraclea,  Hcraeleum,  Hcrculeum, 
&c- — A point  of  land  runs  alfo  into  the  ocean  formerly  named 
Artavia , or  the  fea  head  land.  It  is  now  called  Hartland, 
the  head  or  point  land. — This  head  land  was  formerly  named 
Herculis  Promontorium. — All  thefe  names  reprefent  to  our 
minds,  portions  of  lands,  to  which  they  applicably  refer : 
But  they  are  all  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  fome 
hero  of  antiquity,  named  Hercules! — Writers,  however, 
know  not  how  to  account  for  this  name  : I mult  therefore 
undertake  this  particular  talk. 

The  word  Er  afpirated  becomes  Her , and  may  mean  bor- 
der, head,  point,  or  end.  But  Er  may  be  derived  from  A-v , 
water,  which  is  often  varied  to  Au,  Ar,  and  Er. — Col  or  Cul 
is  head ; and  Hercol  or  Hercul  implies  the  border  or  point  bead, 
or  the  water  bead.  Hercules  is  the  plural  of  thefe  names. 
Thefe  headlands  then  took  the  name  Hercules  from  their  fea- 
tures, and  not  from  our  hero,  who  is,  however,  fuppofed  to 
have  feparated  them  by  the  ftrength  of  his  arms. — The  pillars 
of  Hercules  were  perhaps  fo  called  from  the  land  marks,  pil- 
lars, or  tors  which  were  ercdted  upon  the  hills ; or  they  might 
be  fo  called  from  the  bafaltic  columns  Which  the  hills  them- 
felves  exhibited. 

* I might  refer  for  this  ignorance  to  every  part  of  my  hook;  but  in 
Somerset,  Berkshire,  and  particularly  in  Delgovicia,  it  is  more  appa- 
rent. 1 have  shewn  too,  that  they  used  old  Celtic  words  in  their  trans- 
lations, which  might  be  former  names;  and  except  in  a few  instances, 
I have  found' no  Saxon  terms  employed  in  our  latest  names. 
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Should  my  claffical,  hiftorical,  or  mythological  reader  re- 
folve  to  difbelieve  what  is  here  Rated,  or  ftoutly  affirm  that 
Hercules  himfelf  here  placed  thefe  heads,  I will  not  attempt 
toffiake  the  long-eftablifhed  faith,  which  removed  the  moun- 
tains. 


The  HUNS, 

At  humble  diftance  and  of  lefs  note,  bring  up  the  rear. 
The  Huns  are  unknown  in  name. — From  Un,  afpirated,  a va- 
riation of  An , water.  Gar  from  Jar,  border,  and  la,  land, 
Hungaria  will  mean,  the  water  border  land. — Authors  have 
given  the  Huns , as  water  men,  a great  variety  of  refidences. 
They  are  faid  to  have  originally  proceeded  from  Scythia,  and 
to  have  given  name  to  Hungary.  In  like  manner  the  Goths 
are  faid,  in  the  Univerfal  Hittory,  to  have  been  Cumbri,  and 
to  have  given  name  to  Jutland.  But  the  Goths  were  fea  men, 
and  the  Jutlanders,  or  Cumbri , were  headlanders. — An  Hun , 
means  a water  man,  an  Hungarian,  a water  border  lander. — 
Hun  is  a common  name  for  water  : It  is  the  name  of  a ftream 
in  Hungary;  and  a common  appellation  in  names  of  places. 
— Hun  is  very  applicably  applied  in  Hungaria.  But  the  water 
of  this  ftream,  not  only  named  Hungaria,  but  from  Bual,  ano- 
ther common  appellative  for  water,  it  named  alfo  Bulgaria. 
Bulgaria  then  means  the  fame  as  Hungaria  : And  ffiould  my 
reader  flill  conceive  that  the  Huns  gave  name  to  Hungaria,  lie 
muft  grant  that  the  Bulls  conferred  their  name  on  Bulgaria. 


The  GERMANS. 

The  Germans  lived  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  to 
which  rivers  the  Roman  empire  extended.  They  had  the  fea 
on  the  north,  and  their  name  is  unknown. — ‘f  From  the  God 
Manes,  fays  a learned  author,  comes  Germania.” 

We  know  mankind  by  their  features  : Countries  by  their 
outlines  and  form. — We  examine  the  works  of  nature,  and 
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infer  from  them  the  exigence  of  one  fupreme  Being,  the 
creator  of  the  univerfe. — We  con  fill  t mythology,  and  find  that 
nations,  provinces,  and  families,  not  reafoning  upon  thefe 
works,  nor  approximating  to  their  caufe,  have  formed  na- 
tional, provincial,  and  family  gods  for  themfelves. — Now, 
reader,  let  us  fuppofe  that  one  of  thefe  gods, — Mannus,  or 
Manes,  the  fon  of  Tuifco,  for  inftance,  was  the  German  god  : 
— From  whence  might  the  name  come? — I will  anfwer  for 
you — from  Germany. — And  then  Germany  would  give  name 
to  the  god,  and  not  the  god  to  Germany. 

But  we  have  another  name  to  examine.  Ger,  by  claflical 
commentators,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  mean  War,  and  Man 
the  fame  as  our  Englifh  word  Man.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  have  all,  in  their  turn,  been  War-men ; and  by  this 
explanation,  we  are  all  Germans ! War-man  is  confequently 
a common  name,  which  belongs  to  all  mankind;  and  cannot 
be  applicably  applied,  as  a proper  one,  for  this  fingle  empire. 
We  have  fill  then  Germania  to  explain.  The  authors  of  the 
U'niverfal  Hiftory,  after  giving  their  opinion,  that  “ Ghar- 
man  means  a warlike  man,  fay,  to  which  laft  their  after- 
name, Allman,  likewife  alludes,  and  fignifies  a compleat  man.'* 

This  territory  is  called  by  the  Germans,  Teutfcblandt ; by 
♦he  Italians,  Germania  and  Alemagna ; by  the  French,  Alc- 
maine.  The  headland  of  Spain  has  given  that  kingdom  the 
name  Efpana,  or  the  water  bead  land : The  head  land  in 
France,  the  name  of  Gallia,  or  the  head  territory.  And  the 
head  land  in  Germany,  feems  to  have  given  to  that  empire 
the  name  Germania,  or  the  great  head  territory. 

The  Teutones  inhabited  this  territory.  Teuton,  " which 
name,  fay  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  is  not  eafily 
guefled  at,”  is  tranflated  in  the  word  German,  in  Alemagna , 
and  in  Alemaine.  Teut,  in  the  Teutones,  is  derived  from  Tct , 
or  Tot,  an  head,  as  in  Thetford.  The  U\n  the  diphthong 
Eu,  is  ftated  by  Gaelic  writers  to  be  ufed  only  to  lengthen 
the  found  of  E;  and  hence  Teut  is  the  fame  as  Tct,  head. 
On  may  imply  land,  or  be  an  augment.  A or  Au,  an  head, 
changes  to  Al.  The  word  Maigne  is  great  : It  is  written 
Magna  in  Alemagna,  and  Maine  and  Man  in  Alemaine  or 
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Aleman : From  whence  it  appears  that  Teuton  was  rendered 
the  great  head.  But  as  great  heads  or  hills  are  called  head 
lands,  or  hill  lands  j and  as  On  is  land,  as  well  as  an  aug- 
ment, the  Germans  Lranflated  this  word  Teutjchlandt. 

The  word  Ger  may  come  from  Er,  border,  with  G prefixed, 
which  as  a letter  implies  the  fame  as  C,  head.  Ger  may 
therefore  imply  the  head  border.  Germania,  from  what  is 
before  Bated,  the  great  head  border  land. 

But  Ger  is  fometimes  pronounced  by  the  natives  Yar. — The 
Yar  or  Yare  is  a name  of  feveral  Breams  in  Britain.  The  Yar, 
at  Yarmouth,  was  formerly  the  Garienis , on  which  was  the 
Bation  Gariancnum. — Gar  in  this  cafe  comes  from  the  root 
Av,  water,  changed  to  Au,  Ar,  or  Er : — With  the  prefix  G 
as  before,  Gar  will  mean  the  bead  wafer  : And  this  Bream  re- 
ceives its  water  from  two  or  three  lakes. — The  Garran , a 
* 

Bream,  comes  from  the  fame  root,  and  with  the  diminutive 
An,  means  the  little  bead  water.  Loch  Gara,  in  Ireland,  from 
Gar  as  before,  and  A a contra&ion  of  the  diminutive  An, 
means  the  little  head  water,  or  the  little  lake. — At  the  head  of 
the  Leitan,  in  Afia  Minor,  we  have  Ger,  formerly  Gerra,  a 
town  on  a lake,  which  is  the  head  of  this  Bream.  Ger  then, 
tho’  it  may  from  another  root  mean  border,  will,  from  Av, 
water,  imply  as  above ; and  Germania  may  be  rendered  the 
great  bead  water  land.  But  if  no  reference  be  had  to  water 
nor  to  border,  the  probable  roots  of  the  word,  the  name  Ger- 
mania may  imply,  the  great  bead  land. 


JERUSALEM,  JERICHO,  CITY,  HOUSE,  &c. 

Jerusalem  is  rendered  by  commentators  tbevifion  of  peace, 
and  the  inheritance  of  peace.  In  like  manner  fome  celebrated 
etymologiBs  rendered  Mamhead,  a pariih  in  Devon,  mother 
t>eace,  from  the  Welfh  words  Mam,  mother,  and  I lead,  peace. 
Mother  peace  will  elucidate  the  vifwn  of  peace. 

Mamhead  is  the  end  of  a bill,  which  commands  one  of  the 
BneB  views  of  the  kingdom.  When  I vifited  it,  the  warring 
elements  had  fo  fhivered  the  bafe  of  an  obelilk  which  fur. 
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mounted  its  top,  that  large  pieces  of  its  contents  lay  in  con- 
fufion  around  me. — I looked  for  the  mother  of  peace,  and 
found  not  even  her  vifion.  Mother  peace  was  a whimfical  de- 
rivation, and  I was  prepared  to  trace  the  vifion  of  peace  from  a 
fanciful  defcent. 

The  bill  end  was  my  ftation.—  Beneath  and  around  was  a 
finely  variegated  territory,  its  head  crowned,  and  its  fides 
decked, — not  like  Jerufalem,  with  caftellated  towers,  and 
battlements  bidding  aflailants  defiance,  and  inviting  mili- 
tary heroes  with  warring  tribes  to  try  their  prowefs — but 
decked  and  crowned  with  plantations,  waving  their  heads, 
and  covering  a furface  not  much  inferior  to  the  holy  city. — 
Here  then  I found  that  Mam  was  hill,  and  Ear  pronounced 
Eard,  and  written  head,  was  end ; and  that  hill  end,  and  not 
mother  peace,  was  the  purport  of  Mameard  or  Mamhead. 

To  Jerufalem  were  my  thoughts  next  dire&ed.  This  city 
was  fituated  upon  hills,  and  was  named  Salem.  Sal,  in  the 
features  of  nature,  is  a name  for  hill.  In  old  Salisbury,  and  a 
variety  of  other  places,  I have  proved  this.  Salem,  in  this 
word,  is  the  plural  of  Sal  ; and  in  defeription  meant  bills. — 
Cacr  and  Jer,  or  Ger,  mean  battle  places.* — Jerufalem  was 
a place  of  wars.  Wars  of  deftrudtion,  and  of  final  ruin, 
awaited  it. — Salem  then,  in  this  name,  may  rightly  not  be 
rendered  peace. 

But  it  may  be  conceived,  perhaps,  that  this  name  is  a me- 
taphorical one  only,  as  the  place  of  peace  chofen  by  God  for 
his  houfe ; or  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  it  hath  reference  to 
other  times,  to  other  worlds,  to  the  peace  of  the  millenium, 
to  the  inheritance  of  another  ftate,  or  to  (till  more  fingular 
events. — To  which  I anfwer,  that  our  oldeft  names  were 
chiefly  the  defeription  of  their  territories;  and  that  Jerufa- 
lem in  its  name,  may  be  a delineation  of  its  features,  or  be 
a metaphorical  name  only. 

From  Lloyd’s  Archaelogia,  we  find  that  Cacr  has  been 
written  Cathair,  Catbir,  Cadcr,  Cahir,  Kiri,  Kcrta,  Cair,  Cir, 
Car,  and  Cer  ; and  as  C and  G were  ufed  for  each  other,  this 

* Cath  means  battle,  and  Ir,  land;  and  Cathir  or  Caer  as  above. 


lait  is  changed  into  Ger  in  Gerujalem. — But  we  may  prove  Car 
or  Cer  in  thefe  names  to  mean  the  fame  as  Ger  in  this  man- 
ner. Coften  implies  inclofure,  and  G the  fame  : Thus  An  is 
water,  and  with  the  prefix  C or  G,  Can  or  Gan  will  imply 
the  inclofed  water,  or  the  lake.  In  the  Gaelic,  C is  called  Col, 
and  G is  named  Gart , both  of  which  mean  head. — Garte , 
Gart,  or  Garda  means  the  garden  ; and  garden,  as  En  means 
land,  may  imply  the  inclofed,  th & gart,  or  the  girt  land. — The 
root  Er  in  Ger,  is  often  in  old  names  border.  Salem  has  been 
fhewn  to  mean  hills j and  Jerufalem  may  imply  the  inclofed  or 
girt  border  bills  5 or  the  walled  or  fortified  bills  j or  the  bills  city. 

But  where  every  thing  around  us,  referring  to  the  features 
of  nature,  and  even  to  our  dwellings,  is  unknown,  the  word 
City  requires  an  explanation. 

Dr.  Johnson  fays,  that  City  comes  from  the  French  Cite, 
and  is 

1 . A large  afiemblage  of  houfes  and  inhabitants. 

2.  In  Englifh  lawr,  a town  corporate  which  hath  a bithop. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  a certain  city. 

Bailey  fays,  that  it  is  a large  walled  town,  but  efpecially 
a town  corporate,  having  a cathedral,  and  a bi (hop's  fee. 

But  neither  of  thefe,  r.or  any  other  author  which  I have 
confulted,  has  attempted  to  explain  the  word  City  or  Cite. 

The  letter  C,  in  the  Gaelic,  is  called  Col,  and  means  in- 
clofed or  inclofure  as  before  mentioned, — A is  Gaelic  for  an 
bill  ox  bead-,  Ca  in  this  language  is  inclofed  bead  or  houfe. — 
Aigbe,  pronounced  Ai,  is  hill  or  head  : Cai  in  the  fame  lan- 
guage is  alfo  inclofed  bead  or  boufe. — Aighe  may  be  varied  to 
lgbe,  and  pronounced  /,  which  will  in  this  cafe  mean  bead  * 
Ci  will  likewife  mean  inclofed  head  or  boufe. — We  have  now 
the  import  of  the  firft  fyllable  in  Cite. — Te,  the  fccond,  means 
alfo  in  the  fame  language  land > and  Cite,  the  French  word 
for  City,  will  imply  the  viclofed  bead  land,  or  the  inclofed  houfe 
land.  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  of  which  fo  much  has  been  unlearn- 
edly  ftated,  will  mean  the  great  inclofed  boufe  land,  or  the 
great  city. 

* Islands  are  commonly  termed  heads  in  old  names,  from  their  ele- 
vations above  the  sea.  I is  Gaelic  for  an  island,  and  must  therefore 
mean  head  also. 
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We  have  lliewn  that  Cite  means  the  inclofed  house  land, 
but  what  house  means,  is  equally  unknown. — I will  there- 
fore here  add,  that  Ais,  an  head,  varies  to  As,  Es , A us,  and 
Ous.  With  C prefixed,  Caifler  implies,  the  inclofed  head 
land  or  camp;  and  Caf-tcr,  Cef-ter,  and  Cbef-tcr,  imply  the 
lame. — With  the  fame  prefix.  Cans  in  Cauf  on,  means  head ; 
and  Cos  or  Cous,  an  ifland,  means  the  fame.  C in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  Irifh,  Italian,  &c.  often  changes  to  H in  the  Teutonic, 
and  Caus,  Caufs,  Cous,  become  Haus,  Haufs,  and  Hous ; from 
wfyich  the  German  word  Haufs,  and  the  Englilli  word  Houfe, 
are  derived.  I have  feen  no  juft  derivation  of  thefe  words; 
the  reader  will  therefore  excule  this  digreftion.  It  is  fome 
iatisfa&ion  to  know  the  purport  even  of  the  common  terms, 
which  we  every  day  have  occafion  to  exprefs  in  words,  or  in 
writing. 

But  we  have  ftiil  fome  words  for  houfe  to  explain.  Our 
heads  or  boufes,  compared  with  the  heads  of  the  world,  are  di- 
minutive objects ; and  the  Italian  word  Cafa,  and  the  Dutch 
word  Huys,  which  mean  the  fame,  feem  to  be  diminutive 
nouns.  I have  ftiewn  that  Cas,  in  Cafier,  means  the  in- 
clofed head  or  houfe ; and  Cafa,  as  A was  often  a contraction 
of  An,  a diminutive,  may  mean  alfo  the  little  mclofcd  head,  or 
houfe. — The  letter  A,  an  head,  pronounced  Au,  changes  to  Ou, 
and  afpirated  becomes  Hou,  an  hill. — Ou  is  equivalent,  fays 
Lloyd,  to  U long.  Hence  Hu  is  alfo  head. — Y in  Cyte,  an 
old  name  of  City,  is  the  fame  as  /:  Ys  in  the  Dutch  word  for 
houfe,  is  therefore  the  fame  as  Is ; and  Huis  the  fame  as  Huys. 
.But  the  word  Is  is  a diminutive;  and  Huis  means  the  little 
head.  In  no  language  do  I find  thefe  words  explained : 
Houfe,  in  Englifh,  is  laid  to  come  from  the  Saxon  word  Hus ; 
but  neither  Hus,  nor  Houfe,  is  analyfed.  The  reader  will  too 
often  find  one  word  referred  to  another,  and  both  unex- 
plained 
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O/MILLO,  in  the  City  of  David. 

On  the  word  Millo,  we  have  the  following  texts: 

Judges  ix.  v.  6.  “ All  the  men  of  Sechem  gathered  to- 

gether, and  all  the  houfe  of  Millo,  and  went  and  made  Abi- 
melech  King.” 

Id  Kings  ix.  v.  15.  “ The  reafon  of  the  levy  or  tax,  by 

Solomon,  was  to  build  the  houfe  of  the  Lord,  his  own,  and 

Millo." 

From  Chronicles  ii.  we  find  Ilezekiah  ftrengthened  himfelf, 
and  built  up  the  wall,  &c.  and  repaired  Millo,  in  the  city  of 
David. 

In  Samuel  ii.  v.  Q,  it  is  faid  that  David  built  round  about 
from  Millo,  and  inwards. 

The  names  of  hills  often  gave  their  appellations  to  forts  : 
Thus  Ais  and  Dun,  hill,  are  alfo  names  of  fortrefifes.  Meall, 
an  eminence  or  hill,  makes  its  plural  in  Mill : But  A,  an  hill, 
pronounced  Au,  changes  to  Al,  El,  and  11,  the  lad  of  which 
afpirated  becomes  bill-,  and  hence  Mil  or  Mill  may  have  been 
hill.  Accordingly  we  have  Millaton,  or  hill  land  in  Devon, 
near  Dartmoor,  and  feveral  other  hill  lands  of  the  fame  name 
in  this  kingdom. — Sion,  from  Sigbe,  an  hill,  pronounced  Si, 
an  On  an  augment,  means  the  high  or  great  hill ; and  Millo, 
as  0*  is  alfo  an  augment,  means  the  fame. — But  Millo  here 
means,  either  the  fort,  or  the  great  hill,  which  was  the  fort. 
— David  took  this  fortrefs  from  the  Jebufites,  “ and  built 
round  about  from  Millo.”  That  is,  he  built  around  the  exte- 
rior of  their  fort ; <c  and  inward,”  and  within  its  interior. 
And  thefe  buildings  were  an  addition  to  Jerufalem,  and  called 
the  City  of  David. 

Not  knowing  that  Millo  meant  the  great  bill-,  and  that 
the  old  names  for  hills  and  fortrefies  were  often  the  fame, 
the  greater  part  of  commentators  have  rendered  Millo  a val- 
ley.— Others  have  confidered  Millo  a town  houfe;  and  others 
again  a houfe  by  the  caftle. — But  it  is  clear  that  by  the  houle 

* The  words  An,  En,  and  In  are  in  the  endings  of  names  of  dimi- 
nutives ; On  or  Un,  augments.  Their  initials  are  often  contractions 
of  these  adjectives. 
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of  Millo,  the  fcripture  meant,  the  inhabitants  of  and  around 
the  cattle  or  great  hill. 

Confution  arifes,  not  from  fuch  fcriptures,  but  from  our 
not  underllanding  their  words,  nor  adverting  to  more  ra- 
tional approximations  of  their  lignifications. 

I mutt  remark,  that  all  the  old  names  of  places  which  I 
have  examined,  are,  in  our  commentaries,  mifunderttood. 
— When  analyfed  they  are  generally  wrongly  divided;  and 
the  old  roots  of  the  words  of  the  world,  are  no  longer  recog- 
nifed,  from  the  wrong  diitribution  of  their  parts. — When  by 
fhance  they  are  rightly  divided,  their  parts  are  unknown, 
and  from  hence  the  confution  in  the  expotitions  of  palfages, 
wherein  they  are  concerned. 

,f  Jericho,  if  it  was  not  almott  furrounded  with  hills,  is 
faid  to  have  one,  that  as  it  were,  hung  over  it ; and  hence 
was  exceffively  warm  ; but  it  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  water  of  it 
grew  hot  or  cold,  as  the  air  grew  cold  or  hot,  by  a kind  of 
contrariety.” 

It  is  curious  to  fee  the  inapplicable  terms  which  are  ufed 
in  rendering  tkefe  old  names.  Jericho  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  faid  to  mean  “ his  Moon"  “ his  Mo7ith"  or 
“ Month," — other  wife  “ bis  Scent”  But  thefe  lunatic,  monthly , 
and  feented,  derivations  frnell  ftrongly  of  untkilfulnefs,  and  I 
can  only  attribute  the  adoption  of  fuch  whimfical  terms,  to 
a great  and  univerfal  want  of  judgment  on  their  fignifica- 
tions.  Such  a feledlion  of  Hebrew  words  for  explaining  old 
fcriptural  names  exhibits,  in  the  moil;  evident  manner,  the 
neceflity  of  employing  more  rational  ideas,  and  adopting 
more  applicable  terms,  in  order  to  arretlprefumptuous  hands, 
on  religious  fubjedts. 

Jer , in  Jericho,  is  the  fame  as  Jer  in  Jerujalem.  The  word 
1c  will  be  found  to  mean  (as  mentioned  in  the  article  Eborac) 
border  land.  But  it  ftands  in  this  name  perhaps,  as  Ho  follows 
it,  fimply  for  border. — Ho  is  the  fame  as  Hou,  or  Hoe,  an  hill  : 
And  the  hill  border  city,  feems  to  be  a probable  import  of  this 
name. 

1 will  give  here  two  more  inftances. 
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In  every  difiriit,  fettlements  were  firit  named,  and  not  the 
allemblages  of  houfes,  which  were  ere6ted  in  time  only,  and 
feldom  confidered  in  the  denomination.  We  have  found  that 
Houfc  means  a bead. — Beth,  which  means  a houfe,  meant 
from  its  root  and  prefix  alfo  a bead. — At  the  head  of  a fmall 
ftream  is  Beth-Aven.  There  cannot  be  a plainer  name : — 
We  have  feveral  fmall  fireams  named  Aven.*  Av  means 
water,  and  En  is  a diminutive  ; and  Bet  haven  implies  the 
little Jlream  bead  fettlement. 

Bethlehem,  or  rather  Bethleim,  by  the  Greeks  written 
Bethleem,  the  city  and  birth  place  of  David  and  of  our  Sa- 
viour, is  fituated  on  an  hill  ridge  : It  has  in  its  neighbour- 
hood the  largefi:  fprings  of  water  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
pools  of  Solomon  lie  in  its  vicinity;  and  an  aquedudt  which 
once  conveyed  water  to  Jerufalem  ran  from  this  hill  land. 
It  is  faid  by  “ the  learned  Commentator  on  Steph.  Byzant, 
to  be  rightly  written  Betblecbem  j”  but  commentators,  etymo- 
logifts,  and  hiftorians,  all  fail  on  thefe  words.  Beth  means 
as  before.  The  word  Lean,  or  Leim , is  Gaelic  for  a fpring; 
and  the  Spring-Head  fettlement,  is  the  import  of  this  name. 

Bethlehem  is  always  rendered  “ the  houfe  of  bread-," 
Betiiaven  “ the  houfe  of  vanity ,”  and  “ the  houfe  of  nothing  !" 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryant  that  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  ufed  no  roots,  prefixes,  and  poltfixes  in 
forming  old  names. — Thefe  would  indeed  have  interfered 
with  his  hypothefis;  and  he  feems  not  to  have  known  nor 
attended  to  their  ufes.  I fhall  here  only  mention,  that  in  the 
firfi:  naming  of  the  hills  of  the  world,  which  could  not  be 
called  vallies,  rivers,  nor  plains. — Some  words  more  than  the 
common  ones  for  hill,  in  any  language,  mult  have  been 
adopted,  for  giving  every  eminence  a proper,  applicable,  and 
peculiar  name. — We  have  not  more  than  four  or  five  terms  in 
the  Englifh  language  for  this  purpofe.  The  old  inhabitants 
ef  another  nation  may  have  had  as  many  more ; but  with 
thefe,  they  were  to  find  proper  and  difiinguilhing  names  for 
all  the  hills  of  their  country. — No  poflible  mode  could,  how- 
ever, have  been  found  for  efte&ing  this,  had  roots,  prefixes, 
* The  word  Avon,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  augmentative  noun. 
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and  poltfixcs  not  been  reforted  to  by  our  firft  Inhabitants. 
That  they  were  inconteftibly  called  to  their  aid,  this  treatife 
and  the  eaftern  languages  will  abundantly  lhew. — The  plain 
and  difcriminative  terms  formed  from  roots,  prefixes,  and 
pofifixes,  firft  conferred  on  places  for  convenience  or  from 
neceflity,  removed  the  uncertainty  of  their  fituations.  Few 
were  the  primitive  roots  or  words  which  mankind  retained  in 
their  common  language  for  hill,  water,  plain,  &c.  The  fyno- 
nymes,  formed  for  proper  names,  and  which  prefent  a vaft 
number  of  different  affemblages  of  letters,  are  found  only  in 
the  appellations  of  hills,  rivers,  or  fettlements;  and  their 
meanings  in  time  became  obfcure,  even  to  the  race  of  the 
fame  people  who  originally  gave  them — to  fubfequent  colo- 
nifts  of  different  languages  they  were  totally  loft.  To  the 
Jews  too  were  thefe  names  loft ; becaufe  in  their  common  lan- 
guage they  could  retain  very  few  of  the  fynonymes  which 
originally  formed  their  proper  names. 


FRANCE  and  the  FRANKS. 

Two  or  three  thoufand  years  have  been  infufficient  to  ex- 
plain our  old  names.  Slowly  indeed  have  we  proceeded  in 
their  interpretations.  To  our  neighbours,  Gaul  is  totally  loft; 
and  the  fignification  of  France  hath  long  finee  made  its  exit, 
—We  have  in  this  work  recovered  the  import  of  the  word 
Gaul.  Let  us  try  to  regain  the  meaning  of  France. 

France,  fay  the  learned,  comes  from  Frank , free:  But 
this  is  neither  a literal,  nor  a free  tranflation  of  their  appella- 
tion. Nations  were  named  from  the  principal  features  of 
their  lands : The  people  from  the  plural  number  of  the  na- 
tional denomination.  The  word  Free  is  the  name  of  no  fea- 
ture of  nature,  and  explains  not  the  fenfe  of  Frank,  as  ap- 
plied to  a nation. 

The  word  Li  is  the  fea ; it  changes  to  Ri,  in  Rian  or  Rien, 
the  little  fea.  From  Rien  comes  Rhien,  a name  of  the  Rhine. 
Various  authorities  fhew  that  R was  formerly  afpirated;  and 
as  the  afpirate  goes  before  a vowel,  fo  in  the  following  names 
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it  Is  placed  before  the  R,  which  is  efteemed  by  grammarians 
a ft  mi-vowel.  Thus  the  Saxon  word  Hrofis  a roof,  Hring  is 
a ring,  Hraefen  is  a raven  ; Hrcopdim  is  written  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  for  Repton,  Hripum  for  Rippon.  HI  was  alfo  thus 
written  in  words.  Hlyrni  is  a linn,  or  a lake;  Hlidaford  is 
Lidford,  in  Devon.  Mr.  Lhuyd  remarks,  that  “ this  HI  of 
the  old  Englifli  and  Germans  was  probably  the  fame  with  the 
Welfh  Lb  or  LI,  as  their  Hr  could  be  no  other  than  our  Rb .” 
“ In  ancient  authors  it  is  faid  tlrat  we  frequently  meet  with 
11  for  F,  as  llab  a pro  Fab  a,  but  this  is  principally  in  the 
Spnnifh.” 

The  Rbenus  or  Rhine,  would  from  the  above  be  written 
Ilrenus  or  Hren.  But  as  H was  no  Gaelic  letter,  and  as  S or 
an  F was  fubftituted  for  it,  Hren  would  become  Frcn. — Av, 
the  fea  or  water,  is  changed  to  Iv,  in  river ; and  Iv,  with  R 
prefixed,  means  the  running  water  or  ftream,  by  chap.  vi. 
In  like  manner  An,  water,  which  may  mean  the  fea,  is  here 
changed  to  En ; and  with  R prefixed,  Ren  means  the  fame  as 
Riv,  in  riyer. 

Nearly  all  great  rivers,  immediately  connected  with  the 
ocean,  before  embankments  took  place,  formed,  at  their 
mouths  and  in  their  courfes,  little  feas. — The  letters  B,  P , F, 
M,  arid  V as  prefixes  to  words  for  land  or  for  water,  by  chap, 
vi.  often  mean  bead.  Heads  of  water  are  lakes,  little  feas, 
or  ftreams,  which  are  fea  heads. — The  ftream  which  iffues 
from  the  Boden  Sea,  or  Lake  of  Conjlance,  may  be  called  the 
Hren,  or  the  Fren,  that  is,  the  bcadjlream,  the  lake Jiream,  or 
the  little  fea  ftream. — But  independently  of  the  ftream  flowing 
from  this  lake,  it  originally  formed  a fea  bead  throughout  the 
courfe  of  its  tides. — Fren  has  been  accounted  for  by  t\yo  me* 
thods. — The  ending  Us  means  region : The  word  Ce,  in 
Gaelic,  is  land. — En,  the  root  of  Fren,  came  from  An,  water : 
Fran  then  means  the  fame  as  Fren ; and  Fran-ce,  or  France, 
implies  the  lake  Jiream  land,  or  the  little  fea  Jiream  land. — The 
plural  of  Fran-ce,  Fran-ces,  contra&ed,  becomes  Francs  or 
Franks : And  this  term  diltinguilhed  the  people  of  the  Rhine, 
who  from  national  vanity  and  ignorance,  ridiculoufly  con- 
ferred the  name  of:  their  country  on  the  Headlandcrs  or  Gauls. 
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The  difficulty  which  may  have  appeared,  in  ascertaining 
the  fenfe  of  thefe  names  is  now  removed.  Where  every  thing 
is  unknown,  we  muft  not  expedt,  corredlly,  to  eftablifh  more 
perhaps  than  five  names  out  of  ten.  But  thefe  will  he  Jive  un- 
known terms  recovered,  from  which  we  have  never  formed  any 
appropriate  ideas.  The  true  import  of  the  other  five  my 
readers  will  more  eafily,  I hope,  reftore. 

Nicknamed  then  for  1300 years,  it  feems  to  be  high  -ti-me 
for  the  Gauls,  as  well  as  the  Britons,  to  refume  their  proper  ap- 
pellation : But  a name  of  1300  years  Handing,  (however  ri- 
diculous) fan&ioned  by  d£ls  of  ajfemhlies,  is  now  too  facred 
perhaps,  to  be  facrificed  to  the  peculiarity,  and  even  to  the 
propriety,  attending  fuch  an  alteration. 

Ancient  hiftory  hath  led  the  Gauls  into  various  parts  of  the 
world,  to  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  given  appella- 
tions.  In  Galatia  they  are  faid  to  have  fettled  a colony,  and 
to  have  left  in  that  denomination  their  name  : But  I fufpect 
the  truth  of  their  bellowing  names  on  Galatia,  and  fome  other 
places  5 and  ffiall  Hate  my  reafons  for  doubting  thefe  rela- 
tions.—I have  now  given  the  Signification  of  France,  and 
Shewn  the  origin  of  its  name.  I had  not  originally  intended 
to  write  this  introdudlion,  and  have  given  the  derivations  of 
Italy,  of  Spain,  and  fome  other  places,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  work. 


The  AMONIANS. 

The  reader  hath  feen  that  the  Goths,  the  Celts,  the,  Vandals, 
and  the  Huns,  feem  each  to  have  overrun,  to  have  peopled, 
and  to  have  given  name  to  a great  part  of  the  world.  To  the 
Amonians,  who,  from  Am,  border,  and  On,  land,  were  bor- 
der landers,  nothing  lefs  than  another  half  the  old  world  has  been 
allotted,  tho’  their  name  as  a nation  has  been  little  known, 
and  their  country,  which  according  to  fome  writers  mud  have 
been  very  extenfive,  even  to  this  day,  has  not  been  particu- 
larifed,  fo  as  to  prove  its  exifience  as  one  great  empire, 
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The  CUTHITES 

Held  by  authors  no  lefs  a territory  than  the  former.  The 
Chaldeans,  the  Arabians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians, 
nay  all  the  Africans,  and  a variety  of  other  people,  are  ac- 
counted by  Mr.  Bryant,  Cutbites — But  thefe  too  he  fays  were 
all  Antonians  ! 


ERYTHREANS. 

The  Cutbites , moreover,  according  to  this  author,  **  were 
diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Erytbreans , and  the  places  where 
they  refided  received  it  from  them.  And  here,  fays  he,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  firft  notice  the  Erytbrean fea , and  to 
confider  it  in  its  full  extent ; for  this  will  lead  us  to  the  peo- 
ple from  whom  it  was  called.  He  dates  that  the  Perjian fea 
was  the  original  Erytbrean  fea ; and  that  Nearcbus  traces  it 
from  their  King  Erytbras.  This  people  is  faid  to  have  palfed 
further  than  the  territories  of  this  king,  to  have  fettled  be- 
yond the  Ganges,  and  to  have  given  name  to  the  great  Indian 
ocean.  The  Erytbreans  are  alfo  faid  to  have  peopled  parts  of 
Ionia,  Lybia,  Cyprus , AEtolia,  Boetia,  Gades,  &c.  See.” 

I mud  not  follow  thefe  Erytbreans  further  round  the  world, 
but  mud  examine  the  name. — We  have  long  doubted  truth, 
I fear,  and  laughed  without  reafon  at  the  moderns,  who  de- 
rive Colcbefer  from  King  Cocl  j for  here  we  find,  that  even 
Nearcbus  derives  tbe  Erytbrean  fea,  from  King  Erytbras ! All  the 
great  rivers  of  the  old  world  are  explained  by  Plutarch,  who 
fhews  that  they  took  their  names  from  heroes  drowned  in 
them. — We  hope  that  Erytbras  lod  not  his  life  in  this  fea. 

The  Erythrean  Sea,  or  Erythrian,  from  Er,  border, 
Ith  or  Id,  bead,  and  Rian,  fea,  or  little fea,  was  a word  for 
ibe  border  bead  fea,  or  tbe  bead  border  fea — a word  ufed  for  the 
fea  heads  and  fea  inlets  of  thefe  parts.  The  Erythreans 
are  fuppofed  to  be  Cutbites  and  Ethiopians,  and  almod  every 
nation  of  the  old  world  was  allied  to  and  peopled  by  them. 
But  who  the  Erythreans  were,  is  fill  a myfery.  It  is,  however, 
plain  that  they  dwelt  on  heads  of  land,  which  projected  into 
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the  Tea,  and  were  borderers  of  feas  which  ran  into  inlets  of 
land ; but  I (hall  elfewhere  further  confider  this  name. 

Of  great  extent  are  our  difquifitions  on  miftaken  terms.  In 
teaching  of  old  monofyllabic  names,  we  begin  with  fhewing 
their  divifions.  I have  before  me  long  lifts  of  thefe  divided 
for  children  by  learned  men. — Every  compound  word  nearly 
is  feparated  into  fyllables  wrongly ! — But  a few  hundred 
names  divided  wrongly  are  a trifle,  when  compared  to  the 
immenfe  number  which  are  mifunderftood  in  their  divifions. 

ARABIA  and  PERSIA, 

Arabia  lies  on  the  fea. — Persia  on  a gulph  of  the  ocean. 
Arabia  is  faid  to  come  from  Arab  or  Ereb,  in  Hebrew  to  mix 
or  to  mingle.  It  is  conceived  alfo  to  mean  the  <ivejl  or  merchant 
dife ; but  how  mixing  or  mingling  defcribes  Arabia ; how  the 
ivejl  gives  any  idea  of  its  features;  or  mercbandife  confers  on 
it  a name,  I cannot  conje&ure. 

I view  with  astonifhment  our  abfurd  etymons : — But  fic- 
tions fwim  on  the  furface,  whilft  truths  lie  hid  in  the  bottom. 

The  fyllable  Ar,  in  Arabia,  may  mean  border,  head,  or 
water ; Ab  may  imply  water  or  head ; and  Arab  will  mean, 
according  to  the  mod  appropriate  imports  of  its  fyllables. 

Arabia  was  called  alfo  Yamin  ( Y-am-in ) Yaman,  Yemen,  &c. 
in  which  the  Y may  be  changed  to  /,  and  mean  head;  and 
1-am-in  (as  Am  is  border,  and  In,  land)  may  imply  the  border 
head  land,  which  may  be  import  of  Arabia.  This  border  head 
land,  the  face  being  turned  to  the  eaft,  was  the  foutb  head 
land  to  the  Hebrew  nation  ; and  Yamin  became  from  allujion 
their  term  for  the  foutb : — It  lay  on  the  right,  and  the  name 
was  alfo  ufed  allufively  as  a term  for  the  right  hand. 

Persia  is  faid  to  come  from  Pharis,  anhorfe;  but  this 
horfe  defcent  is  thought  lefs  credible  than  its  derivation  from 
a fon  of  Elam  ! — The  origin  from  the  Son  of  Elam  is  not  an  im- 
provement.—From  the  features  of  nature  we  derive  the  imports 
of  names ; and  the  explanations  in  Calmet,  Cruden,  and  others, 
of  fcripture  names,  are  lamentable  inftanees  of  mifconception. 

This  kingdom,  fuppofed  by  fome  the  Elam,  and  the  Paras 
of  the  fcriptures,  has  been  called  Ajem,  Iran,  &c.  As  Ajem  it 
has  been  rendered  a Jlr anger  or  barbarian ; but  this  import 
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proceeded  from  our  being  ftrangers,  &c.  to  its  fignification. 
From  Algbe,  or  Ai,  head,  and  Em,  border,  Ajem  may  imply 
the  head  border,  or  the  plain  land. 

From  Ar,  border,  P,  head,  and  As,  a variation  of  Us,  ter- 
ritory, Peras  or  Paras,  may  mean  the  head  border  territory. 

From  El,  the  fea,  a lake,  or  an  head,  and  Am,  border  3 
Elam  may  imply  the  fea,  the  lake,  or  the  head  border. 

The  PHOENICIANS. 

The  Phoenicians  are  faid  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Sinus 
Perficus,  Sinus  Arabicus , Crete,  Africa,  Epirus,  and  from  Attica, 
where  names  have  been  difcovered  fynonymous,  with  Phoenicia : 
But  as  authors  have  not  confidered,  that  like  iituations  gave 
like  names  j and  that  the  fame  people  feldom  poffeffed  diffe- 
rent refidencesj  it  may  not  be  unneceffary  to  remark.  That 
the  old  language  of  the  world,  in  which  the  features  of  nature 
were  defcribed,  had  a variety  of  fynonymous  roots,  for  the 
fame  parts  of  nature  3 and  from  thefe,  and  their  variations, 
with  prefixes  and  poftfixes,  like  affemblages  of  letters,  in 
names  of  thefe  parts,  were  not  often  (though  fometimes) 
adopted.  Every  denomination  bore,  therefore,  generally,  a 
different  form,  and  became  thereby  a proper  and  dijlinguijhing 
name.  Hence  then,  tho’  the  Cuthites  were  headlanders  ; and 
the  Gauls,  Celts,  and  Cumhri,  the  fame ; thefe  differing  affem- 
blages of  letters,  denoted  fo  many  different  nations:  And  al- 
tho’  as  headlanders,  all  thefe  may  be  fuppofed,  from  Cutb,  an 
head,  to  be  Cuthites  3 it  does  not  follow,  that  the  proper  name 
of  more  than  one  of  thefe  people  was  intended  by  the  word. 

On  the  families  of  the  Erythreans,  and  the  defcent  of  na- 
tions, learned  men  have  largely  defcanted. — With  bewildered 
imaginations  or  waking  dreams  we  all  frequently  amufe  our- 
felves.  We  often  trace  a fyftem  from  every  thing  except  the 
original  caufe,  and  we  write  with  facility  on  the  fubjedt. 
No  examination  is  neceffary  : No  proofs  are  wanting  : All 
are  colledted  to  our  hands.  We  quote  implicitly,  think  con- 
fidently. The  ancients  wrote,  thought,  examined,  and  mif- 
took  for  us  3 and  we  generally  do  little  more  than  quote  the 
ancients,  and  often  miftake  the  topography,  the  geography, 
and  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  But  to  return. 
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The  SCUTTLE  or  SCYTHIANS,  and  the  CUMBRI. 

The  Scuth^  or  Scythians  have  been  allotted  the  greater 
part  of  Afia,  and  are  faid  to  be  a progeny  of  the  Cuth#. — 
Cuth  means  head.  Of  heads  there  are  two  forts— one  of  wa- 
ter, another  of  land. — Pontus,  in  Pontus  Euxinus,  originally 
meant  the  water  head  region,  tho’  afterwards  it  was  ufed  for 
the  fea.  Around  this  water  head  lived  the  Cuth#,  South#,  or 
Scythians.  Es  is  the  pronunciation  of  S : For  EJpana,  or  the 
water  head  land,  we  fay  Spain : For  EJcotia , or  the  water 
head  or  hill  land,  we  fay  Scotia  or  Scotland.  Es  very  often 
implies  water,  and  the  South#,  or  Efcuth#,  mean  the  water 
head  men. 

Here  alfo  lived  the  Cumbki,  fo  called  from  poflefling  Ci- 
meria,  which  jutted  into  this  water  head.  Their  territory 
was  fabled  of  old  for  its  darknefs.  I have  {hewn  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Cumbri,  and  have  endeavoured  to  diflipate  the 
infernal  gloom  which  hung  over  them:*  I have  alfo  ex- 
plained the  names  of  their  head,  and  have  difeharged  the 
blacknefs  of  their  water. 

Beyond  the  Euxinus  nothing  to  the  north  was  anciently 
known.  All  was  darknefs,  and  all  were  accounted  Scythians, 
or  water  head  men  ! We  mud  obferve,  that  Th  becomes 
often  D in  names  ; Cuth  became  Cud,  and  this  changed  to 
Cut  and  Cot. — With  S as  a prefix,  we  have  Scot,  as  in  Scot- 
land, otherwife  Scuiteland.  Hence  perhaps  the  Scythians  are 
faid  to  have  peopled  Scotland , Ireland,  &c.J  In  this  way, 
indeed,  have  we,  in  various  infiances,  peopled  parts  of  the 
world;  and  from  fuch  premifes  hath  its  hiftory  been  accor- 
dingly often  written.  But  authors  have  run  too  faft. 

The  world  had  many  heads,  and  not  long  after  the  flood 
many  families.  Heads  of  water,  and  heads  of  land,  may  have 
had  like  names.  The  head  of  water,  or  head  of  land,  of  one 
family,  was  perhaps  very  diftant  from  that  of  another;  was 

* The  Monthly  Reviewer  of  my  first  publication  pood-naturedly  re- 
marked, that  our  Cimmerian  darkness  had  not  then  been  dispersed. 
I have  therefore  taken  some  pains  to  consider  their  well-founded  ob- 
servations and  friendly  hints  in  this  treatise. 

J Set  the  Scotch  and  Irish  authors  on  their  Scythian  descents. 
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never  vifited,  never  knovrti,  to  the  other  family  : And  altho* 
the  one,  might  be  named  the  fame  as  the  other,  no  commu- 
nication t)f  families  may  ever  have  taken  place. — I will  here 
give  an  example. 


The  CYNESII  and  OTHERS. 

The  word  Cin,  or  Chin,  is  an  inflexion  of  Ccan}  an  head. 
Heads  are  often  at  a di  ft  a nee  from  each  other.  Let  us  take 
theWeftern  Cynejii,  or  Chiuefi,  of  Herodotus  at  Promontoriurn 
Celticum,  and  the  Eaftern  Chineft,  the  Cbincfe  of  modern 
times.  Which  of  thefe  overran,  and  gave  name  to  the  other, 
I know  not.  But  authors  aflert  that  the  laft  were  anciently 
the  Cathai,  in  w'hich  I conceive  they  are  wrong.  I allow, 
however,  that  the  Catbcei , the  Tbince,  the  Since,  and  the 
Seres,  may  very  early  have  formed  one  nation.  The  heads 
Spain  and  China  were  at  a great  diftance,  urere  unlike,  and 
were  a kin  only  in  name  as  headlands  : The  inhabitants  too 
of  the  one,  are  unlike  thofe  of  the  other ; and  tho’  both  have 
had  nearly  tbe fame  name,  and  their  inhabitants  are  each  of  the 
human  fpecies,  thefe  like  names  never  came  from  like  proge- 
nitors, nor  formed  like  people  : For  the  little  eyes  of  the  one, 
have  unluckily  for  old  ftories,  not,  at  any  time,  defeended 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

I might  multiply  examples,  to  fhe.w  the  abfurdity  of  men 
giving  names  to  nations;  or  that  nations  of  like  names,  were 
always  peopled  by  one  another  : A few  folitary  or  miftaken 
inftances  may  be  brought  againft  my  principles,  but  nothing 
can  invalidate  their  general  tenour. 

Of  modern  etymologifts,  Mr.  Bryant  ftands  foremoft  in  the 
names  of  foreign  places,  whofe  fcheme  we  mull  here  fhortly 
examine.  The  urords  in  thefe  names  which  have  their  origin 
from  natural  fituations,  fuch  as  bills,  rallies,  feas,  rivers, 
flams,  and  tbeir  borders,  in  which  mankind  originally  fettled, 
he  renders  gods,  suns,  fires,  &c.  His  Antonians,  which 
he  calls  the  fons  of  Ham,  feized,  he  fays,  upon  all  th£  coun- 
try wrhich  reaches  from  Syria,  and  from  the  mountains  of 
Abanus  and  Libanus.  They  got  into  poftfeflion  of  places 
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which  lie  upon  the  Tea  coaft,  even  unto  the  ocean  or  the  great 
Atlantic.”  But  he  fuppofes  that  they  were  chiefly  Cuthites 
or  Ethiopians,  under  the  name  of  Ham , which  as  a deity, 
was,  he  fays,  efteemed  the  fun.  I with  to  afiift  where  I can 
fupport  an  author,  and  here  muft  obferve,  that  Ham  meant 
in  the  features  of  nature  border  ; the  word  Land  was  under- 
stood. Am  afpirated  becomes  Ham  ; and  hence  Am  in 
Am-on  is  the  fame  as  Ham.  The  word  On,  which  is  land,  is, 
in  this  laft  name,  written;  and  hence  Ham  and  Amon 
meant  the  fame.  The  Amoniam  or  Amonites  then,  were  the 
border  landers;  and  thefe  (not  every  where  under  the  fame 
name — not  every  where  the  fame  families)  were  feized  of  all  the 
border  lands  of  the  globe.  That  they  were  chiefly  Cuthites  I 
might  queftion,  altho’  the  water  head  landers , and  head  landers , 
form  a great  part  of  the  world. 

I have  no  pretentions  to  infallibility.  It  is  enough  if  I 
fliew,  that  common  fenfe  and  method  lead  to  the  difeovery 
of  truth.  Ham  might  receive  his  name  from  being  pofieffed 
of  fome  border  land,  and  thus  become  the  borderer  of  his  own 
fituation.  His  children,  like  himfelf,  took  names  perhaps 
from  other  circumftances,  or  from  fituations  or  circumftances 
of  lands,  to  which  they  were  appointed.  Throughout  the 
world  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  borders,  in  fome  of 
which,  the  inhabitants  may  have  taken  this  name,  and  yet 
thefe  may  not  have  defeended  from  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah. — 
But  authors  have  taken  for  granted,  that  like  denominations 
came  from  the  fame  progenitors,  inftead  of  coming  from  like 
lands-,  and  the  confufion  of  ancient  hiftory,  on  this  account, 
is  fo  great,  that  we  cannot  confider  a great  part  of  it  truth  ; 
and  if  we  except  what  may  be  gleaned  from  the  infpired  pen- 
men, in  early  ftages  of  the  world,  little  of  the  reft  I conceive 
is  to  be  depended  upon. 


GRECIA,  &c. 

It  hath  been  a tier  ted  that  Japbet  peopled  Greece,  fince. 
called  Hellas,  of  which  many  a mythological  ftory  might  be 
recited.  The  imports  of  names  are  often  doubtful,  and  in 
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fuch  cafes  I can  give  probable  meanings  only.  Thefe  I ven- 
ture to  infert  as  fubjlitutes  for  improbable  ones.  I muft  ac- 
knowledge, that  I may  in  thefe  fometimes  fail,  and  Jefien 
the  reputation  of  other  derivations,  which  are  proofs. — But 
in  Hiking  thefe  fubjlitutes , I fink  the  ftock  of fanciful,  my- 
thological, and  biographical  tales. 

The  word  Av,  the  fea,  changes  to  Au,  Al,  and  El ; — Ais, 
an  head  or  point,  may  alfo  change  to  As-,  and  the  fea  bead  or 
creek  land,  may  be  the  import  of  Hellas.  But  El  or  II el,  may 
be  derived  from  A,  an  head  or  hill,  pronounced  Au,  and  va- 
ried to  Al  and  El.  As  may  alfo  come  from  Afc,  water,  or 
from  Ad,  water,  where  the  D is  often  varied  to  T and  5 : 
And  hence  Hellas  may  mean  nearly  the  fame  as  before.  I 
fhould  gladly  give  a better  account  of  this  word,  were  I en- 
abled to  do  fo. 

This  land,  which  is  now  called  Grecia,  may  be  derived  from 
Reic  or  Rec,  as  in  Recuhier,  which  means  a road.  C is  Col, 
or  head,  and  the  road  head  would  be  the  creek.  The  letter 
G,  inftead  of  C,  foftens  the  found  of  the  word ; and  hence 
Gracia,  or  the  creek  territory,  may  be  derived.  Mr.  Bryant 
confounds  Col  with  Colls,  and  makes  them  the  fame  ; but  Col 
is  Celtic  for  head,  and  Col-is  means  little  head. 


MOUNT  CENIS  and  the  ALPES  COTT.E. 

He  unluckily  for  his  fcheme,  renders  Mount  Cenis,  “ Mons 
Dei  Vulcani." — On  Mount  Cenis  there  is  a beautiful  little 
lake,  where  travellers  fiop  for  the  amufement  of  fifiiing  for 
trout.  The  word  Can  or  Cen,  is  lake;  the  ending  Is,  is  a di- 
minutive; and  the  little  lake  mount,  fo  perfectly  deferibes 
the  pafs,  that  I necefifarily  difmifs  the  God  Vulcan,  from 
having  any  {hare  in  naming  this  mountain. 

In  the  word  Cuth,  an  head,  of  which  Coth  is  a variation, 
the  H is  very  often  dropped,  and  hence  Cut  or  Cot  is  alfo 
head. — Some  of  the  Alpes,  or  the  heights, * are  called  Alpes 
Cotta,  i.  e.  the  hills  heads.  Mr.  Bryant  unfortunately  fup- 


* See  the  word  Alpes,  in  page  89. 
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pofes  \htmfacred  names  j and  even  Strabo,  as  well  as  other 
authors,  calls  the  country  the  land  of  Coitus  and  Cottius, 
whom  hiftory  dates  to  have  been  a prince  of  this  country. 


HAM  and  CHAM,  CUTH  and  CHUS. 

I will  now  give  an  account  of  fome  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  radi- 
cals. He  thinks  that  Ham  and  Cham  are  the  fame,  and  that 
they  imply  heat 5 in  which  he  midakes.  Ham,  as  a deity,  he 
efteems  the  fun  : My  enquiry  being  for  the  primitive  fenfes 
of  words,  which  defcribe  the  features  of  the  earth,  what  he 
fays  of  the  fun  is  beyond  my  fphere. 

hrom  ChHs,  Mr.  B.  fays,  ‘'The  poets  bedowed  the  epi- 
thets Chrufor  and  Chrufaor  upon  Apollo.”  “ Chus,  he  dates, 
feems  to  be  called  Cuth." — S was  often  changed  to  I’and  Th , 
and  hence  Cujh,  Chus,  and  Cuth,  were  in  our  names  head. 


CANAAN  and  JORDAN. 

Canaan,  as  a territory,  is  faid  to  mean  a merchant  or  tra- 
der: But  etymologids  do  not  explain  this  curious  paradox. — 
Can  or  Ken  is  lake,  and  An  is  land  ■,  and  the  lake  land  is  the 
true  import  of  Canaan  or  Kenan.  This  name  perhaps  was 
taken  by,  and  not  given  to  the  defcendaftts  of  Noah. — Of  the 
word  Jordan,  much  has  been  written.  Jor,  authors  date, 

4 

comes  from  an  Hebrew  word  for  a fpring,  and  Dan  from  a 
fmall  town  near  the  fources,  where  nothing  is  underdood, 
many  are  tire  ridiculous  comments.  In  Calmet’s  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  Jordan  is  derived  from  Jared,  to  aefcend.  We 
know  that  dreams  defcend ; but  the  name  of  the  descending 
water  is  here  fupprefied.  This  dream  in  Hebrew  is  named 
Jarden.  It  takes  its  rife  in  the  lake  Phiala,  and  after  running 
3 5 miles  underground,  emerges  at  Paneas  formerly  edeemed 
the  fource.  Phiala,  Phial,  or  Phil,  means  the  fame  here  as 
Phil  in  Pbdijlia — the  water  head. — I have  proved  in  Germany , 
that  Gcr  is  fornetimes  -written  Jar,  and  that  it  may  mean 
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Jlream.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  faid  to  imply  the  fame.  Dan , or 
Den , (of  which  the  reader  will  find  many  filly  dories,)  from 
An,  water,  with  D prefixed,  means  the  fame  as  Pbiala,  the 
water  head  or  lake  $ and  the  water  bead  or  lake  fream  is  the 
import  of  Jordan. 


AIT,  ATII,  AITHE,  AD,  &c. 

“ Ait  and  Ath,  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  continually  occur  in  the 
names  of  places,  as  well  as  in  tliofe  words,  which  belong  to 
deities  and  men.  They  refer,  he  fays,  to  fire,  light,  and  beat, 
and  to  contequences  of  heat.” — We  apply  thefe  terms  to 
beads,  bills,  &c.  Ad,  when  repeated,  he  fays  refers  to  deities 
and  kings.  We  apply  this  root  to  water,  and  to  bill.- — Ad  is 
water  j but  Ad  often  comes  from  Aitbe,  head,  varied  to  Ath, 
to  Ait,  Ad,  and  Ed:  And  if  repeated,  we  conceive  that  one  of 
thefe  fyllables  may  refer  to  water,  whilft  the  other  may  refer 
to  an  hill,  which  may  lie  on  the  border. 


AES,  IS,  AS,  and  IS. 

Aes  and  Is,  rendered  (as  Mr.  Bryant  fays)  As  and  Is, 
mean  light  and  fire.”  We  refer  Is  to  the  fea  and  to  dreams, 
in  the  Ifis  and  IJfel. — In  Asia,  As  means  the  fea.  AJia,  ori- 
ginally only  perhaps  Afia  Minor,  means  the  fea  territory.  Is 
and  Es  are  often  diminutives.  Moreover,  As  often  means 
hill,  is  derived  from  Ais,  and  pronounced  Ajh. 

“ Mr.  B.  mentions  that  the  chief  city  of  Silacena  was  Sile 
and  Sele,  where  were  eruptions  of  fire.”  The  Gaelic  has  no 
H,  and  S was  ufed  for  it  j hence  Sil  is  hill.  In  fome  in- 
dances the  root  Av,  changes  to  An,  to  Al,  El,  and  11,  and 
with  the  prefix  S,  which  is  C foft,  the  word  may  imply  the 
water  bead.  But  Sele,  Zele,  and  Zeal  generally  refer  to  hill. 
A village  of  this  name  lies  on  the  fide  of  the  highed  hill  in 
the  wed  of  England. 
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AUSONIA,  now  ITALY. 

“ San,  Son,  Zan,  Zaan.” — Mr.  B.  fays,  “ San  and  Son 
were  the  mod  common  names  for  the  fun.”  He  brings  the 
name  Ausonia,  now  Italy , to  fhew,  that  the  poderity  of  a 
perfon,  whom  he  names  Zanes , was  Cbus,  peopled  this  part  of 
the  earth  where  they  worfhipped,  he  fays,  San-Cbus." — But 
Aus,  in  Aufonia,  comes  from  Ais,  an  head  or  hill ; On  is  land, 
and  la,  territory  ; and  the  bead-land  territory  is  the  import  of 
Aufonia,  which  is  the  fame  nearly  as  I have  found  to  be 
the  meaning  of  Italy.' — Had  this  word  been  divided  thus, 
Au-fon-ia,  then  A,  an  head,  pronounced  Au,  would  be  the 
fird  fyllable.  Son  or  Ton  means  land,  and  la  as  before. 

This  example,  as  well  as  many  others  which  follow,  will 
fhew,  that  Mr.  B’s  theory,  when  applied  to  old  names  of  places, 
is  totally  unfounded.  Leaving  many  of  his  radicals,  which 
are  mifunderdood,  I come  to 

DI,  DIO,  DIS,  DUS,  and  other  Terms . 

Mr.  B.  fays  that  Di,  Dio,  &c.  are  names  of  the  deity.  I 
fhould  render  Dus  a fort,  from  Ais,  an  hill  or  fort,  and  it 
means  this  in  Lindus.  Dis  I might  render  the  fame  from 
what  is  faid  in  Lindus. — Dusorus,  a hill  of  Thrace,  which 
he  names  “ the  god  of  light' — I fhould  render  the  border  height. 
The  fun  was,  he  dates,  called  Cur.  In  old  names,  I iliould 
tranflate  Cur  a port,  or  an  harbor,  as  fhewn  in  this  work. 
Cohen,  Cahen,  “ a pried ;”  I might  term  houfe  or  town 
land.  Can  or  Con,  I have  fhewn  to  mean  a lake  or  in- 
clofed  water;  a fort  or  inclofed  land.  Bel  or  Baal  are  ef- 
teemed  the  fun ; but  in  old  names  of  places,  they  mean  other- 
wife  ; thus  Bel/lone  is  hill  land  : Beige,  border  or  mouth  land. 
— The  word  Com  is  horn.  Corn  is  alfo  Coren.  Cer  or 
Co r means  inclofed  border,  En  may  be  a diminutive,  and 
Coren  may  imply  point  or  horn  as  before. — “ Opk,  Op,  and 
Ov,”  very  often  occur  in  old  names;  but  not  as  ferpents  of 
worfhip,  as  Mr.  B,  imagined. 
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AIN,  AN,  EN. 

" Ain,  An,  and  En.  Mr.  B.  allows  thefe  to  belong  fomc- 
times  to  the  names  of  places.  John  is  faid  to  have  baptized 
at  JEnon,  becaufe  there  was  much  water  there ; and  not  be- 
caufe  the  water  was  facred  to  the  fun,  a luminary  which  John 
did  not  worthip.  Accordingly  An,  or  Aen,  is  water,  and  On 
is  an  augment.  JEnon  may  mean  the  great  water,  and  not 
the  fountain  of  the  fun.” — In  the  next  paragraph  Mr.  B.  has 
feveral  names,  fome  he  allows  to  be  given  from  their  fixa- 
tions; others  from  the  worthip  there  eftablifhed.  It  would 
give  me  fome  fatisfadion,  could  I account  for  fuch  difference 
in  original  names.  But  when  I confider,  that  countries  were 
firft  cleared  for  fettling  them,  and  that  from  their  features 
which  they  afterwards  prefented,  they  were  named  : ..That 
from  thefe  features  and  correfponding  names,  they  were  in  all 
ages  to  be  recognifed ; I fee  no  reafon,  becaufe  names  for 
worfbip  were  like  thefe,  to  fuppofe  that  they  originally 
were  like  in  import.  To  objeds  of  the  fenfes,  names  were 
given.  The  features  of  nature  required  many  of  thefe;  and 
to  vary  them,  and  to  make  them  all  proper  names,  from 
which  places  were  to  be  individually  known,  required  fome 
defign  in  appellations.  No  wonder  need  be  expreffed,  if 
in  the  variation  of  thefe  words,  we  find  parts  of  common 
words,  and  fyllables  of  common  names.  But  we  muft  not 
look  to  thefe  original  parts  of  denominations,  as  words  for 
r*  fountains  of  the  fun,"  when  they  were  intended  only  to  ex- 
prefs  fountains  of  the  earth.  We  mult  not  look  for  the  nymph 
AEone  to  have  given  name  to  the  ifland  ALgina,  when  the  fea- 
tures of  its  own  lands  ( the Jca  or  head  land,  or  the  ifland)  gave 
us  the  name. — We  muft  follow  the  dired  path  in  which  the 
Almighty  led  his  people  to  name  the  world.  He  conduded 
them  by  general  ways,  and  thro’  no  devious  paths.  He  taught 
them  not  to  apply  metaphorical,  inftead  of  real  appellations. 
He  taught  them  not  to  call  fire,  water;  nor  to  ftyle  hills,  ral- 
lies, plains,  rivers,  and  feas,  funs  or  moons . He  taught  them 
not  to  break  his  commandments,  to  compare  thefe  trifles  to  his 
own  greatnefs;  nor  to  give  them  originally  his  own  names. 
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What  names  might  be  given,  in  after  times,  to  places,  bv 
idolatrous  people,  I know  not ; nor  will  I examine,  what, 
in  their  (illy  imaginations,  might  be  the  imports.  I rauft 
therefore  to  leave  others  the  ingenious  labor  of  exploring  the 
mythological  and  clatlical  fldtions  in  the  languages  of  the 
world,  and  to  give  the  heathen  ideas  of  the  names  of  its  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms;  whilft  I approximate  to  the  fignifica- 
tions  of  old  denominations,  given  in  times  not  overrun  by 
idolatry,  nor  by  the  ignorance  of  claflical,  mythological,  or 
fabulous  romance. 

“ Apha,  Aphtha,  PtHa,  Pthas,  fire,”  a title  Mr.  B, 
fays  of  Avion , and  every  place  he  adds  in  the  compofition  of 
whofe  name  it  is  to  be  found,  will  have  a reference  to  that 
element  or  to  its  worlhip. — My  province  is  with  the  names  of 
places,  the  names  o i gods,  fire,  kc.  mutt  be  traced  by  lovers 
of  mythology. — Mr.  Bryant  feldom  produces  the  radical  of 
words  which  come  within  my  province,  nor  did  he  under- 
ftand  their  meanings. 

The  word  Ami,  or  Av,  water  or  the  fea,  has  been  varied  to 
Au,  to  Ab,  to  Ap,  to  Apb,  to  AJpb,  Ep,  Epb,  kc.  In  like 
manner  A,  an  hill  or  head,  is  pronounced  Au , and  changed 
to  Av,  Ap,  Apb,  Ep,  Epb,  kc.  Such  words  or  their  inflec- 
tions, joined  with  fome  other  terms,  became  by  allujion  to 
imply  the  deity,  tbc  fun,  or  the  fire.  Others  in  like  manner 
became  the  names  of  damons,  of  bell,  or  of  its  fire.  Mankind 
worfhipped  from  love,  or  from  fear ; and  fometimes  from 
ignorance  or  idolatry ; and  the  worlhip,  and  the  places  of 
worfliip,  are  faid  to  have  referred  to  thefe  names.  Places  of 
worlhip  were  ere&ed  in  every  refidence  of  man ; and  every 
place  may  be  referred  to,  as  in  this  chapter  of  Mr.  B’s  book^ 
for  a name.  It  is  curious  to  fee  grave  and  learned  men  en- 
quiring from  what  name  of  God,  from  what  name  of  the  fun, 
or  of  fire)  or  from  what  name  of  the  devil,  of  bell,  or  bell  fire, 
names  of  fltuations  were  originally  derived  ! But  enough  of 
thefe  imaginary  names. 
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ATHENS,  RHODES,  &c. 

“ Ast,  Asta,  Estia,  Hestia,” — {not  radicals). — The 
word  Ajla  may  come  from  Ais,  often  written  As,  an  hill.  Te 
is  land,  and  Ta  may  be  the  fame,  or  be  accounted  its  plural. 
Ajla  then  may  mean  the  hill  land,  or  the  hill  lands.  In  like 
manner  Alibi  is  head  or  hill,  and  this  is  written  Atb  in  Atbos. 
Os  is  faid  by  Vallancey  to  mean  high ; but  it  is  the  root  of 
Ros,  and  of  Nofe,  a promontory.  Atbos  then  means  the  hill 
or  head  nofe,  or  the  promontory. — But  Aithe  is  alfo  written 
Atb  in  Athens:-— En  island;  Ena,  its  plural,  is  lands ; and 
the  head  or  bill  lands , is  the  original  fignification  of  Athens,  or 
Atbencs. 

Athens  is  now  Setenes.  Atb  changes  to  At  and  to  Et  in  va~ 
rious  names,  with  S prefixed,  it  may  mean  the  enclofed  head. 
En  is  land,  Enes  lands  ; and  Setenes  will  mean  the  fame  as 
Athens.  Thus  eafily  are  the  origins  of  thefe  heretofore  diffi- 
cult names  obtained. — But  we  lofe  them  in  the  wilds  of 
fancy,  and  in  the  extravagance  of  mythological  romance. 

Mr.  B.  fays,  that  “ the  name  of  Athens  was  firfi  Ajla,  and 
then  Athena:  of  the  fame  import : For  Athena,  he  continues, 
is  a compound  of  Atb  and  On,  Ignis  Fans,  in  which  there  is  a 
reference,  both  to  the  guardian  goddefs  of  the  city,  and  alfo 
to  the  perpetual  fire,  preferved  within  its  precin&s.”  I can- 
not follow  our  author  in  various  inftances  ; but  the  reader 
will  find  that  no  writer  has  rendered  rightly  the  ancient 
name  of  Athens,  &c.  He  will  alfo  perceive,  that  whilfl  Mr. 
B.  wanders  where  others  have  gone  aflray,  he  is  every  where 
learnedly  employed,  in  elucidating  claflical  and  hiftorical 
writings. 

“ Shem,  Shemen,  Shemesh,”  (no  radicals.) — Mr.  B.  re- 
fers to  the  fun.  Macar  he  confiders  a Jacred  title,  given  by  the 
Amonians  to  their  Gods.  He  renders  it  alfo  ” happy,”  and  finds 
it  in  Macar-on The  root  of  Mac  may  be  Acb,  which,  in  our 
names,  means  a mound  or  bank. — M,  as  a prefix,  has  the 
power  of  B or  P,  and  means  bead ; and  therefore  Mac  or 
Mak,  as  in  Mak-er  or  Makar  at  Plymouth,  may  mean  the  bill 
or  head.  Er  or  Ar,  in  old  names,  is  generally  border;  and 
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the  border  hill  or  head,  may  be  the  import  of  Macar  or  Maker 
But  Mac  and  Ar  may  be  otherwife  underftood } and  yet  the 
iignitication  of  the  compound  word  may  be  nearly  the  fame  : 
The  word  On,  in  Macarov,  is  land}  and  the  border  head  land, 
or  perhaps  the  ‘water  head  land,  may,  as  a ilame  of  a place, 
be  the  import  of  Macar  on. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  Macaria  implies,  which  he  confiders 
a facred  name  in  ij lands . The  word  Mac  means  hill  or  head. 
Av,  the  fea,  changes  to  Au  and  Ar.  In  India,  and  even  in 
this  very  fea,  i/lands  are  generally  called  heads.  Macar  may 
therefore  imply  the  fea  head  ; and  Macaria,  the  fea  head  ter- 
ritory. 

But  Rhodes  was  named  Macria,  and  Maori.  We  have  feen 
that  Ria  meant  the  road,  or  the  little  fea}  and  the  little  fea 
head  or  ifland,  may  be  the  import  of  the  word  Macria  : But 
if  Maori  be  the  right  name,  and  Ri  be  fea,  the  fea  head  will 
be  the  fignification  of  this  name. 

We  have  now  Rhodes  to  examine.  In  books  of  mythology 
and  defeription,  Rhodes  is  faid  to  come  from  a beautiful  nymph 
or  favorite  of  Apollo  by  Venus. — But  it  is  moft  commonly  derived 
from  Rodon,  the  Greek  for  rofes. — Authors  report  that  the 
rofes  grew  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  ifland.  Other 
authorities  for  the  rofes  are  brought  by  antiquaries  from  va- 
rious Rhodian  coins,  which  have  the  fun  on  one  fide,  and  on 
the  reverfe  a rofe.  Moreover,  a rofe  bud  of  brafs  is  faid  to 
have  been  found,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  Lindus.  Thefe 
are  the  evidences  for  the  rofes } and  unfortunately  for  the  land, 
they  covered  it  fo  compleatly,  that  all  fight  thereof  was  loft. 
Let  us  then  attend  another  fpot : And  fingly  Rboda,  a fea- 
port  of  Spain.  This  town  is  fituated  at  the  head  of  the  Bay 
of  Rofes.  The  town  is  now  called  Rofes  by  the  Englifh  and 
French,  and  by  the  Spaniards  Rofas.  Rofes  then  being  a bay, 
may  not  have  been  flowers  3 and  this  we  muft  therefore  exa- 
mine.— The  word  Es  or  As  means  the  fea,  in  various  denomi- 
nations } and  Ros  means  bead  in  many  others  : Ros  is  varied 
to  Rod  in  the  Greek  word  Rodon,  in  the  old  Spanilh  word 
Ehoda,  as  well  as  in  other  words.  Rofes  then  means  the  fame 
as  Maori-—  the  fea  head-. — Rofes,  in  Spain,  takes  its  name  from 
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being  at  the  head  of  a bay,  or  of  an  inlet  of  the  fea.  Rofe', 
or  Rhodes , from  being  an  head  of  land,  or  an  [/land.  The 
nymph  of  Apollo,  the  rofes,  the  coins,  and  the  role-bud  ot 
Lindus,  like  many  other  defcriptive,  hiftorical,  and  mytho- 
logical etymons,  will  then  ferve  to  difplay  the  credulity,  the 
fancy,  and  the  ignorance  of  old  times ; as  well  as  the  faith, 
the  imagination,  and  the  difcernment  of  later  days. 


ANAK,  PHOENICIA,  PALESTINE,  PHILISTIA,  kc 

Anac,*  rendered  a collar  or  ornament,  comes  from  An* 
water,  here  the  fea ; and  Ach,  border  land,  and  means  the  fea 
border:  The  Anakim  were  then  the  fea  borderers. — Phoeni- 
cia comes  from  Anac,  varied  to  Oenic, f with  P prefixed. 
This  country  lay  at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean  fea. — P 
before  a word  for  land  or  water,  means  in  old  names  always 
bead.  Ic  is  a variation  of  Ac,  as  in  Lborac •,  or  Ic  may  be 
a diminutive.  The  fea  head  border  territory,  or  the  Jh allow 
fea  bead  territory,  may  be  the  import  of  Phoenicia . There 
were  giants  in  Anac ; but  the  Anakim  were  not  from  name 
giants,  altho’  we  have  fo  imagined.  Phoenicia,  of  which  lb 
much  is  written,  is  not  limited  in  its  boundary  by  this  deno- 
mination.— We  have  other  fynonymous  names  for  the  land  of 
this  coaft.  Palejlinc  and  PhiUfia  are  fuch  names.  A v,  the 
fea,  changes  to  Au,  Al,  and  IT.  with  P prefixed,  we  have  Pal 
and  Pil,  names  for  a fea  head.  Es  and  Is  may  be  endings  of 
thefe  words,  or  they  may  be  diminutives,  and  mean  fhallow, 
low'.  See.  5 and  Pales,  Pills,  or  Philis,  may  imply  the  fea  bead, 
or  the  Jballowfca  head.  Tin  or  Tine  is  land,  and  the  fame  as 
Tia.  c<  The  coafs  from  Ekron  to  the  Kile  are  low,  for  the  mofl 
fart,  and  of  a barren  fandy  quality,  and  very  dangerous  for  vcf- 
fels  to  approach .” — I have  lhewn  in  Chichefter  that  Lav,  in 
the  Lavant,  may  imply  fream.  The  root  Av  is  the  fea  ; Av 
often  changes  to  Ev ; and  Lav  will  change  to  Lev,  Ant 

* Said  to  be  the  father  of  the  Anakim,  and  son  of  Aria.  As  men 
took  names  from  the  names  of  lands,  a man  might  take  this  name, 

t In  my  first  book  I shewed  that  Ean , water,  varies  to  Oen. 
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means  the  fame  in  Levant,  as  in  Lavant,  Jhallozv,  deficient, 
or  removable.  The  fea  on  this  coaft  is  remarkable  for  beinV 

, ♦ a * i • » * O 

often  driven  back  by  the  winds,  and  for  its  bottom,  from  this 
caufe,  being  left  dry,  for  fome  confiderable  diftance  from  the 
land.* — Hence  then  the  reafon  why  the  name  Levant  was 
given  to  this  fea.  I have  now  explained  thefe  unknown  ap- 
pellations— much  has  been  wrongly  written  upon  every  name 
of  the  coaft. 

“ We  ihall  enquire,  fays  an  author,  refpedting  the  name 
AJkalon.  The  etymology  of  this  name  is  derived  from  weight 
or  balance.  Shekel but  I rather  wifli  to  fuggeft  another  ori- 
gin, which  wilL  be  corroborated  by  another  fragment.  AJh 
denotes  fire ; Kel  denotes  activity,  brifttnefs,  and  heat,  even 

• ‘ . ' f 

to  wafting  : Lun  denotes  to  refide,  to  ftay,  to  remain.  Thefe 
ideas  combined  amount  to  this,”  “ The  refidence  or  ftation 
of  fire,  in  activity,  or  heating.” — In  another  article  he  gives 
the  name  AJhdod,  from  AJh,  fire,  and  Dod,  affedtion.  Wo 
are  with  thefe  referred  to  coins  and  medals,  which,  like  the 
coins  of  Rhodes,  are  fuppofed  to  relate  to  thefe  idle  tales. — 
Every  attempt,  I muft  allow,  to  refcue  fcriptural  names  from 
obfcurity  and  from  error,  is  laudable ; but  this  worthy  au- 
thor has  not  even  guefled  at  their  natural  imports. 

Ascalon,  a very  eafy,  I might  almoft  fay  an  apparently 
evident  name,  has  been  rendered  by  various  inapplicable,  and 
even  ridiculous  terms.  Afcalon  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fea.  As  here,  as  well  as  in  Afia,  means  fea,  Cal, 
head,  and  On,  land  ; and  Afcalon  implies  the  fea-head  land. 

Ashdod  is  written  alfo  Azotus,  or  Afotus.  This  fettlement 
lies  alfo  on  this  fea-head.  AJh,  Az,  or  As,  here  too,  is  tbs 

* “ We  are,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  to  observe  further  with  regard  to  these 
Levanters  (east  sea  winds),  that  when  they  are  of  a long  continuance, 
the  water  is  blown  away  to  such  a degree,  from  the  coast  of  Syria  and 
Phoeniee,  that  several  ranges  of  rocks,  which  in  westerly  winds  Jye 
concealed,  do  now  become  dry,  and  leave  exposed  to  the  water-fowl, 
the  urchins,  limpets,  and  such-like  shell-fish  as  stick  upon  them.  1 
observed  in  the  port  of  Latiken,  that  (here  were  two  feet  less  water 
whilst  the  winds  raged,  than  afterwards  when  the  weather  was  mode- 
rate, and  the  winds  blew  softly  from  the  western  quarter:  Atid  it  is 
very  probable,  that  the  remarkable  recess  of  water  in  the  sea  of  Pam- 
pbylia  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  same  cause,  operating  only  in 
an  extraordinary  manner.”— Shaw's  Travels. 
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fea.  Ot  is  the  root  of  Tot,  head. — T in  old  names  changes 
to  D,  as  in  this  name.  The  roots  in  fome  names,  take  pre- 
fixes in  others,  yet  mean  the  fame.  Hence  Ot  in  Azotus,  is 
Dod  in  Ajbdod.  I have  elfewhere  fhewn,  that  Bod  means 
head,  and  AJhdod  implies  the  fea-head  fettlement. 

From  what  has  been  fhewn  it  is  evident  that  the  PhiTiJlines 
gave  not  name  to  this  land,  but  the  land  to  the  people.  It 
is  alfo  evident  that  the  Philijlincs  could  not  pofftbly,  from  name 
only,  be  Grangers,  altho’  the  70  and  other  commentators 
have  thus  afferted. — rFrom  not  underftanding  the  word  Canaan, 
the  Pbilijlines  have  been  reckoned  Canaanites .^-Canaan , or  as 
it  may  be  fpelt,  Kenan,  means  from  Kan  or  Ken,  a lake,  and 
An,  land,  the  lakeland-,  and  the  Canaanites  were  inhabitants 
around  the  lakes  of  Jordan,  and  of  its  ftream ; and  not  ©f  the 
Mediterranean  fea. 

In  the  fcriptures,  the  Philifines  are  called  Cerctiites  and 
Peletbites.  We  have  fhewn  that  Pal,  PH,  or  Phil,  may  imply 
the  fea-head.  Pel  is  only  a variation  of  thefe  names.  Et, 
Is,  and  Es  are  diminutives ; and  Pelct  is  the  fame  as  Pales, 
Pills,  or  Pbilis — the  (hallow,  deficient,  or  removable  water- 
head.  The  word  Tine  is  here  the  fame  as  Ite,  a diminutive; 
or  it  may  mean  portion,  place,dwelling,  or  land. — But  it  may- 
be faid  in  Pales,  Pbilis,  Pclet,  Peletb,  Ceret,  or  Ccretb,  that  Es, 
Is,  Et,  or  Etb,  may  not  mean  the  fea  and  that  Pal,  PH,  Pel, 
and  Cer,  may  not  imply  head  only  j but  the  water  or  the 
border  head. 

TheCApxHORiM  are  called  IJlanders , and  are  faid  to  have 
come  from  Crete : But  Captbor,  or  Coptbor,  comes  from  Cop,  a 
head,  and  Tior,  land,  or  border  land.  Cyprus  was  called  Ma- 
caria,  which  means  the  fame  : It  was  alfo  called  Colina,  which 
implies  the  fame.  Cyprus,  which  may  be  wrritten  Cyp-er-us , 
comes  from  Cop,  an  head,  Er,  border,  and  Us,  territory, 
which  means  the  fame  as  Colina  and  Macaria — the  border  head 
territory,  or  the  fea  bead  territory. 

In  Crete,  the  word  Ret,  or  Rcte,  is  road,  as  Red  is,  in  the 
Red  Sea.  C is  Col,  or  head  ; and  the  road  bead,  or  the  fea  head, 
is  the  import  of  Crete.  Candia  comes  from  An,  water,  here 
the  fea,  with  C prefixed,  and  means  the  fea  head  : Dia  is  the 
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fame  as  7ia,  territory.  Catidia  then  implies  tbefea  bead  ter  - 
ritory. In  the  name  Crete,  territory  is  underftood.  In  Canaia 
it  is  exprefled  ; but  the  names  are  fynonymous  words. 

But  it  is  faid  that  Cereth  is  Crete.  Ccr,  in  Cereth,  means 
the  border  head,  or  the  water  head ; and  Et,  or  Etb , will  not 
anfwer  I conceive  to  Crete  or  Candia.  The  Ceretliiet  then 
feem  wot  from  name  to  have  been  Cretans,  but  borderers  on  the 
Levant ; but  as  thefe  borderers  are  alfo  called  Pelethites,  they 
muft  have  been  diftinguilhed  in  thefe  names  from  one  ano- 
ther.— The  Pelethites  we  have  already  explained:  The  Cer ~ 
etbites  feem  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  walled  towns  of 
Paleftine,  from  the  word  Cer,  a city  or  walled  place.  In  this 
fenfe  of  the  word  too  we  ihall  be  enabled  to  find  who  the 
Ccrcthites , the  guards  of  David,  were:  For  if  Cer  mean  city, 
thefe  guards  may  have  been  citizens,  and  perhaps  of  Jerufalem. 


HEBRON,  KIRJATH  ARBA,  MAMRE, 
MACHPELAH. 

u Hebron,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities,  was  built  feven 
years  before  Tanais,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt.  As  the 
Egyptians  gloried  much  in  the  antiquityof  their  cities,  and 
their  country  was  among  the  firft  peopled  after  the  difperfion 
of  Babel,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Hebron  was  extremely  an- 
cient. Some  think  that  it  was  founded  by  Arha,  an  ancient 
giant  of  Paleftine,  and  therefore  was  called  Kirjatb  Arha,  or 
Arbas  City.  The  word  Aiba  means  in  the  Hebrew  four, 
and  from  thence  has  arifen  a tradition  amongft  Jewifh  wri- 
ters, that  Kirjatb  Arha  means  the  city  of  four  becaufe  thsy 
fay,  there  were  buried  there,  Adam,  Abram,  Ifaac,  and 
Jacob  j and  alfo  Eve,  Sarah,  Rebecca,  and  Leah ; but  no-» 
thing  is  faid  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  feriptures,  altho’  they 
fpeak  of  the  reft  being  buried  there."  Thus  far  have  I quoted. 
To  this  I add  the  following. 

*'  Hebron  was  fituated  on  an  eminence,  20  miles  fouth  of 
Jerufalera.  The  cave  of  Macbpelab  is  near  it.  Arbab  is  faid 
to  be  the  father  of  Anak  j and  Caleb  drove  from  thence  his 
three  foes.  Hebron  was  given  to  the  Levites,  and  was  a city 
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of  refuge.  In  the  plain  of  Mamre.,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
Abraham  dwelt  for  fome  time.  This  plain  authors  fuppofe 
took  its  name  from  that  Mamre,  who  with  Abraham  purfued 
Chederlaomer,  and  refcued  Lot.  He  is  confidered  the  owner 
of  the  plain,  and  fo  great  a man,  that  it  is  imagined  Hebron 
itfelf  was  called  Mamre  from  him  r For  it  is  faid  that  Jacob 
came  to  Ifaac  “ unto  Mamre , unto  the  city  of  Arba,  which 
is  Hebron,  where,  according  to  all  ancient  verfions,  Mamre, 
the  city  of  Arba,  and  Hebron,  are  equivalent  terms.  And  it  is 
laid  that  Abraham  buried  Sarah  in  the  field  of  Machpelab, 
before  Mamre  : The  fame  is  Hebron,  in  the  land  of  Canaan  — 

“ The  fituation  of  Mamre,  is,  however,  by  Hebron,  or  in  its 
vale  two  miles  fouthward .” 

The  word  Hebron  is  totally  unknown  as  to  its  meaning  in 
the  names  of  places.  It  is  ufually  rendered  fociety,  friendjhip, 
enchantment. — Heb  comes  perhaps  from  A,  an  head,  pro- 
nounced Au,  as  in  Abury,  written  alfo  Anbury,  and  this 
changes  to  Av,  in  Aventinus,  a hill  of  Rome ; to  Ev , in  Evora, 
or  Ebora,  in  Portugal : Eb  afpirated  is  Heb.  Ron  is  from  On, 
land,  with  R,  which  means  border,  prefixed  : And  the  border 
land,  is  here  the  plain.  Aon  is  another  root  for  land,  and  with 
R prefixed.  Roan  implies  alfo  the  border  within  the  hills, 
which  here  inclofe  a very  extended  valley  or  plain  ; and  hence 
Raon  in  the  Gaelic  is  a plain  ; and  Hon,  which  is  derived  the 
fame,  is  the  fame  in  Hebron.  Hebron  then  implies  the  plain  head. 

Kirjatii  Arba  is  alfo  unknown.  Kirjath  is  always  ren- 
dered city;  but  Cir  itfelf  is  generally  confidered  a city,  Kir, 
in  Kirjath,  however,  means  the  inclofcd  border,  and  Jath  is 
land.  Kirjath  then  means  the  inclofed  border  land. 

Arba  is  faid  to  be  the  name  of  a man,  who  was  founder 
of  Hebron,  and  the  father  of  Anak. — Arba  too  has  been  ren- 
dered four. — But  Arba  cannot  be  both ; and  it  appears  not  to 
be  certain,  that  it  is  cither. — Arba  or  Arbe  feems  to  be  the 
fame  as  Albe  or  Alpe,  in  the  names  of  places,  where  R is  com- 
monly changed  to  L. — We  have  a fmall  lfland  named  Arba, 
which  implies  the  fra  head,  or  the  head. — Alba  is  a name  of 
Scotland,  which  means  the  fra  head  or  hill  land.  In  defeription 
then,  Arba  may  mean  the  hills  of  this  dijlrift ; and  from  what 
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is  before  proved,  Anac  means  only  the  fca  border  land. — But  in 
this  we  abandon  the  city  of  four  ; and  we  drop  Anak  and  Arba 
as  men. — Kirjatb  Arba  then  may  imply  the  inclofed  border  land 
bead,  or  the  plain  head. 

Mamre  is  likewife  unknown.  It  is  rendered  rebellious,  and 
it  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  mean  a great  man  5 but  it  is  confidered 
by  fome  to  be  another  name  for  Hebron.  Mam  then  is  here 
hill,  and  Rue  or  Re  is  Gaelic  for  a plain  j and  we  have 
again  the  name  bill  plain. 

Machpelah  is  further  unknown.-  It  is  imagined  to  mean 
flout  up,  or  walled  up,  or  to  be  fome  name  of  the  plain,  or  to 
mean  double. — But  Machpelah  comes  from  Magh,  a plain,  the 
G changed  to  C,  and  Pel  or  Pil  (as  before-mentioned  in  the 
PelethitesJ  headland. — And  the  head-land  plain,  or  the  plain 
head,  is  the  import  of  Machpelah. 


Of  the  Word  HEBREW. 

Hebrew  is  moreover  unknown.  It  is  generally  in  our 
lexicons  rendered  a people.  Know  then,  reader,  that  lands 
gave  name  to  the  people,  and  to  the  words  for  their  lan- 
guages. The  words  Spanjh , Danifh,  Swedijh,  Irijb,  and 
Britifh,  parts  of  the  national  names,  with  the  diminu- 
tive Is,  pronounced  Ish,  form  adjeflives  which  precede  the 
word  language. — Italian,  Prufjian , Ruffian,  Hungarian, 
Egyptian ,*  are  alfo  adjeClives  which  precede  the  word  lan- 
guage. The  ending  in  thefe  is  N or  An  added,  which  ftands 
for  En  or  An,  a diminutive.  To  Teuton  and  Sclav  on  we  add 
Ic,  a diminutive.  We  alfo  fay  Arabic,  Celtic,  Galic,  Cbal- 
daic,  See. — We  fay  too  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  German,  See.  where 
language  is  underflood  : But  from  analogy  Chaldee  and  Hebrew 
might  be  written  Chaldaic  and  Hebraic,  where  language  fol- 
lows.— Portus  Iccius,  or  the  little  port,  is  alfo  written  Portus 
Jtius,  or  Portus  Ittius,  in  which  Ic  is  a diminutive,  and  It  muft 

* From  the  word  Egyptian  we  find  that  Egypt  was  originally  writ- 
ten Egyptian  and  as  Tia  and  Te,  bv  the  table,  imply  the  same, 
Egypt? , as  written  by  the  French,  is  a better  word  than  our  word 
Egypt. 
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alfo  be  the  fame. — Hence,  Canaanite,  Hiviie,  Jcbujtie,  &c. 
may  be  diminutive  nouns.  The  words  In,  En,  kc.  are  often 
diminutives ; and  in  the  endings  of  names  of  people,  tho’  they 
denote  little,  they  mean  fometimes  few,  and  are  therefore 
ufed  as  plural  endings.  I,  which  means  little,  is  very  often 
fuch  an  ending.  N alfo  changes  to  M,  and  In  to  Im ; and 
hence  the  Avim,  the  Capthorim,  &c.  En  likewife  changes  to 
Em,  in  Salem , and  other  old  names.  And  generally  the  rea- 
fon  of  ufing  diminutives  with  the  names  for  lands,  to  denote 
the  names  of  the  inhabitants,  is,  that  tho’  the  inhabitant  is  a 
part  of  it,  he  is  only  a /impart ; and  is  therefore  denoted  by 
the  diminutive  noun. — You  will  not  find  thefe  particulars  in 
our  grammars,  as  the  parts  of  thefe  names  are  unknown. 
But  altho’  not  diftinguiffied  by  philologifis,  they  are  never* 
thelefs  very  necefifary  to  be  underftood  by  etymologies. 

It  has  been  proved  that  Heb,  in  Hebron,  and  in  other  words, 
is  bead.  The  letter  R implies  border ; and  Ae,  Aa,  A,  Eu, 
or  Ew,  by  the  table  of  the  variations  of  At  or  la,  is  territory. 
— Hebrae , Hebraa,  Hebra,  Hebreu,  or  Hebrew,  would  then 
mean  the  bead  border  land.  And  the  people  might  be  termed 
the  head  border  landmen,  or  bead  borderers. — The  Egyptians  as 
well  as  the  Anakim  lived  at  this  head  of  the  Mediterranean 
lea;  and  the  head  borderers  of  the  Egyptians,  on  their  north* 
eaft  were  the  people  of  Anak,  and  its  vicinity.  Abram  was 
one  of  thefe  bead  borderers,  and  would  therefore  be  called  by 
the  Egyptians,  Abram  the  Hebrew,  or  Abram  the  Hebrew  man. 
—-The  Hebrew  language  then  may  mean  the  language  of  all 
this  head;  altho’  it  has  been  exclufively  accounted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  race  of  Abram.  But  Abram  was  not  only  an  head 
borderer  of  Anak ; but  from  Ur,  border,  Cbal  or  Cal,  an 
head,  and  Dea,  territory,  he  was  an  head  borderer,  or  an  He- 
brew man,  even  before  he  left  his  firft  abode.  I have  now 
explained  this  appellation.  You  will  perceive,  reader,  that 
it  is  not  of  more  difficult  import  than  other  terms ; and  fo  no 
greater  honor  can  arife  from  the  difeovery  of  this  fecret,  than 
from  the  recovery  of  the  fignifications  of  other  names. 

To  learned  men  we  are  infinitely  indebted  for  their  labors. 
Few  know  to  what  extent  they  are  indebted,  unlefs  they 


’Lave  been  obliged  to  examine  their  works  : But  we  have  to 
lament  our  ignorance,  and  our  mifconceptions  in  thefe  names. 
It  is,  however,  the  fate  of  man,  not  always  to  examine  his 
creed,  and  fometimes  to  adopt,  and  to  fofter  error.  Let  me 
be  excufed  then,  where  I fail,  for  attempting  to  reconcile  to 
truth,  what  may  have  been  fo  long,  and  even  fo  abfurdly 
nrifconceived.  I mud  allow  that  I am  now  in  the  land 
of  commentators;  but  except  in  thefe  old  names,  I wifh  not  to 
invade  their  territories.  In  this  particular  path,  however, 
from  duty  I muft  proceed.  JVitb  perhaps  comparatively  few 
exceptions , l have  proved  that  nations  took  their  names  from 
their  own  lands.  Generations  die  away,  but  the  lands  re- 
main. Their  hills,  vallies,  and  plains,  together  with  their 
feas,  lakes,  rivers,  dreams,  and  borders,  have  told  us  their 
onun  names,  from  the  mod  early  to  the  lated  times.  And 
altho’  tinjkilfulnefs  hath  bound  our  ancedors  and  ourfelves  to 
fancy  and  to  fable  concerning  thefe,  it  doth  not  follow  that 
time  and  truth  fliall  not  break  the  chain;  and  that  the  light, 
flowing  from  a rational  conformity  of  words  to  fubje&s,  will 
not  drew,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  fecretly  hidden  which 
thefe  friends  to  man  will  not  dil'clofe  to  the  world. 


AI  or  IA. 


The  word  Ai  or  la,  territory,  region,  &c.  and  other  end- 
ings of  words  have  not  been  explained  in  their  variations  by 
any  author.  In  edimating  the  fenfe  of  old  names,  a perfedt 
knowledge  of  their  parts  is  of  the  utniod  confequence ; but 
in  this  knowledge  writers  have  hitherto  made  no  progrefs. — 
Ai  then  will  change  as  underneath. 

Ai  Ei  li  O'  U \ Q0U|Jje  confonants  are  feldom 

ufed,  a Angle  one  fupplies 
the  place,  as  in  Africa,  Ef- 
pana,  See.  , 

We  find  thefe  changes  in  Judea , Aboa,  Acujio,  Apua,  Ar~ 
Jinoe,  Aufa,  Bajli , Urfao,  Rie,  Rae,  llebreu  or  Hebrew,  Abo , 
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Add.ua , AJlu,  Badeo,  Kiou  or  Kiow,  Savoi  or  Savoy,  Hager.au, 
Arabia,  &c. 

To  the  above,  if  we  add  the  letter  N,  we  fhall  have  the 
changes  in  Ean,  water.  Roots  for  water  alfo  vary  as  above  ; 
but  fyllables  for  water  generally  begin  old  names ; and  thofe 
for  land  commonly  end  them. 

To  this  I may  add,  that  generally  other  endings  of  names 
for  region , territory,  land,  &c.  will  be  fynonymes  of  thefe 
terms.  Thus  Arren  and  Arria  are  two  names  for  the  fame 
ifland,  in  which  En  in  the  firft,  means  the  fame  as  la  in  the 
fecond,  land,  territory,  or  region.  Thus  alfo  in  Albania  and 
Efp  ir us,  the  endings  la  and  Us  are  the  fame ; and  by  pro- 
ceeding in  this  way,  the  reader  will  difeover  the  fignifications 
of  the  endings  in  old  names.  It  Ihould  here  be  obferved, 
that  of  thefe,  fome  are  confidered  merely  as  endings  of  words 
to  which  they  are  annexed.  But  the  reader  will  judge  for 
himlelf,  whether  an  ending  fhould  or  fhould  not  be  fup- 
prelfed  in  tranflation. — The  ending  in  En  often  means  land, 
and  it  is  varied  to  In,  An,  On,  and  Un ; and  thefe  take  pre- 
fixes, in  Ten,  Tin,  Tan,  Ton,  and  Tun.  In  Pontus,  or  Euxi- 
nus,  the  Us  means  the  region  of  the  water. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  in  rendering  of  old  names,  that 
we  fhould  be  enabled  to  comprehend  their  monofyllabic 
words;  and  even  in  fome  cafes  their  letters.  We  have  no 
books  in  any  language  which  refer  rightly  to  the  fignifica- 
tions of  old  names;  and  it  is  often  from  the  words  themfelves, 
and  from  their  fynonymes,  analyfed,  that  we  can  obtain  their 
meanings.  A vocabulary  then  of  their  parts,  together  with 
rules  for  the  conftrudtion  of  names,  would  be  a ufeful  addi- 
tion to  our  libraries. — I mull  not  omit  here  to  mention,  that 
thefe  endings  I have  very  recently  confidered  : Their  imports 
mud  not  therefore  be  looked  for  in  the  following  fheets, 
where,  perhaps,  they  have  been,  in  a few  infiances,  jnifuu- 
derftood. 

From  what  I have  fhewn  in  this  book,  it  is  demonftrable, 
that  old  names  are  compofed  of  monofyllabic  words.  Roots 
begin  chiefly  with  vowels,  and  end  with  con fon ants.;  unlefs 
they  are  Angle  vowels.  The  prefixes  to  roots  are  confonants 
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which  mud  be  underftood,  as  well  as  the  pojlfixes.  The 
changes  which  take  place  in  roots  fhould  be  well  conlidered. 
Thefe  particulars  being  comprehended,  the  reader  will  form 
a proper  judgment  of  his  appellations  ; and  with  the  help  of 
roots  of  words,  which  he  will  find  in  the  Gaelic  and  other 
languages,  he  will  be  enabled  to  tranflate  the  fyllables  of 
compound  terms. 

But  let  me  advife  you,  reader,  not  to  confider  any  term 
wrongly  rendered,  nor  to  account  it  rightly  underflood,  be- 
fore you  have  examined  its  bearings,  and  the  fenfes  which  it 
may  convey.  I have  feen  many  attempts  to  convey  the  im- 
ports of  old  names,  many  criticifms  on  particular  fpellings  of 
thefe  old  words,  and  many  endeavours  to  fettle  their  ortho- 
graphy : But,  alas ! weak  indeed  have  been  the  criticifms, 
and  feeble  all  the  attempts. 


Let  us  take  Ad, 

water,  and  find  how  it  is  varied. 

Ad  is 

changed  in  old 

names  to  At  and  At  to  As. 

( 

'Ad 

' At 

r As 

Ad,  as  water  \ 

\ Ed 

\ Et 

\ Es 

' ] 
changes  alfo  ( 

Id 

At,  as  water 

! As,  as  water 

< Is 

,0  \ 

1 Od 

changes  to 

| Qt  changes  to 

j Os 

w Ud 

V Ut 

V Us 

And  hence  JJland  may  imply  water  land,  and  be  rightly 
written.  Hence  alfo  the  Welfh  Yn ys,  the  Cornifh  Ennis. 

Av,  water,  will  vary  to  Ev , to  Iv,  Ov,  and  Uv,  and  all 
thefe  will  be  found  in  the  formation  of  words  for  the  features 
of  nature. — Av,  changed  to  Au,  will  alfo  change  to  the  fame 
fyllables  as  in  the  table  of  Ai  or  la.  Hence  then  the  Gaelic 
Oilcan  and  Eilain,  an  ifland  : And  hence  IJland  may  be  writ- 
ten liland  or  Eland ; or  as  by  the  Irifh,  Elan. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  that  IJland  means  an  head,  that  Aighc  is 
head,  and  that  this  may  be  pronounced  Igbe  or  I:  Ifland  may 
. then  be  written  1,  as  in  the  Gaelic,  or  Ey  as  in  the  ljlandic. 

Let  us  again  fuppofe  that  Is,  in  ifland,  comes  from  Ais,  an 
head.  Ai  was  formerly  pronounced  as  E,  and  often  as  I; 
and  hence  Is  may  be  bead,  and  IJland  the  bead-land.  -So  that 
IJland  may  mean  a head-land,  from  its  lying  above  the  level 
of  the  fea  \ or  water  land,  from  its  being  inclofed  by  water. 


Farther,  Is  may  be  a diminutive;  and,  like  I,  may  fome- 
times  form  a diminutive  noun ; thus  Inis  may  mean  the  httie 
land,  and  the  fame  as  Landy  or  Lundy,  in  Lundy  Ijland.  litis 
may  alfo  imply  the  fame. 

The  fpelling  will  often  be  found  varied  in  old  proper 
names,  and  yet  the  words  may  be  equally  proper.  In  common 
words  of  a written  language  a particular  fandard  is  adopted  fur 
the  orthography , from  which,  except  in  wrong  cafes,  there  is  no 
reafon  to  depart:  But  for  multiplying  the  proper  names  of  the 
features  of  nature,  the  ancients  formed  fynonymous  words, 
from  differing  affemblages  of  letters ; and  from  thence  they 
derived  a variety  of  proper  appellations,  great  enough  to  give 
particular  dclignations  to  the  names  of  all  the  hills,  vallies, 
plains,  feas,  rivers,  ftreams,  &c.  of  any  country.  Denomi- 
nations thus  multiplied  and  varied,  will  naturally  in  many 
inftances  be  difficult;  and  in  fome  be  uncertain.  Few,  how- 
ever, are  the  difficulties,  which  may  not  be  iurmounted,  or 
the  uncertainties  which  may  not  be  cleared  from  obfeurity. 
Time,  patient  refearch,  and  a good  judgment,  will  overcome 
all  obftacles. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  men  acquainted  with  the  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other  languages,  ffiould  be  ignorant  of 
the  terms  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Irijh,  Britijh,  French,  Ita- 
lian, Prujjian,  Ruffian,  Roman,  German,  Hungarian,  Chaldaic, 
Sclavonic,  Teutonic,  &c. — I have  given  my  reader  an  account 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  have  mentioned  all  the  reft  of  thefe 
terms  except  Latin . We  find  the  word  Latus,  a fide  terri- 
tory, has  in  its  root  At,  which  may  imply  water;  and  as  L, 
like  C or  R,  is  a prefix  to  large  bodies  of  this  element ; fo 
here  the  lea  or  the  water  may  be  denoted  by  this  word,  and 
it  may  mean  the  water,  fide,  or  water  border  territory.  L.\- 
tinus,  as  In  is  land,  may  mean  the  fide  land  territory,  and 
Latin,  the  fide  or  border  land  : But  L is  often  written  for 
R,  which  may  mean  border,  At  is  water ; and  hence  Latinus 
may  imply  the  water  border  land  territory  ; and  Latin,  the 
water  border  land.  But  this,  which  is  the  only  explanation 
I ffiall  offer,  I wiffi  my  reader  not  implicitly  to  believe  ; but 
endeavour  to  find  a more  applicable  one.  In  the  interim  our 
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books  help  me  to  finiih  this  article.  The  Latini  are  by  my- 
thologies derived  from  **  Latbius,  the  fon  of  Faunus,  King 
of  Latium,  who  efpoufed  his  daughter  Lavinia  to  AEneas, 
whom  his  wife  Amata  had  defigned  for  Turnus,  King  of  the 
Rutulians,  which  was  the  ground  of  the  war  between  JEneas 
and  Turnus.”  From  whence  this  Latbius  had  his  name,  is, 
however,  omitted  in  mythology  ; but  it  adds,  ft  that  if  it 
came  not  from  Latinus,  it  came  from  “ Lateo  to  conceal , be- 
caufe  Saturn  concealed  himfelf  at  Latium  from  the  refent- 
ment  of  Jupiter  his  fon.” 


TAR,  TOR,  TARIT,  TAURUS,  &c. 

Mr.  B.  fuppofes,  “ That  the  tors  and  land  marks  for  Tea- 
men were  temples.  That  Tar,  Tor,  and  Tarit  fignified  both 
hill  and  tower.  That  they  were  often  compounded  and  ftyled 
Tor  is,  or  Fire-towers,  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  ex- 
hibited, and  the  fires  which  they  preferved  in  them.  Hence, 
fays  he,  the  Turris  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Turis  or  Turris, 
&c.  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  when  the  word  Tor  occurred 
in  ancient  hi  dory,  changed  it  to  Taurus,  a bull,  &c.” 

**  We  fometimes  meet,  he  alfo  fays,  with  facred  towers 
which  were  really  denominated  Tauri,  from  the  worfhip  of 
the  myftic  bull,  the  fame  as  Apis." 

I have  {hewn  that  Ap,  Op,  or  Up,  may  be  lead  and  as  Is 
is  a diminutive.  Apis  may  mean,  in  the  names  of  places,  little 
head,  and  the  fame  as  Toms. — Tar,  or  Tor,  in  old  names, 
may  be  derived  from  A,  an  head,  pronounced  Au : This 
changes  to  At  and  Or,  and  with  T prefixed,  Tar  or  Tor  in 
the  Celtic  and  other  languages  is  tower,  heap,  or  pile : But  if 
Tar  or  Tor  mean  thus,  Tarit  or  Taris  will  not : for  the  end- 
ings Is  and  It  are  diminutives;  and  Tarit  or  Tor  it  j or  Tari: 
or  Tons  will  imply  the  little  tower,  or  little  head : And  in  our 
names  Taris  or  Toris  will  not  mean  the  fre  tower. — The  Turris 
of  the  Romans,  like  our  Turret,  or  Turrit,  was  the  little  tower , 
or  the  little  head ; and  the  Turis  or  Turris  of  the  Greeks,  the 
fame. 
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That  the  Greeks  changed  Tor,  a tower,  in  hiftory,  to  Tau- 
rus, a bull,  I might  doubt}  as  I may  that  thefe  towers  were 
named  Tauri,  from  the  worfhip  of  the  my  die  bull. — In  old 
names , the  change  of  Tori  to  Tauri  might  be  often  made}  but 
I fhould  avoid  rendering  it  as  does  Mr.  B.  for  fear  that  I 
iliould  exhibit  my  bulls,  indead  of  a rational  tranflation  of 
an  ancient  name. 


JEBUS. 

I have  now  given  the  imports  of  Jerufalem,  Anak,  Phoeni- 
cia, Palejline,  Philijlia,  the  Levant,  Afcalon,  Ajhdoel,  Crete, 
Cyprus,  and  other  names.  Tho’  Jerufalem  meant  the  hill's  city, 
it  was  a place  of  lafety  for  the  ark  of  God.  Peace  within  its 
walls  was  promifed  to  it ; and  it  was  from  hence  confldered 
as  the  place  or  inheritance  of  peace. 

The  Anakim  were  partly  tall  men  } fo  are  the  Patagonians. 
We  call  a tall  man  a Patagonian  j and  in  this  way  were  the 
Anakim  reckoned  giants. — When  we  have  not  vifited  our 
friends  for  fome  time,  \fre  are  called  Grangers.  Nations  in 
former  times  feldom  met,  except  to  war  with  each  other, 
and  then  they  met  as  ftrangers;  and  hence  the  Philidines 
were  fo  called.  Many  feeming  contradidions  are  eafily  re- 
conciled} and  many  peculiar  fignifications  of  words  may  be 
rendered  confident : But  we  condantly  midake  their  allu- 
fions. 

Herodotus  lived  484  years  before  Chrid.  He  vifited  places 
of  which  he  gives  accounts}  but  he  underdood  not  their 
names:  Before  his  days  to  the  flood,  there  had  pafled  nearly 
2000  years;  during  which  time  the  world  had  not  been  only 
peopled  and  named;  but  the  names,  it  feems,  had  been  for- 
gotten as  to  their  fignifications.  In  a few  years,  compara- 
tively fpeakin g,  fituations  are  not  remembered.  The  flte  of 
Herculaneum  was  perhaps  unknown  within  1000  years  of  its 
overthrow.  We  may  fuppofe  the  names  of  places  to  be  loon 
forgotten ; and  find  that  even  to  Mofes,  who  lived  pOO  years 
after  the  flood,  the  flgniflcation  of  thefe  names  might  not 
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poffibly  have  been  fo  familiar  as  generally  imagined.  Mofes 
knew,  however,  names  of  places,  better  than  we  know  them, 
and  called  them  accordingly. — The  writers  of  fcriptures,  from 
his  lime,  were  lefs  acquainted  with  thefe  appellations. — But 
in  late  times,  when  we  recognife  nothing  of  them,  nor  of  the 
names  of  men,  derived  from  their  fources,  we  have  imagined 
(as  the  eafieft  way  to  get  rid  of  difficulties)  that  men  always 
gave  denominations  to  nations  3 and  in  this  way  do  we  often 
oppofe  alfertions  to  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 

In  this  way  too,  perhaps,  it  is  dated  that  Jerufalem  was 
called  Jehus,  from  Jehus,  the  fon  of  Canaan.  I deny  not  that 
Jehus,  the  fon  of  Canaan,  was  the  father  of  the  Jebufites. — 
But  from  whence  had  Jehus  this  name  ? — It  is  not  enough  to 
tell  me  from,  whence  a word  comes,  without  I have  the  term 
from  whence  it  came  explained. — Jehus  may  be  written  Gebus  3 
and  Geh,  we  know,  means  hill  or  head  in  the  Gehenna  Mons. 
And  Geha  or  Geh,  means  an  hill  in  the  Hebrew. — I Have 
proved  that  /fometimes  means,  as  a prefix,  head 3 and  that  G 
implies  the  fame  in  our  old  names.  Hence  then  Jebus  or 
Gebus,  as  Us  is  region  or  territory,  means  the  hill  region. 
Salem,  from  Sal,  an  hill,  and  either  En  or  Em  would  mean 
the  fame.  To  accommodate  myfelf  to  the  Hebrew,  I fup- 
pofed  Em  a plural  ending 3 but,  to  plural  endings  I needed 
not  to  have  retorted,  for  Em  may  here  mean  land  or  territory, 
and  fo  include  the  hills  of  Jerufalem  in  its  import. 

Jehus  then  took  the  name  Salem,  becaufe  it  was  a fynony- 
meus  name,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Arabia  was  called  Ethiopia 
in  tire  fcriptures.  The  mere  change  of  one  fynonymous  name 
for  another,  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  the  common  rendering 
of  Jerufalem.  Jericho  will  be  eafily  given  up  in  its  common 
explanation,  becaufe  it  tells  fo  filly  a ltory.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  other  names.  To  Jerufalem  I have  given  the  com- 
mon fignification  j but  its  original  and  literal  fenfe  is  as  I firft 
a fretted. 

The  ancient  names  of  places  have  been  too  long  unknown 
in  their  fignifications,  and  the  fables  attached  to  them  have 
arifen  from  our  ignorance.  Let  us  fele6t  a few  around  Con- 
flantinople.  We  have  approximated  to  every  thing  in  heaven 
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and  earth,  but  never  have  attended  to  the  names  of  our  refi- 
dences,  and  to  the  great  features  of  their  neighbourhood. — - 
Ponius  is  unknown  in  its  original  fignification  ; it  is  faid  to 
mean  thefea.  Let  us  grant  this  3 but  let  us  analyfe  Euxin. — 
Eux,  which  is  water,  here  means  the  fra,  In  is  a diminutive  ; 
and  Euxin  means  the  little  fed.  Ponius  Euxinus  will  therefore 
mean  the  fea,  little  fea  region,  or  the  fea  little  fea. — But  Pont 
comes  from  An  or  On,  applied  as  water,  and  with  P prefixed, 
which  implies  head,  it  meant  originally  the  water  head,  and 
the  fame  as  our  word  Pond.  The  letter  Tiike  D in  Pond,  is 
added  to  firengthen  the  found  : Pont  Euxin  then  meant,  not, 
originally,  he  fea  little  fea,  but  the  little  fea  bead  3 and  Pont 
meant  no  more  the  fea,  than  does  our  word  Pond. — But  the 
word  Euxinus,  was  laid  to  be  written  Axcinos,  and  this  word 
is  rendered  by  authors  inhofpitable,  on  account,  they  aflert,  of 
the  inhofpitality  of  its  early  furrounding  inhabitants. — But 
when  commerce  foftened  their  favage  manners,  this  is  faid  to 
have  been  called  Euxinus,  which  they  render  hofpitable.  Axe- 
mis,  like  Euxinus,  may,  however,  come  from  Ax,  water,  here 
thefea,  and  En,  a diminutive.  But  my  reader,  to  whom  I 
leave  this  filly  fiory,  may  better  explain  thefe  bofpitable  and 
vihofpitable  waters. 

This  fea  is  faid  to  be  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  Pontus  3 
but  as  the  word  Euxinus,  little  fea  region,  agrees  not  with  a 
fea,  deferving  fuch  an  epithet,  I mutt  leave  this  alfo  to  my 
reader  for  a better  explanation. 

We  next  come  to  the  words  Black  Sea,  the  colour  of  which 
authors  cannot  account  for,  becaufe,  fay  they,  the  water  is 
very  clear. — Give  me  leave  here  to  explain  the  etymology. 
The  word  Blaigbc,  a head,  is  a translation  of  Pont  3 and  is 
often  written  and  pronounced  as,  and,  lirange  to  tell,  is 
conftantly  mittaken  for  the  adje&ive  black. 

The  Bofpborus , or  Bofporus,  now  opens  its  mouth,  and  here 
the  paffage  is  fo  narrow,  that  an  Ox,  fay  learned  men,  can 
iwim  acrofs : And  they  date,  that  from  Bos,  an  ox,  it  takes 
its  name.  But  Os  is  mouth,  and  Bus  and  Bos  is  the  fame. 
Bos,  or  the  mouth,  now  Bofa,  lies  on  the  mouth  of  a river  of 
the  fame  name  in  Sardinia.  We  have  in  Lincolnfhire,  Bofton, 
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which  means  the  mouth  land.  Bos  then  in  this  name,  means 
not  an  ox,  tho’  it  hath  in  this  fenfe  produced  a bull. — For  is 
proved  in  this  treatife  to  mean  port  j and  the  Portmouth,  re- 
gion or  water,  is  a tranflation  of  Bofporus. 

It  is  always  with  regret  that  I am  obliged  to  difagree  with 
authors 3 but  I have  continually  to  encounter  fome  famous 
old  (lory. 

In  defcribing  a Derbylliire  ram,  the  owner  affirmed,  that 
its  tail  was  100  yards  long.  His  friend  expreffed  difbelief, 
and  he  reduced  it  10  yards.  Again  difbelief  was  expreffed, 
and  another  10  yards  was  taken  from  the  meafure.  Ditbe- 
lief  continued,  and  the  tail  was  in  flory  reduced  by  its  owner 
to  10  yards.  When  a man  acquires  the  habit  of  doubting, 
he  dilbelieves  every  thing,  he  lhakes  his  head  at  every  thing, 
and  fo  this  friend  fhook  his  head  to  10  yards. — The  owner 
had  now  only  10  yards  to  fpare,  and  he  could  not  refill  afking 
his  friend,  whether  he  thought  his  ram  had  no  tail  ? — In 
mythology  the  (lory  mull  always  be  ample.-— Ten  yards  for  a 
tail  is  a trifle. 

We  proceed  to  Byzantium,  accounted  the  fineft  fituation 
of  the  world.  It  is  flated  to  have  been  fir  A called  Chryfokerus , 
or  horn  of  gold.  This  horn  grew  rapidly,  and  was  after- 
wards called  Acropolis-,  Byzis , Byfas,  Byjantes,  or  By f ant  a, 
(for  authors  are  not  exa£t  in  fpelling)  carrying  thither  a co- 
lony of  Mcgareans,  called  it  by  his  own  name  Byzantium . — 
Now  it  generally  happens,  that  the  invention  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  belief  of  the  moderns,  refis  wholly  on  flory  telling. — 
And  who,  at  this  day,  will  difpute  the  hiftory  of  Byzis  and 
his  Mcgareans  ? — We  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  fhew  its 
improbability.  The  word  By  then  is  habitation.  Zan.t,  Sant . 
Cant,  is  corner  or  head,  as  in  Cantiutn  3 and  the  features  of 
Byzantium,  as  a corner  or  head,  is  perfectly  deferibed  in  this 
name,  without  the  afliflanec  of  Byzis  and  his  Mcgareans. 

We  have  now  the  Propontis  to  confider.  Propontis  is  fo 
railed  by  Suidas,  “ becaufe  it  lies,  he  fays,  before  the  Pon- 
tils."  But  the  Poiitas  may  alfo  be  faid  to  lie  before  the  Pro- 
pontis.— Pro  is  here  fuppofed  to  mean  before 5 and  this  inter- 
pretation being  found  in  a Lexicon,  eminently  fatufies  us. 
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But  what  before  has  to  do  with  the  name  of  a fen,  nothing 
but  one  of  Suidas’,  Plato’s,  or  Plutarch’s  etymological  dreams 
can  unriddle. — Pro  in  this  word  mull  be  a fubftantive.  Pro- 
connefus  is  alfo  called  Pre-connefas.  Pre  is  commonly  changed 
to  Ere,  and  both  mean  bead. 

The  city  of  Conjiantinople  (lands  on  a promontory  or  head, 
running  into  this  fea,  formed  by  ridges  of  hill  land.  It  is 
well  deferibed  by  Peter  Gyllius.  I have  (hewn  that  Wb'it,  or 
White,  means  ridge,  in  Wbitejlone  and  other  places.  7 be  white 
Jea,  or  the  ridge  fea  then,  may  imply  the  fea  which  lies  on  the 
border  of  this  bead-land,  or  ridge-land. 

Having  fhewn  what  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  White  Sea 
mean,  I will  juft  hint,  that  Rad,  a road,  is  fometimes  changed 
to  Red:  We  have  many  Red  Fords,  which  mean  road  fords. 
The  Red  Sea  will  therefore  mean  the  road  fea,  or  the  fea  road. 
Narrow  feas  were  often  named  fea  roads.  The  lands  on  both 
tides  of  the  Britilh  Channel  were  anciently  called  the  road 
lands.  Thus  eafy  is  it  to  approximate  to  truth  : But  fancy 
has  led  all  our  learned  authors  llrangely  aftray,  even  in  this 
eafy  word.  I thall  foon  fpeak  of  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

We  now  reach  the  Hellefpont , “ Every  one  knows,  fays  a 
grave  author,  who  knows  Greek,  that  this  fgnifies  the  fea  of 
HelleF — It  is  with  fome  diflatisfa&ion  that  I cannot  agree 
with  authors,  even  in  this  Greek  explanation.  I could  with 
that  we  agreed  in  one  at  leaft ; but  if  I am  denied  this  con- 
folation,  I muft  proceed,  however  befet  by  the  frowns  of  ety- 
mologifts,  with  my  reader  only.  We  have  Uljler,  or  the  lake 
land,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  lake  around  which  it 
lies.  We  have  alfo  Ulles-water,  another  large  lake.  Ul  is 
derived  from  Av,  water,  varied  to  Au,  Al,  and  Ul:  Ul  varies 
to  El,  in  Elles-mere,  and  in  the  names  of  other  lakes.  Elies 
afpirated  becomes  Hellos,  and  Pont  is  efteemed  the  fea,  or  the 
bead.  The  fea  lake,  or  the  bead  lake,  may  therefore  be  the  fig- 
nification  of  this  name.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  El  fhould 
be  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  L,  and  that  this  letter 
fhould  be  the  initial  of  Lough,  Lake,  Li,  the  fea,  of  Lia, 
water,  &c. 
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I pretend  not  to  enquire  into  all  the  old  names  of  thefe 
feas,  and  of  the  world  : From  the  commonly  received  imports 
of  thofe  already  analyfed,  we  infer  that  other  denominations 
have  been  mifunderftood.  Let  us,  however,  attend  to  ano- 
ther diftridt  of  dill  more  celebrity;  let  us  examine  its  appel- 
lations, confider  their  ufual  expofitions,  and  eftimate  their 
real  fignifications. 

It  is  a common  practice  of  etymologifts  to  derive  one  word 
from  another,  and  to  explain  neither  : Egypte  is  thus  derived 
from  Coptus,  and  Coptus  is  unexplained.  Synonymous  names 
of  places  were  generally  derived  from  one  another,  and  each 
from  the  features  of  the  lands.  I fhall  begin  with  the  Delia. 
“ This  was  confidered  by  fome  old  geographers,  as  properly 
Egypte,  and  it  is  faid  by  the  natives  to  have  been,  before  the 
time  of  Jofeph,  nothing  but  a Handing  pool,  till  that  patri- 
arch by  cutting  canals,  and  particularly  the  great  one,  which 
reaches  from  the  Nile  to  the  Moeris,  drained  it  of  the  water ; 
and  clearing  it  of  the  rufhes  and  marfhy  weeds,  rendered  it 
fit  for  tillage.”  It  is  now  the  molt  fertile  part  of  the  king- 
dom.— This  formerly  inundated  land,  then,  like  the  land  ad- 
joining to  Delgovicia , is  partly  named  from  the  word  Del,  as 
in  this  laft  word,  and  as  Del  in  Deluge,  which  means  the 
(huge  or)  great  inundation.  Te  is  land,  Ta  the  fame,  or 
lands;  and  the  inundation  or  marfh  lands  is  the  import  of 
Delta. — The  Coptic  Dalda  took  name,  I imagine,  as  a biero- 
glypbick,  from  this  land;  and  the  Greek  Delta  was  borrowed 
from  the  Coptic.  The  reader  may  compare  thele  letters. 
The  firll  is  more  emblamatic  of  this  land  than  the  laft:  But 
the  ftory  of  the  Greek  Delta  giving  name  to  this  land,  is  too 
filly  to  deferve  a ferious  refutation. 

The  word  Mare  is  the  fea.  It  is  derived  from  Av,  the  lea 
or  water,  changed  to  Au  and  y/r;  and  Mar  (as  P,  B,  and 
M,  imply  head,  and  here  confluence),  will  mean  the  head  ot 
high  water,  the  water  head,  the  water  confluence,  or  the  fea. 
— But  Mare  may,  from  its  ending  with  the  fyllable  E,  mean 
the  little  fea,  unlcls  by  Mare,  Alar  only  be  underftood.  In 
like,  manner  Is  or  Es,  in  lfpana,  Hifpana,  or  Efpana,  means 
the  fea  or  water;  and  with  the  fame  prefix  M,  Mis  may  im- 
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ply  the  water  head.—— The  word  Ir  is  land,  and  Mifir  may  mean 
the  water-headland  : Or  it  may  imply,  -perhaps , the  high  water , 
or  drowned  land. — At  prefent  this  country  is  called  Elkcbet , 01 
the  drowned  land. 

The  word  Oiche , water,  varies  to  Aiehe,  Aighe,  and  A/ge, 
in  Aige in,  which  by  Gaelic  writers  is  the  fea  or  ocean.  But 
the  ending  In  is  a diminutive,  and  the  word  mud  imply  the 
little  fea.  Aige  an,  as  An  in  endings  is  alfo  a diminutive, 
means  the  fame.  The  Eux in  has  the  word  Sea  added,  as 
tho’  it  were  an  adjective ; but  Euxin  alfo  means  the  little  fea. 
Aeg,  in  Egypte,  therefore  may  imply  the  fea.  fEgypte  lies 
at  the  heads  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.  A,  an 
head,  pronounced  Au,  changes  to  Av,  to  Ab,  Ap,  Op,  Up, 
and  Yp  or  Ip  in  names.  EurovE  in  Gaelic  is  OiriP,  and  many 
other  inftances  of  fuch  changes  might  we  bring.  The  letter 
T belongs  to  the  ending  Te,  or  Tia,  which  means  land. 
AEgypte , or  Egyptia,  then  means  the  fea-head  land , and  is  a 
fynonyme  of  Mifir . 

There  are  feveral  roots  for  water  and  land,  and  from  their 
variations,  the  fame  words  fometimes  mean  both.  In  the  ta- 
bles for  region  or  territory,  you  have  feveral  words  which  re- 
fer to  either,  and  hence  fome  uncertainty  arifes  in  names 
where  you  have  no  tranilations.  Water  and  land  alfo  are 
parts  of  a region,  or  territory;  and  the  people  fometimes 
called  their  ftream,  as  well  as  their  land,  by  the  fame  name  : 
Hence  more  uncertainty  arifes,  which  was  adjufted  by  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  perhaps,  from  pronouncing  the  fame  word 
in  a different  manner.  But  we  have  at  prefent  loft  their  dif- 
tinguifhing  key,  which  can  only  be  reftored,  by  induftry  and 
time. 

I have  {aid  that  AEg,  in  aEgypte,  may  mean  the  fea,  and 
am  well-founded  in  the  aifertion. — From  not  underftanding 
the  terms  for  water  or  for  land,  nor  knowing  the  ancient 
mode  of  beftowing  names,  authors  have  fuppofed  that  Ac,  in, 
Aegypte,  means  territory  or  land;  but  the  word  Egyptian  de- 
cides againft  them,  without  their  knowing  it:  For  from 
^Egyptian  we  find  the  country  was  called  AEgyptia,  or 
AEgypie ; and  we  know  that  Tia,  or  Te,  is  territory,  country. 
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or  land  : Ae  then,  as  an  Initial,  was  not  alfo  territory,  as 
thefe  authors  fuppofed.  Ae  might  indeed  have  been  con  ft  - 
dered  with  more  reafon  <water,  or  tbe  Jea  : For  in  thefe  names, 
terms  for  water,  generally,  where  water  is  concerned,  begin 
the  appellations;  and  the  terms  for  land  nearly  always  end 
them.  But  I iliall  further  lhew  that  Aeg,  is  the  firft  word  in 
AEgypte. 

uEgypte  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  Copte ; and 
many  are  the  diifertations  on  thefe  words,  to  thew  them  equi  - 
valent.  Adgypte  is,  however,  a name  for  this  land,  and 
Copte  is  another  for  the  fame  territory.  I have  (hewn  what 
iEgypte  means. — Av,  the  fea  or  water,  changes  to  Ab,  to 
Ap,  and  Op.  Op  then  may  be  the  water  or  the  fea.  C is 
Col  or  head,  and  Te  is  land  or  territory,  and  C-op-te  is  the  fea 
head  territory,  and  the  fame  as  iEgypte. — But  as  Ai  is  terri- 
tory, and  C means  inclofure.  Cat  means  either  an  houfe , or 
inclofed  territory  : Thus  alfo  Copte  may  mean  the  inclofed  fea 
territory,  as  well  as  the  fea-head  territory.  I have  fliewn  that 
Op  and  Ip,  or  Yp,  may  mean  the  lame:  In  like  manner  in 
Gyp, — Yp,  when  derived  from  Av,  may  mean  water,  or  fea, 
and  the  fame  as  Op  ; and  as  G implies  bead,  and  is  the  fame 
as  C foft, — Gyp,  or  Gip,  and  Cop,  will  mean  the  fame,  and 
each  will  imply  head.  Gips  will  then  be  the  fea-heads  ; and 
with  the  diminutive  / or  Y we  have  Gipfy  ; and  from  hence, 
reader,  was  the  word  G'pfy  very  naturally  and  eafily  derived. 

Our  didtionaries  Bate,  that  Gipfy  is  corrupted  from  Egyp- 
tian-, but  this,  which  is  the  bed  account  of  the  word,  is  un- 
true : for  Gypfy  is  as  juft  for  an  inhabitant  of  Egypte,  as  Irifti 
for  an  [rilhman,  Englilh  for  an  Englilhman,  or  Britiili  for  a 
Briton. 

It  was  the  pradtice  of  early  etymologifts  to  form  diminutive 
names  for  the  people,  from  a part  of  the  name  of  their  terri- 
tory ; and  fome  have  fool ilhly  called  the  country  by  fuch 
name.  Thus  Erin,  Irin,  or  Ireland,  which  is  a contradtion 
of  Hibernia,  or  more  corredtly  of  Hib-erin  ia,  is  called  by  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  Iri  and  Iris.  But  thefe  laft,  pronounced 
Iry  and  Irijh,  are  only  adjedtives  for  the  people.  In  like 
majnner  Gips,  or  the  heads,  formed  Gipfy.  We  have  a quarto 
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book  from  the  German,  of  225  pages,  on  the  Gipfies. — It  is 
onr  fate  foraetimes  to  write  much,  and  to  prove  nothing.  In 
Tortus  Iccius,  or  Portus  Iltius,  the  diminutives  Ic  and  It  were 
unknown.  In  Calais — Cala  was  unknown  to  mean  a port, 
nor  was  Is  underftood  to  be  a diminutive. — We  have  learned 
books,  and  long  dilTertations  written  on  thefe  terms,  to  dis- 
cover from  whence  Caefar  came ; or  where  Portus  Indus  lay. 
Rut  thefe  too  prove  that  commentators  can  write  long, 
learned,  and  circumflantial  accounts  upon  nothing. 

On  the  Gipfies,  the  author  of  the  above  long  differtation 
fays,  that  “ an  explanation  of  their  origin  hath  been  a per- 
fect philofopher’s  ftone.  For  two  hundred  years  paft,  he  con- 
tinues, people  have  been  anxious  to  difeover  who  thefe  guefls 
were.  One  author  found  their  country  in  Zeugitana.  Ano- 
ther took  Alexander’s  fword  to  find  it."  But  this  author  tra- 
velled not  to  Ze"gitana  to  efiablifh  the  etymon,  nor  had  he 
the  luck  to  find  Alexander’s  fword  to  obtain  the  fecret. 

This  land  was  formerly  called  Cbemia,  or  the  head  border 
territory;  and  now  by  the  Coptes,  Chemi,  or  the  heads  bor- 
der. I muft  not  omit  the  names  Ham  and  Amon,  as  thefe  are 
generally  referred  to  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah,  and  to  Jupiter 
Amon.  That  Egypte  was  border  land  we  all  know;  but  the 
ftory  of  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah,  or  Jupiter  Amon,  giving  it 
name,  will  fcarcely  bear  an  examination,  nor  do  I believe 
that  the  facred  writings,  when  rightly  expounded,  help  out 
fuch  an  affumption. 

Sail  wherever  I may,  fleering  wrongly  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  We  have  touched  at  Egypt,  and  now  take  our  depar- 
ture for  Ethiopia. 

“ Ath,  fays  Mr.  Bryant,  was  a facred  title,  as  I have 
(hewn,  and  I imagine  that  this  differtation  did  not  barely  re- 
late to  the  ferpentine  deity ; but  contained  accounts  of  his 
votaries,  the  Ophite v,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  fons  of 
Chus.  The  worihip  of  the  ferpent  began  among  them,  and 
they  were  from  thence  denominated  Ethiopians,  which  the 
Greeks  rendered  A iSiottss.  It  was  a name  which  they  did  not 
receive  from  their  complexion,  as  has  been  commonly  fur- 
raj  fed ; for  the  branch  of  Phut,  and  the  Lubim  were  probably 
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of  a deeper  die  ; but  they  were  fo  called  from  Ath-ope,  and 
Atb-opis,  the  God  which  they  worfhipped.  This  may  be 
proved  from  Pliny.  He  fays  that  the  country  of  Ethiopia 
(and  confequently  the  people)  had  the  name  of  Etbiop  from  a 
perfonage  who  was  a deity — Ab  Etbiope  Vulcani  filio.  The 
Ethiopes  brought  thefe  rites  into  Greece  5 and  called  the 
ifland  where  they  firft  eftablifhed  them  Ellopia  fobs  Serpentis 
Infula.  It  was  the  fame  as  Euboea,  a name  of  like  purport, 
in  which  illand  was  a region  named  /Ethiopium.  Euboea  is 
properly  Oub-aia,  and  fignifies  the  Serpent  Ifland." — Thus 
far  Mr.  B.  5 but  the  word  Aighe  hath  been  found  to  mean  the 
lea.  The  letter  Gconftantly  changes  to  T,  as  I have  largely 
Ihewn  in  Raga  and  Kata’.  AEgb  then  the  fea,  in  -/Egypte, 
will  change  to  AEtb,  in  /Ethiopia  : And  AEthi  will  mean  the 
little  fea.  /Egypt  lay  on  the  heads  of  two  feas,  and  on  the 
Nile.  ./Ethiopia  lies  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  The  river 
Nile  is  named  by  the  natives  Tami  and  Aby,  both  of  which 
mean  the  little  fea.  The  word  Li  is  the  fea ; it  changes  to 
Hi,  and  to  iVi ; and  Ni-el,  or  Nile,  is  the  little  fea,  and  is  a 
fynonyme  of  Tamy,  of  Aby,  and  of  AEtbi. 

Our  didance  run  hath  brought  us  to  Abyfinia,  in  which 
we  find  that  Aby  is  the  fame  as  AEtbi ; that  Yp,  in  Egypt,  is 
the  fame  as  Op,  in  /Ethiopia,  and  the  fame  as  Ceanr.,  Cinn, 
or  Sin,*  in  Abyfinia and  that  Abyfinia  is  a tranflation  of 
AEtbiopia. 

In  this  enquiry  we  have  loft  the  worfhip  of  the.  Old  Serpent , 
the  blacknefs  which  authors  have  attributed  to  the  word 
AEtbiopia,  and  the  mixture  of  nations  which  they  have  dilco- 
vered  in  the  name  Abyfinia. 

But  we  muft  not  omit  to  ftate,  that  the  Nile  is  faid  in  my- 
thology to  come  from  King  Nilus.  Pliny  calls  the  river  Syris 
from  Sihor,  which  is  faid  to  mean  the  rimer  of  troubled  waters. 

Plutarch  goes  more  into  detail  on  this  ftream  than  any 
other  author.  He  writes  thus: — <f  Nilus  is  a river  in  Egypt, 
that  runs  by  the  city  of  Alexandria.  It  was  formerly  called 
Melas,  from  Melas  the  fon  of  Neptune 5 but  afterwards  it  was 
called  . Egyptus  upon  this  occafion.  Mgyptus,  the  fon  of  Vul- 
* Cintra  is  pronounced  and  written  also  Sintra. 
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can  and  Leucippe,  was  formerly  king  of  the  country,  between 
whom  and  his  own  fubje&s  happened  a civil  war;  at  that 
time  the  river  Nile  not  increasing,  the  Egyptians  were  oppreft 
with  famine.  Upon  which  the  oracle  made  anfwer,  that  the 
land  fhould  be  again  bleft  with  plenty,  if  the  king,  would  fa- 
crifice  his  daughter  to  atone  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Upon 
which  the  king,  though  greatly  aflhdted  in  his  mind,  gave 
way  to  the  public  good,  and  fuffered  his  daughter  to  be  led 
to  the  altar.  But  fo  foon  as  (lie  was  facrificed,  the  king  not 
able  to  fupport  the  burthen  of  his  grief,  threw  himfelf  into 
the  river  Melas,  which  after  that  was  called  -Egyptus.  But 
then  it  was  called  Nilus  upon  this  occafion. 

“ Garmatbone,  queen  of  Mgypt,  having  loll  her  fon  Cbryfo - 
cboas , while  he  was  yet  very  young,  with  all  her  fervants  and 
friends  moft  bitterly  bemoaned  her  lofs.  At  that  time  IJis 
appearing  to  her,  fhe  furceafed  her  forrow  for  a while,  and 
putting  on  the  countenance  of  a feigned  gratitude,  kindly  en- 
tertained the  goddefs.  Who  willing  to  make  a fuitable  re- 
turn to  the  queen  for  the  piety  which  fhe  exprefled  in  her 
reception,  perfuaded  OJiris  to  bring  back  her  fon  from  the 
fubterranean  regions.  Which  when  Ofiris  undertook  to  do, 
at  the  importunity  of  his  wife,  Cerberus , whom  fome  call 
Pboberos,  or  the  Terrible,  barkt  fo  loud,  that  Nilus,  Garma- 
tbone's hufband,  ftruck  with  a fudden  frenzy,  threw  himfelf 
into  the  river  sEgyptus,  which  from  thence  was  afterwards 
called  Nilus. 

“ In  this  river  grows  a done,  not  unlike  to  a bean,  which 
fo  foon  as  any  dog  happens  to  fee,  he  ceafes  to  bark.  It  alfo 
expels  the  evil  fpirit  out  of  thofe  that  are  polTelfed,  if  held 
to  the  noftrils  of  the  party  afflidled. 

“ There  are  other  hones  which  are  found  in  this  river, 
called  Kollotes,  which  the  fwallows  picking  up  againft  the 
time  that  Nilus  overflows,  build  up  the  wall  which  is  called 
the  Cbelidonian  Wall,  which  reftrains  the  inundation  of  the 
water,  and  will  not  fuffer  the  country  to  be  injured  by  the 
fury  of  the  flood ; as  Tbrafyllus  tells  us  in  his  relation  of 
/Egypt. 
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Upon  this  l iver  lies  the  mountain  Argyllus  j f o called  for 
this  reafon. 

“ Jupiter  in  the  heat  of  his  amorous  defires,  ravilhed  away 
the  nymph  Arge  from  LyBum,  a city  of  Crete,  and  then  car- 
ried her  to  a mountain  of  Mgy.pt , called  Argillus,  and  there 
begat  a fon,  whom  he  named  Dionyfus,  who  growing  up  to 
years  of  manhood,  in  honour  of  his  mother,  called  the  hill 
Argillus  j and  then  muttering  together  an  army  of  Pans  and 
Satyrs , firfi  conquered  the  Indians,  and  then  fubduing  Spain , 
left  Pan  behind  him  there,  the  chief  commander  and  gover- 
nour  of  thofe  places,  who  by  his  own  name  called  that  coun- 
try Pania,  which  was  afterwards  by  his  pofterity  called 
Spania,  as  Soflbencs  relates  in  his  Iberian  relations.” 

I fear  that  ancient  hifiory,  like  the  ancient  account  of 
names,  hath  very  often  little  truth  for  its  bafis. — The  fame 
men  who  could  lo  creduloufly,  fo  unfkilfully,  and  fo  confi- 
dently give  us  fuch  deferiptions  as  the  above,  fhould  not  be 
expected  to  tranfmit  akuays  more  credible  proofs  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  mankind.  The  inventions  of  men,  we  fee,  were  in- 
credible, their  opinions  guided  by  no  reafon,  and  their  hif- 
tory,  I fear,  by  little  conformity  in  Words,  to  the  reality  of 
its  circumftances.  We  quote  Plutarch,  who  was  thus  credu- 
lous, he  cites  others  Hill  morefoj  and  they,  perhaps,  fome 
of  thofe  who  invented  our  mythological  fables. 


AFRICA,  or  LIBYA. 

({  Joftpbus  derives  Africa  from  Afer,  the  Epber,  or  fon  of 
Midian.  Fejlus  the  grammarian,  from  the  privative  A of  the 
Greeks,  with  the  word  Phrice,  cold,  which  he  renders  free 
from  cold.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  come  from  Pbaraha,  to  divide, 
becaufe  parted  from  the  reft  of  the  old  world ; or  from  the 
Hebrew  word  Apber , duft.  Bocbart  derives  it  from  the  Phoe- 
nician word  Pheric,  or  Pberuc,  an  ear  of  corn.”  The  authors 
of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  derive  Libya  “ from  the  Hebrew 
word  Lebabim,  Lubim,  See.  j or  from  Laab,  with  which  the 
Arabic  Lub  correfponds,  which  fignifies  dry,  parched,  See. ; 
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or  rather  a dry,  parched  country , &c.  Such  an  appellation  they 
fay  agrees  extremely  well  with  what  the  ancients  have  re- 
lated of  Libya." — Dr.  Hyde  deduces  this  word  “ from  Labi, 
a lion,  or  rather  a yellow-flamed  colour  lion , with  which  fpecies 
of  animals  Lybia  was  known  to  abound  : Or  elfe  from  Lahab, 
a flame,  fince  the  burning  lands  of  Libya,  by  the  continual 
refledlion  of  a vaft  quantity  of  the  folar  rays,  appeared  at 
fome  diftance  to  travellers  like  a flame.” — Africa,  the  Doctor 
rendered  from  the  Punic  Hub  area,  Havana,  Havreca,  &c. 
or  from  Avreca,  i.  e.  the  Barca,  or  the  country  of  Barca." — 
Barca,  however,  is  not  explained  by  our  authors;  and  con- 
fequently  Habarca,  Havana,  Havreca,  and  Avreca,  are  words 
which  all'o  want  explanation.  Either  of  thefe  words  might 
have  explained  Africa  : — But  the  purport  of  neither  is  lhewn. 
I will  therefore  give  another  expofition.  Africa  was  always 
accounted  one  of  the  moft  difficult  words  which  etymology 
had  to  encounter.  The  etymons  of  the  ancients  on  this  name 
illuftrate  their  knowledge  of  this  fubje£t.  The  modern  at- 
tempts to  explain,  are  like  thofe  which  I have  already  ex- 
amined. 

Africa  is  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  Afrikia.  We  have 
fhewn  that  R often  means  Er  or  Ar.  Av,  the  fea,  changes 
to  Af ; R,  or  Er,  is  border;  Ic  fometimes  means  land,  as  may 
be  feen  in  Eborac ; and  la  is  region  or  territory.  Africa  then 
may  imply  the  fea  border-land  region.  But  let  us  fuppofe  Af  as 
before,  and  Regio,  a region,  to  be  written  by  the  table  Rcgaa, 
or  Reg  a ; and  as  G and  C,  conftantly  changed,  Reg  a may  be 
written  Reca,  and  changed  to  Rica.  The  Water  Region 
may  therefore  be  the  import  of  Africa. 

Libya  "was  another  name  for  this  quarter  of  the  globe ; in 
which  Lev,  as  in  the  Levant,  will  change  to  Liv  and  Lib ; 
and  la,  or  Ya,  is  region  or  territory. — Of  Libya  various  are 
the  fabulous  expofitions : But  Libya,  like  Africa,  means  the 
Jca  region,  or  territory. 
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ASIA. 

Asia  proper,  fays  Mr.  Bryant,  comprehended  little  more 
than  Phrygia , and  a part  of  Lydia,  and  was  bounded  by  the 
Halys.  The  land  was,  he  fays,  of  the  moll  inflammable  foil ; 
and  there  were  many  fiery  eruptions  about  Caroura,  and  in 
Hyrcania.  Hence,  doubtlefs,  fays  he,  the  region  had  the 
name  Asia,  or  the  land  of fire. 

In  Hyrcaiiia,  the  H is  an  afpirate. — Yr  is  border,  from 
what  I have  before  (hewn.  Can  is  lake  or  head,  and  la  is  ter- 
ritory : And  the  lake  border  territory  is  the  meaning  of  this 
name.  In  Cajpia,  Cas  is  the  water  head,  the  lake,  or  thefea, 
and  I a,  region  : And  as  P,  with  a word  for  land,  means 
bead  territory  ; Caspia  will  imply  the  lake  head  territory , and 
the  fame  nearly  as  Hyrcania;  and  this  will  include  parti- 
cularly, perhaps,  that  part  near  the  Cafpian  lake  or  fea,  which 
lay  around  the  Kur  or  Ar as,  where  the  Cafpii  are  faid  to  have 
lived. 

Learned  men  err,  when  they  fuppofe,  that  all  proper  names 
of  places  come  from  the  language  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  found  ; or  from  fome  ancient  written  language  of  its 
inhabitants.  On  the  contrary,  I may  fuppofe,  that  no  writ- 
ten language  might  have  been  ufed,  when  thefe  names  were 
firft  given;  and  that  they  are  not  all  to  be  found  in  any  one 
written  language;  but  in  fome  of  the  old  languages,  traces 
enough  of  their  imports  may  be  difeovered,  when  we  fhail 
comprehend  the  mode  employed  in  giving  them. — But  au- 
thors have  conftantly  tranflated  thefe  proper  names,  by  the 
common  words  of  their  languages,  and  have  given  them  fome- 
times  very  improper,  and  often  very  ridiculous  fignifications. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  produdt  of  its  foils,  or  the  con- 
tents which  compofed  its  interior,  and  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  fcattered  over  its  furface,  may  rationally  be  ac- 
counted no  original  parts  from  which  it  was  firft  named.— 
Plence  woods  and  other  coverings  of  the  earth,  gave,  in  general, 
no  names  to  its  great  features. — Hence  fuch  produdtions  of 
nature  as  volcanoes,  fires,  &c.  may  be  fuppofed  not  to  have 
exifted  when  nature  was  firft  named ; and  may  be  confidered. 


even  now,  as  its  accidental  parts. — I have  fhewn  what  Hyr- 
cania  means : But  Mr.  B.  fays,  that  this  name  is  a compound 
of  Urcbane , the  god  of  fire ; that  he  was  worfhipped  at  Ur, 
in  Chaldea  5 and  that  one  tribe  of  that  nation  was  called  Ur~ 
chain. — To  which  I muft  obferve,  that  Ur  is  border,  and  Can, 
lake ; and  that  the  Urcbani  were  the  lake  or  water  borderers. 

I muft  acknowledge  that  there  is  fome  uncertainty  in  old 
names;  but  they  may  be  generally  known  from  their  mono- 
fyllabic  parts,  compared  with  their  tranftations.  In  Hyrcania 
and  Urcbani  there  appear  no  difficulties. — Where  every  thing 
is  unknown,  it  may  be  expe6ted,  perhaps,  that  all  things 
fhall  be  revealed. — But  expe&ation  may  outrun  judgment: 
And  inftead  of  beginning  with  preparatory  fteps,  which  pre- 
cede thofe  of  the  middle,  we  may  ruffi  on,  without  firft  af- 
certaining  a path,  or  applying  the  means  which  lhould  lead 
to  the  end. 

The  names  of  places  have  been  totally  mifunderftood. — In 
Cyprus — Cyp  would  mean  head,  and  Rus,  wood ; and  the 
wood  bead  would  feemingly  te  the  import  of  this  name.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  ftated  by  authors,  who  always  colle<5t  good 
ftories,  that  the  ifland  was  anciently  fo  overrun  with  its 
wood,  that  the  inhabitants  could  not  clear  it,  nor  cultivate 
their  ground. — I have,  however,  given  a derivation  to  Cyprus, 
without  confidering  the  fable  of  its  woods;  and  muft  now 
endeavour  to  proceed  the  fame  with  the  denomination  of  the 
continent  in  queftion. 

Mr.  B.  has  confined  Asia  proper  to  a little  part  of  its  terri- 
tory. The  Galatians  are  now  a fmall  inland  nation  ; but  they 
muft  formerly  have  poffefled  the  whole  headland.  The  Jews 
in  one  battle  are  laid  to  have  killed  120,000  of  thefe  people 
in  the  province  of  Babylon,  from  which  number  it  follows, 
that  they  muft  have  poftefled  more  country  than  ufually  al- 
lotted them.  Even  the  whole  headland  cannot  be  accounted 
too  great  a diftridt  for  a people  who  could  lofe  in  the  killed 
of  one  battle  120,000  men.— I am  aware  of  the  ftory  of 
Brennus  and  his  Gauls  giving  name  to  this  diftrift,  as  well  as 
to  Galata,  a fuburb  of  Conftantinople,/;w/z  only  pajjing  through 
it. — Thefe  are  good  ftories,  tho’  found  in  the  Canon  of  Hif- 


tory.  It  has  been  afferted  too,  by  St.  Jerome,  who  derived 
Jerufalem  from  the  Trinity,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
parts  fpoke  the  Gaulifh  language  feveral  hundred  years  after^ 
from  tlie  Gauls  originally  fettling  among  them  : But  thefe 
are  queflionable  particulars. — In  Galatia,  Gal  is  head.  Ad, 
water,  is  changed  to  At-,  and  la  is  territory  ; and  Galatia 
implies  the  water  head  territory  ; and  this  name  feems  to  in- 
clude the  whole  head  of  Aha  Minor.  I have  fhewn  that  Ad, 
water,  changes  to  As,  and  hence  Asia  may  imply  the  water 
border  region. 

But  Asia,  as  the  water  border  territory,  is  a name  given 
from  the  principal  features  of  its  weftern  land,  or  Asia 
Minor.  In  time  the  whole  quarter  adopted  the  fame  deno- 
mination.— The  Land  of  Fire  is  an  unknown  country  in  this 
portion  of  the  globe  ; and  therefore  it  cannot  be  its  principal 
feature,  from  which  only  the  name  can  be  derived. 

As  I expedt  not  to  be  precifely  fuccefsful  in  every  inftance, 
and  may  not  be  fo  in  this,  I fhall  obferve,  that  As  in  AJia, 
may  come  from  Ais,  an  head ; and  fo  Afia  may  imply  accor- 
dingly. But  the  word  Galatia  feems  not  to  favor  fetch  an  ex- 
pofition  : For  Gal  in  this  word  is  head;  and  Atia  feems  to 
imply  the  fame  as  Afia. — The  word  As  may,  however,  refer 
to  head,  and  At  to  water  ; and  then  Galatia  may  mean  as  be- 
fore, and  Asia,  the  head  territory . 

But  As,  in  Afcalon,  certainly  means  water.  AJJyria,  which 
is  faid  to  come  from  Ajhar,  was  derived  from  the  features  of 
this  land  : — It  plainly  implies  from  As,  water,  Yr,  border, 
and  la,  territory,  the  water  border  territory. — The  pronuncia- 
tion of  S was  Es  or  As ; and  as  Efcotia  became  Scotland,  fo 
AJJyria  became  Syria. — To  diflinguifli,  however,  the  parts  oi 
this  great  empire,  one  part  dropt,  and  the  other  retained  the 
initial  A. — It  appears,  however,  probable  that  the  ancients, 
where  the  differing  features  happened  to  be  balanced,  often 
adopted  the  term  which  bell  fuited  either  ; and  this  may  be 
a reafon  for  their  chufing  As  in  Afia  : As  may  therefore  mean 
perhaps  either  bead  or  water.  But  that  it  implies  either  one, 
«r  both  of  thefe,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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EUROPE. 

“ No  mortal  can  difcover,  fays  Herodotus,  from  whence 
the  name  of  Europe  is  derived.”—"  This  candour,  fays  Mr. 
Ledivicb,  in  his  Hitlory  of  Ireland,  has  not  been  imitated  by 
ancients  or  moderns— Plato,  his  contemporary,  indulges  in 
all  the  pruriency  of  imagination  in  his  attempts  at  etymology  ; 
in  this  purfuit  the  fublime,  the  divine  Plato,  dwindles  into 
the  dreaming  Guefler.  The  Cratylus  will  ever  remain  a mo- 
nument of  his  weaknefs.  The  fame  maj  be  faid  of  Varro, 
Jerome,  and  many  more.” — To  this  lilt  of  Mr.  Ledwich  let 
are  add,  Plutarch,  who  has  a treatife  on  rivers,  hills,  &cc. 
more  fanciful  than  can  be  conceived.  “ Undifmayed,  conti- 
nues the  ingenious  Mr.  L.  by  the  failures  of  thefe  eminent 
men,  we  find  this  ftudy  a favorite  one,  efpecially  with  feio- 
lifls  and  alphabetarian  fcholars;  who,  fcarcely  able  to  didin- 
guith  the  letters  of  one  language  from  another,  will,  by  the 
help  of  vocabularies  and  lexicons,  find  out  refemblances  in 
words,  and  thus  attempt  to  prove  the  Celtic,  for  in  dance,  to 
be  connected  with  the  fpeech  of  every  country  on  the  globe.” 

Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  then  were  unknown  in  figni- 
fication  to  ancient  writers.  The  moderns  have  fometimes 
attempted  thefe  terms:  But  from  the  mythology  of  the  an- 
cients, the  mod  pleafant  dories  may  be  feledted.  In  dividing 
old  names,  modern  authors  generally  fplit  the  fyllables  of  old 
words,  fuppofing  that  it  is  the  eaded  way  to  teach  grown 
children  : But  from  this  pedantic  mode,  we  fcarcely  recog- 
nize the  fird  monofyllabic  words  of  the  old  world.  Europe, 
for  indance,  is  thus  divided  Eu-rope : — It  lliould  be  divided, 
Eur-ope.  Its  erfe  name  is  Olr-ip,  in  which  Oir  is  border,  and 
from  which,  we  find  that  Eur  is  the  fame  •,  and  that  Ip  and 
Op  are  both  head. — In  the  fird  fjy liable  the  E in  Europe  feems 
to  he  uled  to  lengthen  the  found  of  U-,  for  the  word  might 
have  been  written  Ure-ope in  which  Ure,  or  Ur,  is  alfo  bor- 
der.— Difputes  have  arifen  among  etymologids  of  what  Er  or 
Ir  means  in  Erin,  lrin,  or  Hibernia,  which  lad  1 may  rightly 
write  Hib-Erin-Ia ; and  what  the  fame  Er  implies  in  Iberia , 
See.  But  Ur,  Or,  Err,  or  Ear,  fo  often  change  to  Er  and  Ir, 
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and  imply  border,  that  I know  not  how  it  was  poflible  to 
miitake  the  primitive  fenfe. 

Mr.  Ledwich,  from  Diodorus  Siculus , writes  Ireland,  Irt, 
and  tranflates  it  <f  the  great  Isle.”  He  alfo  from  ancient 
authors  finds  its  name  Iris  j in  which  names  7 and  Is,  in  the 
endings,  mean  the  fame.  Irijh  is  derived  from  Iris ; in  which, 
as  in  names  of  the  natives  of  other  nations,  fuch  as  Swedijh, 
DaniJJj,  Spanijh,  BritiJh,  See.  the  ending  Is,  pronounced  JJh, 
is  a diminutive ; and  the  word  is  an  adje&ive  belonging  to  the 
people,  and  not  the  name  of  the  dand.  The  fame  may  be 
laid  of  Iri. — Ir  and  Er  then  imply  border,  and  Erin,  Thin-, 
or  Ireland,  (as  In  island)  the  border  land. — In  Hibernia, 
or  Hib-erin-ia,  lb  ox  Hib,  is  water  or  the  fea,  as  I have 
flrewn  in  Iberia  ; Er,  ox  Ir,  will  imply  nothing  rational  for 
the  features  of  nature  except  border  or  head  \ In  is  land,  aifd 
la,  territory.  Hibernia  then  implies  the  water  border  (or 
bead)  land  territory. — Should  Iri,  or  Iris,  be  dill  accounted 
an  original  name  for  the  land,  as  Mr.  Ledwich  accounts  it, 
either  of  thefe  will  mean,  the  little  eorder. — Land,  ijle, 
ox  people,  mud;  be  vmderdood,  which  proves  that  thefe  terms 
are  adjectives. — But  in  rio  way  of  tfanflating  thefe  words 
rightly*  and  in  no  fenfe  of  their  names,  can  this  illand,  which 
is  lefs  than  Britain,  be  accounted  or  rendered  f‘  the  great 
Isle.” 

The  words  Ar,  Er,  Ir,  Or,  Oir,  Ur,  Ure,  and  Eur,  mean, 
border  in  our  names  ; Op  is  head  in  various  names  : Opa, 
heads,  or  head  territory.  Europa  then  imports  ihe  border 
heads  of  the  world,  and  thefe  include  the  whole  territory  of 
Europe:  The  ancients  by  Europa  are  alfo  faid  to  have  in- 
cluded Africa. — But  the  word  Eur,  tho’  implying  in  the  fea- 
tures of  nature,  border,  may  have  in  time,  by  allufion,  meant 
weft-,  and  hence  Europa  might  imply,  aot  only  the  border 
beads,  but  the  wejlern  heads,  of  the  world. 

I will  conclude  this  with  a few  obfervations. — Old  names 
have  been  unknow*,  and  authors  have  accounted  them  be- 
yond human  comprehenfion  to  explain  : They  have  therefore 
decided  againft  every  attempt  to  illuftrate  their  obfeure  im- 
ports,—-But  rpativ  writ£r£.  and  ftrangc  to  fay,  even  feme  who 
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have  thus  decided,  prefuming  on  their  own  abilities  to  refolve 
thefe  unintelligible  terms,  have  endeavoured  to  furmount  our 
difficulties  by  giving  us  their  expofitions. — We  are  greatly 
obliged  to  them  for  Hating  opinions  on  thefe  involved  and  in- 
tricate words,  and  for  their  exertions  towards  a folution  of 
what  they  have  fuppofed  dark,  and  inacceffible.  In  then- 
failures  we  feel  for  them,  and  they  mult  excufc  our  attempts 
on  the  fame  fubje&s. 

In  our  hiftories  of  Ireland,  not  only  are  their  very  early  ac- 
counts deemed  fables;  but  even  their  later  narratives  of  the 
inroads  of  Menapii > Brig#,  Gauls,  Finns , Scythians,  and  Cum- 
hri,  which  all  their  hiftorians  believe  and  record,  may  prin- 
cipally be  reckoned  of  myfterious  authority.  From  the  fea* 
tures  of  their  lands  (the  chief  criterions  to  judge  from)  a 
great  part  of  thefe  inhabitants  I ffiould  account  I riffi men  ! — 
But  we  are  all  infefted,  and  the  hiftorians  of  England  and 
Scotland  have  long  labored  under  the  fame  mania,  of  tracing 
names  from  fuppofititious  intruders. — Into  England  whole 
nations  of  fuch  vifitors  have  penetrated.  Every  diftri6t  of  our 
iftand  has  been  traverfed,  and  fearched  by  them ; and  they 
have  all  fettled  in  lands  whofe  appellations  exaftly  fuited 
their  own  names ! — From  the  features  of  our  diftri&s  they 
may,  however,  be  proved  to  have  been  all  Britons,  who  came 
here  partly  and  originally  in  families,  and  many,  I conceive, 
in  patriarchical  times. — But  hiftorians  trace  our  defeents 
otherwife,  and  with  much  lefs  trouble,  they  import  whole 
nations  at  once  of  Menapii,  Belgee,  Hcdui,  Bibroci,  Rhemi,  &c. 
— Men  not  in  the  leaft  diftinguilhable,  from  the  Aborigines 

of  the  country,  who  took  their  names  from  our  own  lands. * 

, * 

* It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  thro*  all  revolutions  in 
nations  from  invasions,  the  common  people  have  in  most  instances, 
remained  on  the  soil.  An  author  speaking  of  Doomsday  Book, 
“ says,  the  whole  number  of  tenants,  (besides  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
and  churchmen,  and  the  kings,  thains,  eleemosynaries,  ministers, 
and  servants,)  who  held  all  the  lands  in  England  of  the  Conqueror, 
was  about  420;  and  all  others  that  had  any  estates,  held  of  the 
great  tenants  by  mesne  tenure ; and  each  of  these  had  a few  sock- 
men,  and  an  infinite  number  of  men  of  slavish  condition , called  Servi , 
Villani,  Bordurii , and  Cottarii,  under  them.”  I have  in  this,  and 
my  last  book,  shewn  that  the  Menapii,  Bclgrc,  Hedui , Bibroci, 
Rhemi,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  ancient  inhabitants,  derived  their 
names  directly  from  our  own  lands. 
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— Thefe  are  particulars  which  have  hitherto  not  been 
examined  by  etymologies  and  hiftorians  j but  they  are  ex- 
plained in  this  treatife,  and  mentioned  here  for  the  reader’s 
information,  concerning  our  ancient  hiftory. 


ROME. 

The  miftrefs  of  the  world  has  been  filently  palled  by  in 
the  import  of  the  name.  It  is  from  the  ancients  that  we  de- 
rive our  principal  information.  Her  defcents  from  thefe  are 
fo  numerous,  and  fo  limilar,  that  we  need  not  doubt  her  my- 
thological family. — But  among  long  ranks  of  given  etymons, 
we  may  be  at  fome  lofs  in  afcertaining  whether  they  are  all 
precifely,  or  not,  fynonymous  denominations. — We  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  confult  various  authorities  for  what  may  have 
been  communicated  relative  to  Rome  by  the  ancients,  and 
what  may  have  refulted  in  the  opinions  of  the  world  from 
fuch  communications. 

We  have  fliewn  that  names  of  places  exhibited  a great  va- 
riety in  words,  and  we  have  found  that  men  often  took  their 
names  from  thefe  variations. — The  fcriptures  reprove  us  for 
fometimes  calling  lands  by  our  own  names, — intimating  that 
we  do  fo  foolishly  from  our  fhortnefs  of  life,  and  uncer- 
tainty of  enjoying  thefe  lands  : Illogically,  from  our  being 
effects  of  the  earth,  whilfi  we  hereby  exalt  ourfelves,  to  be 
caufes  in  its  names  : — But  we  do  not  only  call  lands  by  our 
names  5 but  we  inapplicably  look  abroad  for  their  appella- 
tions, which  fliould  ahvavs  be  fearchcd  for  at  home. 

We  are  accordingly  informed  by  the  ancients — and  the 
moderns  report  faithfully  their  Rories — that  Roma  came  from 
Roma , a woman  of  Troy. — Or,  fay  thefe  authors,  from  Roma, 
a daughter  of  Italus. — Or,  from  Romanics,  fon  of  Ulyjfes  and 
Gitce.-—  Or,  from  Romus , the  fon  of  Mmathion  or  JEvicthhn. — - 
Or,  from  Romus,  a King  of  the  Latins. — Or,  from  Romulus, 
the  generally  fuppofed  founder  of  Rome. — But  from  whence 
thefe  derived  their  names,  neither  the  ancients  nor  the  mo- 
derns have  enquired. 
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They  fay  too,  from  Sellnus,  that  Evander  fir  ft  built  Rome  5 
and  that  it  was  originally  called  by  him  Valenti  a j but  they 
have  not  explained  Valenti  a 5 nor  have  they  oomparcd  it  with 
Roma,  nor  with  the  land  on  which  it  was  built. 

They  further  date,  that  it  was  originally  called  Fcbris , 
from  Februa,  the  mother  of  Mars-,  but  they  explain  neither 
Fcbris  nor  Februa-,  nor  do  they  attempt  a derivation  of  Mars. 

They  moreover  mention,  that  “ the  Pclafgians,  having 
overrun  the  greater  part  of  the  habitable  world,  fixed  in  Rome 
their  chief  refidence  and  from  their  power  and  ftrength  in 
arms,  called  it  in  Greek  “ P — But  who  thefe  Pelafgians 
were,  from  whence  their  name,  or  how  this  Greek  word 
could  imply  a fettlement,  they  have  not  explained. 

Rome  was  fituated  on  the  Tiber. — After  feveral  peaceable 
reigns,  Tiberinus  is  faid  to  have  fucceeded  as  king,  but  being 
of  an  hoftile  difpofition,  he  undertook  a war  which  proved 
fatal  to  him. — In  a battle  which  he  fought  on  the  banks  of 
this  river, — which  before  is  faid  to  have  been  called  Albula, — 
Tiberinus  “ was  tumbled  into  the  Tiber." — “ This  happened, 
fay  our  authors,  eight  years  after  he  began  to  reign  j”  and 
•from  thence  they  inform  us,  in  Plutarch's  own  maimer,  that 
the  name  of  this  river  was  changed  to  Tyberis. 

Mount  Palatine  was  a place,  on  which  Rome  was  firft  built. 
—We  are  informed  by  thefe  writers — “ That  it  was  fo  called 
from  the  city  Pallanteum. — Or  from  a colony  which  came 
from  Palantium. — Or  from  the  Latin  words  Palando  and 
Balatu. — Or  from  Pales. — -Or  from  Palatia,  a fuppofed  wife 
of  Latinus. — Or  from  Palanto  his  mother. — Or  from  the  Pa- 
latini, who  originally  inhabited  this  place. — Or  from  Balarc, 
or  Palarc,  the  bleating  of  theep. — Or  from  Palantes,  wan- 
dering.— Or  laftly  from  Pallas." — f‘  Let  this  be  as  it  will, 
add  my  authors,  for  we  cannot  pretend  to  warrant  thefe  ety- 
mologies, it  hath  been  the  cuftom  to  give  the  name  Palatia, 
or  Palaces,  to  the  houfes  of  fovereign  princes  ever  fmee  the 
time  of  Romulus.” 

From  all  thefe  origins  for  Rome,  /or  the  Tiber,  and  for  the 
Pill  a tine  Hill,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  it  was  labor  enough 
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to  furnifh  etymons  for  thefe  names — too  much  to  explain  either 
the  names  or  the  etymons. 

Having  then  given  the  ufual  defeents  for  this  city,  for  its 
fiver,  and  for  its  hill,  let  us  now,  reader,  confider  Roma ; — 
but  firtt,  it  will  be  necedary  to  date  what  R as  a prefix,  and 
what  Om,  from  its  root,  may  imply. — The  letter  R,  pro- 
nounced Ar,  Er,  or  Err,  may  mean  border ; and  from  this, 
as  well  as  from  its  name  Ruis,  it  may  imply  a road.  In  the 
icriptures.  Ram  is  put  for  Aram ; and  Ramab  for  Aremab. — 
Av,  water,  changes  to  Au,  and  this  to  Ar,  as  in  the  river 
Arrow. — A,  an  head,  pronounced  Au,  changes  to  Ar,  and  is 
afpirated  in  Harrow,  a parilh  in  Middlefex. 

Om  may  come  from  Am  or  Em,  the  roots  of  Ham  or  Hem , 
border. — Or  from  Av,  water,  varied  to  Ov,  and  changed  to 
Om. — The  letter  A,  in  Roma,  may  be  a contra&ion  of  An,  a 
diminutive;  it  may  mean  head;  or  imply  territory  or  lajad, 
as  by  the  table.  Roma  then  may  have  feveral  fignifications  : 
I will  infert  a few,  and  leave  iny  reader  to  fupply  others 
from  what  is  here  given. 

Independently,  however,  of  Roma,  the  word  Av,  water, 
changes  to  Am  in  Amnis.  It  varies  to  Ov,  and  changes  to  Om, 
in  the  old  name  of  a dream  in  Arabia  Felix,  now  the  Lar. — 
The  liquids  L and  R are  ufed  for  each  other:  Li,  the  fea, 
would  become  Lian,  the  little  fea ; but  it  is  written  Rian, 
and  mifunderdood  by  writers  for  the  fea. — L is  a prefix  to  Av, 
water,  as  fhewn  in  the  Lavant  and  Levant,  which  mean 
the  removeable  water. — It  is  a prefix  to  Om,  in  Loch  Lomond , 
the  great  lake  water. — To  Om,  in  the  Leman,  the  little  dream. 
— L often  changes  to  R,  and  Loman  may  be  written  Roman. 
— Romano  is  a town  of  Bergomafco,  which  lies  on  a fmall 
dream. — We  have  alfo  Romford,  the  water  or  road  ford.— «■ 
Romwick,  in  Hertford  (hire,  the  water  or  road  border  land. 

The  place  of  the  water  is  fometimes  called  the  road  ; and 
hence  Rem,  Reim,  Rheim,  and  Ream,  are  road.  I have  proved 
Ram  to  imply  the  fame  in  fome  names,  and  fo  may  Rom  in 
many  others. 

But  ifiands  are  commonly  called  water  heads,  heads,  head - 
lands , Sec.  from  their  lands  lying  above  the  level  of  the  fea, 
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and  the  word  Ram,  in  Ram  ljland,  fituated  in  Loch  Neagh , in 
Uljler,  means  the  water  head.  Roma,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft 
of  Slefwick,  (as  Aa,  or  A,  in  endings  is  territory),  will  im- 
ply the  water-bead  territory. — Romq,  or  Rome,  took  its  name 
from  the  hill  on  which  it  was  built,  and  the  water  by  which 
it  lay,  and  might  mean  the  fame. 

It  is  faid  that  Romulus  formed  the  fettlement  of  Palatum, 
becaule  that  on  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  waves  of 
the  Tiber  had  caft  him  and  his  brother  upon  the  lhore.  We 
may  fuppofe  that  Pal  in  this  word  means  the  fame  as  Pal,  in 
Palejline — the  water  head — At  may  be  an  augment,  and  Pa- 
latium may  imply  the  great  water  head. 

But  I have  fhewn  that  Houfe  means  an  inclojed  head,  or  per- 
haps fometimes  an  head,  or  an  over  head. — Pal,  from  its  root 
and  prefix,  may  mean  head. — Et  and  It  are  diminutives  ; At 
and  Ot  often  augments. — At  will  change  to  As ; and  Palat  to 
Palas,  a Celtic  word  for  Palace : Palas  will  therefore  mean 
the  great  head,  the  great  houfe,  or  the  palace.  In  Palatium  the 
ending  Ium  or  Urn  may  imply  land  j and  Palatium,  the  great 
head  land,  the  great  houfe  land,  or  the  palace  land. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Palatine  Hill,  wafhed  by  the  Tiber, 
had  pools  from  the  overflowing  of  the  river  on  its  borders. — 
The  place  of  the  Forum  was  a part  of  a pool,  or  marfh;  fo  that 
the  lituation  of  this  hill  has  been  accounted  an  infular  one. 

Rome  is  in  Gaelic  Roimb. — Amh,  water,  or  the  fea,  may  be 
varied  to  Omh,  and  to  Oimb ; and  with  R prefixed,  Rome  may 
mean  the  water  head j or  the  water  city. 

In  the  2d  of  Samuel,  12  and  2 7,  Joab  fays,  “ I have 
fought  again!!  Rahbah,  and  have  taken  the  city  of  waters." 
“ Now,  therefore,  continues  he  to  David,  gather  the  reft  of 
the  people  together,  and  encamp  againft  the  city,  and  take  it, 
/ cjl  I take  the  city,  and  it  be  called  after  my  name.” 

“ Rahbah,  is  faid  in  Calmet  to  mean  great  or  powerful  -7 
contentious  or  difputative."  In  Dodd’s  Bible,  Rahbah  is  faid  to 
have  been  “ a royal,  a large,  and  a populous  city,  watered, 
and  in  fome  meafure  encompafled  by  the  river  Jabbok*  It 

* It  is  not  certainly  known,  according  to  some  good  writers,  whe- 
ther this  town  took  its  name  from  a river,  or  from  its  spring  beads. 
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had  its  name  from  its  grandeur,  being  derived  from  an  He- 
brew word  fignifying  to  increafe  and  grow  great ; and  was 
now  in  the  height  of  its  glory.  As  the  city  of  waters , if  it 
has  any  meaning,  it  mud  mean  Rabbab  only. — Houbiga?it 
very  properly  tranflates  after  Jofephus,  arid  I have  intercepted , 
or  cut  off  the  waters  from  it,  which  gives  a good  reafon  for 
Joab’s  meflage,  as  it  was  not  probable  that  the  city,  in  this 
cafe,  fhould  hold  out  long.” 

Our  unfkilfulnefs  is  unknown,  before  the  reafon  of  things 
confutes  its  portions.  In  the  above,  a word  has  been  mif- 
underdood,  and  this  has  occafioned  the  wrong  interpretation 
of  Joab’s  meflage,  and  many  conjectural,  extended,  and  in- 
determinate commentaries  on  its  import. 

Rabbab  comes  from  Av,  water,  changed  to  Ab,  as  in  the 
Abus. — R or  Ar,  in  Rabbab,  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  fpelt,  Ara- 
bab,  comes  from  A or  An,  an  head,  changed  to  Ar or  from 
Ar  or  Or,  border. — Terms  for  beads,  are  fometimes  words  for 
koufes  5 and  words  for  houfes,  are  at  other  times  names  for 
towns  or  cities. — From  the  root  Aigbe,  an  bead,  with  B as  a 
prefix,  we  have  Bighe  or  Bigb,  which  means  an  bill  or  bead, 
or  an  boufe  : It  is  often  written  and  pronounced  By — In  Ten- 
high,  or  Tenby,  it  means  a town  : In  Byzantium,  a city. 

Rabbab,  or  rather,  perhaps,  its  plural  Rabatha,  as  written 
by  Jofephus,  may  mean  the  city  «f  waters  : — But,  indead  of 
Joab’s  having  taken  “ the  city  of  waters , he  had  fought 
againd  Rabbab,  and  had  taken  the  border,  spring,  or  head 
of  its  waters. — The  word  in  Hebrew  is  Oir,  which  is  in  that 
language  rendered  a city,  but  Joab  did  not  intend  it  fo  to  be 
underftood.  In  Hebrew  Lexicons  we  feem  to  have  loll  the 
application  of  this  word  in  the  features  of  nature,  where  it 
means  border  or  bead.  This  meaning  is  retained  in  the  Gaelic, 
in  which  Ar  or  Or,  border  or  head,  is  varied  to  Oir : In  like 
manner  Amb  or  Ortib,  is  varied  in  the  fame  language  to  Oimh, 
in  the  word  Roimh,  as  before  dated. 

In  my  former  work,  1 have  given  a derivation  of  the  Tiber : 
It  implies  the  border  Jlream  $ and  was  a boundary  one  between 
Etruria , and  its  oppofite  neighbourhood. 
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tn  confidering  the  above,  I had  forgotten  the  reputed 
founder  of  Rome — Romulus. — Rom  has  been  explained.  The 
word  Or  or  Ur,  border,  changes  to  01  and  Ul : Hence  Tyhur, 
an  old  city,  is  become  Tivoli.  Us  is  an  ending,  which  here 
denotes  an  individual,  and  Romulus  may  imply  the  water-bead 
border  man  : or  the  border  water -bead  man. — But  as  01  or  Ul, 
may  from  01,  great,  be  rendered  great  or  chief,  Romulus  may 
have  implied  tbe  water-bead  chief. — Roma  then,  and  Romulus, 
took  their  names  from  the  Tiber  and  the  Palatine  Hill  3 and. 
not  from  the  reveries  of  ancient  and  modern  writers. 


ELBA. 

The  Ifle  of  Elba  now  particularly  interefts  the  world  from 
the  Being  who  inhabits  it : Juft  at  the  time  of  clofing  my  in^ 
irodudtion,  Monf.  Thiebaut’s  Defcription  of  this  little  land 
has  reached  me  : Nothing  can  better  fhew  tbe  prefent  ftate  of 
the  etymology  of  old  names,  nor  better  exhibit  the  parade 
ufually  difplayed  by  learned  men  on  their  imports. — Where 
every  thing  is  unknown,  we  ought  to  expeft  many  failures  in 
expofitions ; but  thefe  fhould  not  prevent  us  from  approxima- 
ting to  truth.  Monf.  T.  who  feems  to  be  in  other  refpefts  a 
learned  and  intelligent  Writer,  employs  the  fecond  fedtion  of 
his  book  in  examining  the  names  of  this  illand. — I fliali 
tranfcribe  it. 

,e  Names  and  their  Etymology. — The  Ifle  of  Elba  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  iEthalia.  Among 
the  Etrufcans  and  Romans  it  was  called  llua  orllva,  of  which 
the  moderns  have  made  Elba.  This  double  name  is  the 
fource  of  an  interpolation  which  hasflipt  into  all  the  editions 
and  manufcripts  of  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  and  alfo  of 
the  error  of  all  thofe  authors  who  have  confidered  iEthalia 
and  Ilva  as  two  diftindt  iflands.  Pierre  Vi6tor,  Junius  Solin, 
Cluverius,  and  Dempfter,  have  pointed  out  this  miftake 3 
but  that  which  moft  clearly  confirms  their  opinion  is  the  ex- 
iftence  of  two  MSS.  (1393  and  1394)  of  tli€  Philofophica! 


Geography  of  Amafms  of  Cappadocia,  in  which  this  interpo- 
lation does  not  exift. 

“ Many  authors  have  amufed  themfelves  with  inveftigating 
and  explaining  the  etymology  of  thefe  different  names.  As 
travels  belong  more  to  hiftory  than  to  romance,  I fhall  non 
repeat  their  reveries.  I will  only  quote  the  opinions  which 
appear  to  me  the  moft  true,  or  at  lead;  the  mod  rational. 

“ The  name  AidxAix,  or  AiOxXsix,  derived  from  the  Greek 
root  aidoe,  Ardor,  was,  as  related  by  Diodorus,  Hecataeus  of 
Miletus,  Eudathius,  andNicander,  given  to  the  Ide  of  Elba 
on  account  of  its  mines  and  the  furnaces  in  which  the  iron 
was  wrought. 

“ The  Latin  name  Ilua,  or  Uva,  comes  from  the  Greek  l\«x, 
a fored,  of  which  the  people  of  Latium  formed  Sylva,  by 
fubdituting  the  letter  S for  the  accent,  which  the  Etrufcans 
pronounce  witiiout  an  afpirate.  This  appellation  was  be- 
llowed upon  Elba,  according  to  my  learned  colleague  Lanzi, 
from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  wood  which  covered  its 
mountainous  foil. 

“ Touching  on  the  namd  of  Elba,  the  erudite  Mazocchi, 
who  thinks  with  Maffei,  that  the  Etrufcans  were  a colony 
from  the  land  of  Canaan  and  the  Moabites,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  origin  of  the  word  is  Hebrew,  expreffing  Erva,  from  the 
nakednefs  of  the  workmen  covered  with  fweat  and  fmoke, 
while  they  toiled  at  the  foundery  in  melting  the  obdurate 
iron. 

Long  before  any  iron  works  were  here  begun,  this  ifland 
was  named  AEtbalia, from  AEtb,  the  fea,  as  in  AEtbiopia,  A or 
Au,  an  head,  changed  to  Al,  and  la,  territory:  And  JR  th  alia 
meant  the fea  bead,  territory  .—  The  Romans  dropt  JEtb,  and 
changed  Al  to  II  -,  and  la,  as  by  the  table  to  Ua.  Ilua  alfo 
changed  to  Il-va , Elva,  and  Elba  j and  meant  the  bead  terri * 
tory. — ‘But  as  A-v,  water,  may  by  the  table  vary  to  Au  and  Ua  : 
and  this  laft  be  changed  to  Va  or  Ba,  Elba  may  otherwife 
imply  the  water  bead. 

Neither  then  the  mines,  nor  the  furnaces,  nor  the  prodigious 
woods  nor  the  naked  workmen,  fweating,  fmoaking,  and  toil- 
ing in  the  foundery  of  obdurate  ir on  j nor  even  the  Canaanitcs , 
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ft  or  the  Moabites  of  Mazocchi,  feern  to  have  been  aware  that 
they  fliould  one  day  become  etymons  for  the  ljle  of  Elba  / — But 
thus  have  they  been  conftituted;  and  to  the  end  of  time# 
there  will  not  be  wanting  fuch  as  indulge  themfelves  in  like 
fanciful  abfurdities.  Infiead,  then,  of  tracing  names  to  their 
roots,  fettling  the  imports  of  their  prefixes  and  pofifixes,  no- 
ting the  variations  of  each  part,  and  comparing  all  with  fy- 
nonymous  words,  we  are  forever  hunting  the  ridiculous  jingles 
of  languages : Jingles  which  bear  neither  reference  to  our 
lands,  nor  relation  to  their  features.  Jingles  which  will  never 
rationally  account  for  our  perceptions  of  natural  objects ; will 
always,  on  thefe  fubje&s,  invade  the  provinces  of  probability 
and  truth,  and  will  continually  lead  us  into  hoftility  againlt 
the  deliberate  judgment  and  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

I have,  I conceive,  afeertained  the  roots  of  thefe  old  words, 
from  ancient  known  terms;  and  have  found  how  they  have 
been  varied  by  the  vowels  for  one  another.  I have  too  illufi- 
rated  the  principles  of  prefixes,  and  afeertained  the  imports 
of  our  confonants  in  thefe  terms,  by  {hewing,  in  a variety  of 
inftances,  what  fyllables  were  ufed  for  them  in  fynonymous 
names. — The  pofifixes,  likewife,  as  well  as  the  foregoing 
parts,  I have  explained,  by  referring  to  tranflations  in  an  in- 
finite number  of  other  words.  In  no  parts  of  thefe  old  names 
have  I left  you,  reader,  without  giving  reafons  for  their  ufe, 
and  fhewing  how  thefe  appellations  were  originally  formed. 
In  performing  this  talk,  I have  taken  fuch  names  as  would 
beft  elucidate  my  l'ubjeft ; and  here  and  there  fuch  as  inufi 
produce  a future  examination  of  the  topography  and  the  hif* 
tory  of  the  world. 

In  analyzing  words,  writers  in  fome  languages,  whom  I 
omit  to  mention,  have  greatly  erred.  What  they  have  ac- 
counted roots  only,  I fiiould  reckon  roots  and  prefixes,  or 
roots  and  pofifixes. — No  one  who  has  written  on  the  lubjeft, 
has  underflood  thefe  old  names.-— No  one  has  analyzed  them 
rightly,  and  yet  every  one  attempts  folutions  of  their  imports. 
— The  fubje£t  then  of  their  derivations  is  more  difficult  than 
commonly  imagined,  tho’  its  perplexity  may  often  be  rethv- 
cible  bv  rules,  ‘ • • 
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in  my  laft,  as  well  as  in  mv  prefent  work,  I prepared  the 
reader  to  expe6t  feme  errors  of  my  own,  in  the  application  of 
my  principles;  and  I here  beg  critics  alfo  to  notice  this.  If 
writers  have  univerfally  erred  in  thefe  appellations  (and  I 
know  not  of  one  who  has  not),  my  readers  muft  not  expe6t  me 
always  to  fucceed. — Whoever  may  have  been  generally  wrong, 
thou  id  confider,  that  the  road  to  truth  muft  have  been  a dif * 
licult  track  to  difeover. 

After  a lapfe  of  2 or  3000  years,  and  the  introdu&ion  of  a 
fyftem  of  mythological  fictions,  invented  and  produced  during 
the  reign  of  idolatry,  and  often  miftaken  by  hiftorians  for 
narrated  fa£ts;  it  was  high  time  to  enquire  how  man  fhould 
gradually  lofe  his  way,  and  become  enveloped  in  forgetful- 
nefs  and  error  for  fo  many  ages. 

Little  did  I formerly  conceive  that  the  names  of  people, 
the  names  of  their  fettlements,  and  the  names  of  their  coun- 
tries, were  unknown  to  men  who  had  written  volumes  of 
their  defeription  and  of  their  hiftory. — I am  often  loft  in 
wonder  at  the  great  acquirements  of  thefe  men  in  the  lan- 
guages,-the  manners,  the  cuftoms,  the  arts,  &c.  of  the  an- 
cients— Not withftanding  this — read  what  is  faid  on  the  im- 
ports of  the  Celts,  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  the  Vandals,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Amonians,  the  Erythreans, 
the  Cuthites,  &c.  &c. : What  is  faid  of  Greece  and  Athens, 
by  ancient  and  modern  writers — what  of  Jerufalem,  and  other 
feripture  names— -what  of  Rome,  Latium,  Italy,  &c. — what 
of  Germany — what  of  France — what  of  Spain — what  of  Eu- 
rope, Alia,  and  Africa. — To  come  home,  read  what  is  faid 
of  Britannia,  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland. — W hat, 
reader,  is  known  of  the  names  of  our  counties  ? — -Nothing. — 
What  of  our  narnes  of  parijhes  ?— Nothing. — What  of  our  own 
names  which  may  happen  to  be  derived  from  the  features  of 
nature  ?— Nothing . — From  all  thefe  too  we  have  names  of  al- 
lufion,  of  which  we  know  as  little. — We  know  neither  the 
original  import  of  the  word  city , nor  of  town,  nor  of  village, 
nor  of  boufe. — In  fine,  nothing  I fear  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
old  names  of  all  our  furrounding  objects. — We  have  then  ad- 
vanced in  thefe  names  nothing  beyond  the  ancients  :—Tbry 
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loft  their  imports  through  inattention  and  forgetfulnefs : — IP 
have  not  recovered  their  meanings,  thro’  our  negligence  in 
proper  refearch  — The  ancients  may  be  faid  to  have  learnt  to 
forget : — The  moderns  to  have  forgotten  to  learn. 

My  readers  muft  refer  to  a Gaelic  Diddionary,  for  fome 
words  which  I have  employed  as  derivatives,  in  the  foregoing 
and  following  pages. — My  obligations  to  a gentleman  or  two  ; 
but  particularly  to  one  for  advice,  and  for  corredding  my  in- 
accuracies, muft  not  be  patted  over  without  my  expreffing 
fincere  thankfulnefs. — But  I owe  more  to  men  who  compre- 
hend not  the  fubjedd,  and  have  been  defirous  of  controverting 
probable,  and  even  demonftrable,  evidence,  than  to  all  other 
men. — Thefe  have  often  caufed  me  to  review  my  work  and 
left  I ftiould  be  accounted  fcornfully  regardlefs  of  their  opi- 
nions, I have  particularly  attended  to  any  reprefentatioiw 
which  they  have  made,  contrary  to  my  fentiments. 
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PART  I. 

Containing  ESSAYS  on  the  ETYMOLOGIES  of  CELTIC 

NAMES. 
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ESSAY  I. 

_T HE  formation,  imports,  and  ufes  of  Celtic  names,  have 
not  been  comprehended  for  centuries  : They  have  been  the 
occafion  of  introducing  into  writings  a variety  of  fables  which 
mankind  have  implicitly  adopted  for  truths ; and  confe- 
quences  have  been  drawn  from  them,  in  hiftory  and  defcrip- 
tion,  no  better  than  the  reveries  of  unfound  judgment. 

To  correct  a long  lift  of  errors  in  the  derivation  of  names  $ 
to  give  their  expofitions  compared  with  their  fttuations,  and 
with  the  ancient  modes  of  afcertaining  them,  is  the  purpofe 
of  the  prefent  Eftay. 

A feiv  general  Rules  for  the  Derivation  of  ancient  Celtic 
Names  of  Places , whofe  Imports  have  been  hitherto  un- 
known. 

Settlements  were  uniformly  named  from  their  features  of 
nature ; but  as  we  are  liable  from  meafurement  only,  erro- 
neoufly  to  fix  ftations  where  no  claims  fromlituations  appear, 
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I mean  to  give  a few  rules  for  comparing  names  with  local 
circumftances ; and  by  calling  to  my  aid  the  common  mode 
of  afcertaining  them,  from  remains,  and  from  meafures,  to 
eftablifh  their  fites  upon  grounds  of  probability,  if  not  of 
certainty. 

Our  firft  inhabitants  denoted  not  water  by  a term  for  fire, 
nor  a valley  by  a name  for  hill ; but  gave  every  part  of  na- 
ture an  appropriate  name.  Our  hills  were  without  number, 
and  to  have  given  them  all  diftingui  thing  names  as  heights 
feems  in  a firft  view  to  have  been  impoflible : To  effedt  this, 
they  adopted  fhort  roots  which  began  with  vowels : To  form 
names  from  thefe  which  fhould  become  proper  ones,  letters 
were  prefixed  ; and  augments  and  diminutives  were  poftfixed 
as  in  the  Eaftern  languages,  and  in  the  prefent  Spanifh  and 
Italian.  With  thefe  prepofitives  and  poftfixes,  the  original 
roots  became  proper  names,  were  varied  wherever  neceffary, 
and  yet  were  eafily  known,  from  their  roots,  to  imply  Hill. 
In  time  the  origin  of  thefe  contrivances  for  forming  proper 
names  was  forgotten,  even  by  the  nations  who  invented 
them,  and  according  to  Monf.  Bullet  in  his  Celtic  Didtion- 
ary,  their  fignifications  have  been  loft  for  ages. 

The  fame  muft  be  remarked  of  the  names  for  other  fea- 
tures of  nature,  and  in  order  to  fhorten  appellations  every 
fyllable  contained  few  letters,  and  generally  denoted  a word 
of  itfelf. 

The  common  features  of  nature  are  few : For  the  names  of 
hills,  vallies,  plains,  rivers,  &c.  with  thofe  for  their  fides  or 
borders,  were  all  the  firft  inhabitants  had  to  confer.  They 
muft  therefore  in  deferintion  have  been  often  recurring  j but 
on  account  of  their  differing  prefixes  and  poftfixes,  they  oc- 
curred in  various  forms  of  words.  The  terms  however  by 
which  they  were  tranflated  into  other  languages  were  fre- 
quently alike,  and  men  expedted  not,  where  hills,  dales, 
plains,  and  rivers  only  were  deferibed,  to  find  particulars, 
the  imports  of  which  referred  not  to  them.  A fettlement 
named  from  an  hill  muft  therefore  be  tranflated  an  height, 
and  the  augment  or  diminutive,  when  any,  thews  whether 
it  be  high  or  great,  low  or  little.  Thefe  names  were  then 
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originally  as  landmarks,  although  they  could  not  from  their 
brevity,  defcribe  every  particular  form  of  the  heights. 

In  recent  times  we  have  fuppofed  that  a fettlement  mull 
have  taken  name  from  its  town : But  the  fettlement  was 
formed  and  named  before  the  town  was  built.  The  whole 
fettlement  or  diftridt  was  viewed,  and  the  principal  natural 
feature  gave  name  to  all  the  parts. 

For  more  particular  rules  I refer  to  my  former  work,  and 
to  the  diredtions  in  this  treatife  : But  for  underftanding  the 
changes  of  letters,  and  of  old  words,  I conceive  that  Lhuyd’s 
Archseologia  is  almoft  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  every  ety- 
mologift. 


ESSAY  IT. 

Of  the  CELT.E  and  CUMBRI. 

Derivations  of  particular  Names , rvhofe  Imports  hitherto  un~ 
known , are  neceffary  in  this  PV irk  to  be  underfood , in  order 
to  elucidate  the  ancient  Mode  of  giving  Appellations  to 
Places .* 

The  following  eBay  is  of  the  greateft  importance,  towards 
elucidating  the  hiftory  of  mankind : I prefent  it,  not  without 
having  fully  compared  its  contents  with  the  lubjeft  it  em- 
braces. The  unfuccefsful  labors  of  the  learned  of  every  age 
on  the  words  Celt#  and  Cumbri , laid  me  under  apprehenfion 
of  failure  in  this  inveftigation.  But  when  I reflected  that 
fcarcely  one  in  a thmifand  of  the  imports  of  old  names  had  been 
rightly  rendered  3 and  that  I had  been  fuccefsful  in  the  expla- 
nations of  names,  as  difficult  as  the  appellations  Celt a and 
Cumbri : When  I confidered,  that  no  myfery  attached  to  any  old 
appellation  j that  notwithftanding  old  terms  were  formed  by 

* This  was  some  time  since  written  for  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
where  it  appeared  ; I have  re-written  that  paper,  altered  it  considera- 
bly, and  added  to  its  contents. 
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art,  and  contrived  in  a very  early  age  of  the  world,  their  roots 
were  yet  to  be  found  in  Celtic  dictionaries ; when  I reflected 
on  ihefe  particulars,  I faw  no  more  reafon  for  relinqui filing 
my  purfuit  of  thefe  words,  than  there  was  for  abandoning  a 
great  number  of  others,  which  I have  explained  in  this  and 
my  former  work,  and  which  were  equally  difficult,  and  here- 
tofore confidered  as  forever  loft  in  import. 

The  beft  author  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  Celtes,  fays  General 
Vallancey,  is  “ Monf.  Brigande,  who,  in  1/02,  publifhed  a 
fmall  pamphlet,  addrejfcd  to  the  learned  Academies  of  Europe , 
under  the  title,  Diflertation  fur  les  Celtes  Brigantes,  printed 
at  Breghente  dans  le  Tirol.” 

The  following  efiay  is  alfo  on  the  Celts,  which  1 here  dedi- 
cate to  every  one  who  will  attend  to  this  Jubjedl. 

The  word  Celt ce  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a name  given  in 

the  earlieft  ages,  to  the  defeendants  of  Gomer;  and  it  hath 

always  been  underftood,  that  this  progeny  peopled  all  Europe. 

The  word  has  been  fuppofed  to  imply  horfemen,  warriors, 
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men  of  the  woods,  men  with  long  hair,  and  with  tails.  It 
hath  alfo  been  derived  in  mythological  works  from  Celtus 
a fon  of  Hercules  and  Polyphemia,  and  from  many  other  in- 
applicable and  abfurd  origins. 

An  antiquary  or  hiftorian  deferibes  a people,  a country,  or 
place  j but  the  imports  of  the  names  by  which  thefe  are 
known,  having  been  involved  in  Cimmerian  darknefs  almoft 
from  the  earlieft  ages,  have  continually  been  miftaken  or 
omitted.  I will  attempt,  therefore,  to  diflipate  this  darknefs. 
If  in  doing  this,  I can  check  the  mania,  with  which  fancy 
has  infeCted  learned  men  of  all  ages,  in  tracing  defeents,  my 
labour  will  be  fully  compenfated. 

Settlements,  diftriCts,  provinces,  and  kingdoms,  were  in 
the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world  named  from  their  principal  fea- 
tures. The  hill,  head,  or  water  border,  in  defeription,  often 
reach  to  a great  extent,  within  or  beyond  this  hill,  head,  or 
water.  The  Dohuni  of  our  own  country  were  the  ftream  bor- 
derers, from  Dob,  which  in  Gaelic  lignifies  a ftream ; and  En , 
varied  to  Un,  border  land.  Thefe  were  alfo  called  the  Huiccii, 
from  Acha,  a mound,  bank,  or  border,  varied  as  in  Eboracum, 
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and  in  other  in  fiances  in  this  book,  to  A eh,  Ac,  Ec,  and  Ic ■, 
and  this  to  Uic,  Wic,  and  Week,  which  implies  alfo  border 
land.  And  fome  of  thefe  people  lived  far  from  the  ftream 
which  gave  them  name.  The  Cantu  inhabited  land,  far  from 
the  border  of  their  head  which  gave  them  name.  The  Belgaj 
of  England,  from  Bel,  border,  and  Ge,  land,  had  inhabitants 
which  relided  far  from  their  borders.  Their  name  was  trans- 
lated Ham,  or  border,  by  the  Saxons,  who  never  underftood 
that  they  were  nearer  related  to  the  Belgae  of  the  Continent, 
than  any  other  nation  of  this  Ifland.  Land  on  the  coaft, 
often  gave  name  to  a great  extent  of  land  in  the  interior. 
Thus  the  head  land  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  which  borders  on 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  has  given  name  to  thefe  kingdoms.  In 
like  manner  the  head  land  of  France,  gave  denomination  to 
a great  part  of  that  kingdom.  But  head  lands  and  hills  were 
often  deferibed  by  the  fame  terms  j and  the  hills  on  the  bor- 
ders of  kingdoms,  have  alfo  given  names  to  their  border 
lands. 

Monf.  Brigande  fays,  “ That  it  is  the  univerfal  opinion  of 
all  authors  who  have  written  on  the  origin  of  nations,  that 
the  Celtes  were  the  children  of  Gomer.  This  nation  from 
which  fo  many  others  have  fprung  have  preferved  the  name 
of  their  progenitor,  from  the  moil  early  age  after  the  deluge 
down  to  the  prefent  day.” — He  acknowledges  that  it  is  eafier 
to  find  an  etymology  for  the  name  Celts,  than  to  prove  it  be 
a true  one  j and  he  renders  it  from  the  Hebrew  word  Galetha , 

Thrust  out  at  a distance,  pushed  forward.”  The 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  fays,  offer  no  refource  for  this  ety- 
mology. 

But  the  word  Celte,  or  Celta,  is  derived  from  Col  or  Cal, 
an  head,  and  this  changes  to  Gal,  Cel,  and  Kel :*  Ce,  Ge,  and 
Te,  are  in  various  inftances,  land  : The  Celta  were  confe- 
quently  the  Headlanders.  The  Etymons  “ Thrujl  out  at  a dif- 
tance  or  pijhed forwards,”  come  as  near  the  truth,  as  any  terms 
taken  from  the  words  of  our  common  language,  and  having 
po  diredt  reference  to  the  features  of  nature,  which  could 

* As  in  Kellington  anil  Kellerton.  In  Kells  Rins,  a mountainour 
fjdge,  and  other  places. 
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have  been  produced. — But  the  word  Head  or  End  here,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  inftances  which  follow,  are  fo  evi- 
dently meant  by  it,  in  the  names  of  fo  many  head  lands ; and 
its  derivation  from  Col,  an  head,  is  to  direft  and  plain,  that 
I wonder  fome  one  had  not  difcovered  its  applicability.  But 
authors  have  never  looked  to  the  globe  and  its  names  for  the 
language  of  nature}  and  taking  for  granted,  what  wanted 
proof,  contented  themfelves  with  fuppofing  men  gave  names 
to  places,  inftead  of  places  having  given  them  thefe  very 
names. 

MonJ.  Pezron,  on  the  Celtes,  mi  Baking  the  root  of  Cal,  in 
the  name  Celt a,  fuppofes  it  to  mean  an  harbor  or  port,  which 
fignifies,  he  fays,  the  fame  with  the  Celtes.  He  is  corre6t  in 
the  fpelling  of  the  fyllable } but  knows  not  the  word,  nor 
from  whence  it  came.  He  elfewhere,  however,  contradi&s 
himfelf,  and  fuppofes  “ Celt  a and  GauV'  to  imply  powerful, 
valiant,  and  valorous.  The  Greeks  he  fays  gave  the  name 
Galatae  to  the  Gauls;  but  the  Celt #,  at  lead;  a part  of  them, 
he  Bates,  were  called  Cimbrians  and  Cimmerians.  The  word 
Cimbri,  he  inapplicably  derives  from  the  Latin  Cimber,  and 
this  from  Kirnbcr  and  Kimpcr  •,  which  from  the  Celtic,  he 
tranflates  warrior.  He  afl'erts  that  a very  ancient  colony  (no 
one  ever  knew  when)  gave  name  to  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefus : 
But  he  gives  no  proof,  except  that  the  Celtes  have  been  ac- 
counted Cimmerians.  He  adopts  the  abfurdity  that  indivi- 
dual men  gave  names  to  nations;  and  he  labours  fo  much,  to 
trace  and  fix  Celtic  colonies,  without  knowing  who  the  Celts 
were,  that  you  can  rely  on  no  premifes  which  he  affumes. — r 
“ From  the  word  Cal,  an  harbor,  or  Calls,  the  Romans  he 
conceives  formed  Portus  Iccius,  or  Porius  Itius ; but  he  knew 
not  (what  our  own  authors  were,  and  are  now  alfo,  unacquainted 
vuifbj  the  import  of  Calls,  nor  Iccius  * Of  the  firft,  the 

* In  Brome’s  Life  of  Somner  is  the  following  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  this  place,  and  this  single  quotation  will  shew  my  reader  how 
little  our  old  antiquaries  knew  of  names,  and  how  much  we  may  be 
indebted  for  clearer  ideas  upon  these  subjects  of  antiquity,  to  the  re- 
covery of  their  imports, 

“ But  I proceed  to  tell  you  the  next  labour  of  Mr.  Somner,  which 
was  a dissertation  tie  Porlu  Iccio.  For  examining  the  expedition  of 
Csesar  into  Britain,  he  found  by  his  own  account,  that  his  first  voyage 
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eliding  Is  means  little  or  low,  and  lc  or  It  is  alfo  an  Armoric 
or  Celtic  diminutive.  Hence  Calls  or  Calais  implies  the  little 
port,  and  Portus  Iooius  the  fame.  What  he  fays  of  Portugal 
is  more  reafonable,  but  he  mi  flakes  Lufitania  and  Lijhon. 

The  word  Head  or  End  then  in  the  cafes  we  have  men- 
tioned, is  the  tranflation  of  Cal,  Gal,  Cel,  or  Kel,  and  is  alfo 
fo  of  Cal,  Gal,  Sec.  in  C alee  don,  in  Galicia,  in  Galata,  a fub- 
urb  of  Conftantinople,  and  in  a mountain  of  the  fame  name 
of  Phocis,  in  Galloway,  in  Galway,  in  Colophon,  in  Calpe,  in 
Calabria,  and  in  Calipolis,  now  Galipolis. 

Let  us  trace  this  name  to  Iberia,  in  which  we  fliall  fpeak 
of  Celt  Iberia,  Lufitania,  Efpana,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Spain,  fay  authors,  “ Was  early  called  Iberia,  from  Mount 
Caucafus,  or  from  the  river  Iberus ; but  the  Ancients  confi- 
dered  that  part  from  the  Pyrannees  to  Calpe,  Iberia  $ and  yet 
thefe  authors  aflert  that  the  true  Iberia  was  that  part  called 
Celt-Iberia,  named  from  a body  of  Celts  fettling  in  it, 
bounded  by  the  Iberus.”  The  fame  authors  derive  Iberia 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Heber,  or  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  or 
Phoenician  Ebra  or  Ibra,  which  in  the  fingular  implies  paf- 
Jage,  in  the  plural,  bounds  or  limits.  It  appears  they  flate 
that  the  Phoenicians  called  Spain,  Spanija,  or  Sphanija,  from 
Sbapan  or  Span,  a rabbit,  as  it  abounded  with  rabbits  ! 

began  from  a port  of  the  Mormi,  from  whence  was  the  shortest  pas- 
sage into  Britain.  And  where  he  took  ship  the  second  time  (which  by 
description  appears  to  be  the  same  place)  he  expressly  called  Portus 
Iccius.  Men  of  learning  were  not  agreed  in  the  site  of  this  haven. 
Mr.  Camden  and  Ortclius,  thought  it  to  be  IFitsan.  Raimundus 
Marlian,  and  Adrian  Junius,  believed  it  the  same  with  Calais.  Jac. 
Chefflctius  for  the  honor  of  his  master  the  King  of  Spain,  would  have 
it  Mardike  in  Flanders.  But  Mr.  Somner  fixes  it  at  Gessoriacum , 
now  Bologne’,  wherein  he  was  followed  by  Sanson,  See.  Of  later  wri- 
ters, Adrian  Valesius  concludes  it  to  be  Ertaplcs,  nigh  Bologne.  The 
noble  Du-Fi esne  and  M.  Baudrand  restore  it  to  l-Vit<an  or  fVitsant . 
And  Mr.  Halley  conjectures  it  was  near  Calais- Clifts,  either  Amble- 
teuse  on  the  one  side,  or  Calais  on  the  other.*  Other  critics  may 
suspend  their  judgment,  till  they  see  this  discourse  of  Mr.  Somner, 
which  deserves  to  be  fairly  publisht.  The  MS.  bears  this  title.  A 
Discourse  of  Portus  Iccius,  wherein  the  late  conceits  of  Chiffletius  in 
his  Topographical  Discourse  are  examined  and  refuted  : The  judgment 
of  Cluverius  concerning  the  same  port  asserted  and  embraced,  and  the 
true  site  thereof  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  fVilliam  Somner." 

* See  Dr,  Halley  on  this,  in  the  Philofophicul  Tranfattions. 
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Of  the  derivation  Paffage,  or  Bounds  and  Limits,  I dial! 
omit  the  examination. 

Lusitania  is  derived  by  fome  authors  from  its  herbage  j 
but  generally  from  Luz,  an  almond  or  from  Luz  and  Tani 
or  Tana,  an  almond  and  fig  ! 

Herodotus  fays,  that  the  Oynefii  inhabited  the  coafl  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Celta  the  interior. — Thefe  aie  the  fables  con - 
cerning  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Iberia  comes  from  Av  the  fea  or  water,  changed  to  Iv , as 
in  the  Ivel  $ or  to  lb,  as  in  the  lbber  or  lber.  Er  means  bor- 
der, point,  end,  &c.  j and  la  territory,  and  this  included 
all  Spain.  To  this  Celt  was  added.  The  promontory  of  Ga - 
licia,  was  otherwife  called  Promontorium  Celticum.  The  word 
Col  is  head ; it  is  written  Cal  and  Gal  in  the  inftances  before 
cited,  and  in  this  headland.  A is  often  written  E,  and  is 
called  the  changeable  vowel.  Hence  then  Cal  became  Cel  or 
Kel,  and  meant  head,  hill,  or  end ; as  the  end  of  this  very 
headland  proves.  The  fyllable  Ic  takes  a T in  Tie ; as  lr  or 
Ireland,  takes  a T in  Ceantire,  an  headland.  Promontorium 
Celticum  is  tranflated  Cape  Finiflerre,  or  the  Land’s  End : 
And  Celt  in  Celticum,  the  head  at  fea,  or  the  end  at  land, 
took  its  name  from  its  fituation.  The  Celtici  of  Spain  were 
therefore  named  from  this  head  or  end  and  not  from  a Celtic 
people,  fuppofed  to  have  given  name  to  this  country.  Galicia 
comes  from  Gal,  an  head  j lc,  is  border  land,  or  a diminu- 
tive ) and  la,  territory.  But  to  return,  Celt-lberia  from  the 
above  is  the  Water  Border,  Head  Territory  * It  is  faid  by  all 
writers,  that  Arragon  was  Celt  Iberia  ; but  tho’  this  country 
were  a part,  Arragon  is  not  a tranflation  of  it. 

The  affertion  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Cynefii  inhabited  the 
fea  coaft,  and  the  Celtici  the  interior,  is  without  foundation. 
The  word  Cyn  implies  head,  Es  is  water  and  here  fea,  and 
the  Cynefi  were  the  dwellers  at  the  water  or  fea  head.  But 
we  have  proved  that  the  Celtici  were  dwellers  at  the  fame 
water  head,  and  therefore  they  were  the  fame  people. 

* Celt-lberia  is  I fear  allied  to  Gallia  Celtica.  It  can  only  I tlunk 
be  placed  in  dictionaries  of  improper  names. 
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Espana,  IsPANA/'or  Hispana,  is  derived  from  Is,  water, 
as  in  Island , (water  or  fea  land),  as  in  the  Isis,  or  the  I/el. 
Pa?i  is  a variation  of  Pen,  an  head,  as  Ham  is  of  Hem,  bor- 
der ; fo  that  Efpana  is  a tranflation  of  Cynes ; and  the  rabbits 
gave  name  to  their  holes  only,  and  not  to  the  kingdom. 

The  Herbage  of  Lusitania  has  been  miftaken  for  the 
country ; and  the  figs  and  almonds  for  the  land  they  grow 
upon.  Lufitania  comes  from  Los,  a tail  or  end  ; Tan,  land ; 
and  la,  country;  and  when  compared  to  Europe,  means  the 
Land’s  End  Territory.  Lijhon  alfo  comes  from  Los,  and  de- 
fcribes  the  fea  point  of  this  fettlement : The  word  Bon  is  a 
variation  of  Form  land,  or  high  land. 

Portugal  comes  from  Gal,  a head  point  or  end;  and  Port 
(of  which  Portu  in  the  Gaelic  would  be  the  plural)  is  not 
difficult.  It  may  be  a bank  or  a road;  and  when  applied 
to  a ftream,  it  may  be  rendered  the  water  road  or  port : 
And  Portu  may  be  the  ports ; but  if  fo,  Portugal  will  imply 
the  Ports  Head  Land. 

' Gaul.  I mult  now  carry  my  colonifts  into  France : Gallia. 
comes  from  Gal,  an  head  as  before,  and  la,  territory.  In 
like  manner  Gallia,  or  Galia,  in  the  Gaelic,  implies  an  head 
piece ; and  this  proves  beyond  a poffibility  of  a doubt,  that 
Gal  in  Gallia  is  head. 

Authors  fay  that  it  is  demonftrated,  nest  to  a mathematical 
certainty,  that  this  country  was  peopled  by  Gomel*’ s pofterity. 
From  Gomer  they  fay  came  the  Cufnari  or  Cumbri,  which  are 
the  fame  as  the  Celtes  : Let  us  examine  this  before  we  pro- 
ceed. 

Let  Cau,  a mountain  or  head  (which  often  changes  to  Cal 
and  Gal,  when  it  takes  another  fyllable),  be  changed  to  Cav, 
*nd  this  to  Cam,  as  in  the  Cambri,  and  into  Cum  or  Cym, 
as  in  the  Cumbri  or  Cymbri : Thefe  changes  will  be  the  fame 
in  analogy  with  Tau,  Tav,  and  Tam ; words  for  the  fea,  for 
water,  or  for  ftream,  derived  from  Tamh  01  Tav : And  the 
fyllables  Cwm  or  Cum  will  in  compofition  imply  the  fame  as 
Cau,  Cal,  or  Gal,  a head,  hill,  point,  or  end.  But  as  Al, 
high,  takes  a I)  in  Dal,  a Dale,  and  V\n  Vale ; fo  Cav, 
Cam,  and  Cum  will  be  found  often  to  imply  a cavity  or  hoL 
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low : And  thus  the  roots  of  words  for  depths,  are  fometimes 
derived  from  thofe  for  heights. 

A Combe  (often  written  Cwm  and  Cum)  is  a corner,  a val- 
ley, or  bottom,  furrounded  on  every  lide  except  one,  by  a 
ridge  of  hill  land.  The  word  Cubbar,  or  Cumar,  is  corner. 
But  inftead  of  a raifed  corner  or  height,  conceive  a limilar 
hollow : The  word  Cum,  or  Combe,  will  mean  this  hollow  : 
The  fyllable  Ar  may  be  border  land  5 and  fo  may  lc  or  Tic  in 
Celtica.  In  Devon  there  is  a Combe,  which  has  feveral  others 
terminate  in  it.  Thefe  lands  are  called  the  Cumari . In  like 
manner  the  word  Cel  may  fometimes  imply  a bottom  in 
names  3 and  the  Celtici  and  Cumari  may  be  fuppofed  the  fame 
people  : — But  in  this  we  have  deceived  ourfelves  : For  the 
common  features  of  nature  originally  gave  the  fame  names  to 
different  and  diftant  places  3 and  the  inhabitants  of  one  were 
not  neceifarily,  perhaps  not  likely  to  be,  allied  to  the  other 
on  account  of  thefe  names,  nor  on  account  of  any  agreement 
in  their  languages. 

I have  proved  that  the  features  of  Spain  gave  name  to  the 
Celtes  of  that  country.  I muft  now  fpeak  of  the  Cymbri.  The 
Romans  exprelfed  the  word  Cumaii , by  Cumbri  or  Cimbri . 
There  are  feveral  headlands  or  corners,  which  are  faid  to  have 
taken  names  from  the  Cumbri.  Thefe  are  enumerated  in  ou* 
didtionaries  of  proper  names  j and  from  thefe  I will  feledt 
Cimbria,  a part  of  Denmark  3 and  which  takes  the  name 
Cimbrica  Cberfonefus . — This  name  is  fomething  like  Gallia  Cel - 
tica  in  rhetorical  analogy.  The  point  of  land  which  gave 
thefe  Cimbri  name  is  Jutland'.  You  can  fcarcely  feledt  a point 
of  land  which  anfvvers  better  to  its  old  name  : Its  new  name 
is  a tranflation  of  the  old  one.  Jutlajid  gave  name  to  the  Jut- 
landers 3 and  the  Cumar,  or  corner  land,  gave  name  to  the 
old  Cumari.  I will  multiply  no  further  proofs,  that  the  par- 
ticular fhape  and  other  circum fiances  of  the  lands  gave  names 
to  places  for  the  prelent.  We  know  very  little  of  the  origi- 
nal peopling  of  the  world.  But  when  the  firft  inhabitants 
fettled  in  Cambrica  Cherfo:iefus  they  became  Cimbri,  or  Jut- 
landers j and  were  not  thus  called,  before  they  fixed  their  re- 
fidence  in  Jutland. — And  I hope  that  fanciful  Englifh. 
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Scotch,  and  Irifli  Authors  will  examine  how  this  conclufiotv 
is  obtained. 

I have  (hewn  that  the  lands  of  Spain  gave  name  to  its  in- 
habitants the  Ccltes,  and  not  the  inhabitants  to  the  lands,  as 
authors  ancient  and  modern,  from  not  underftanding  the  im- 
ports of  words,  have  fuppofed.  I thall  now  prove  the  fame 
of  Gaul.  I have  (hewn  that  Gal  in  Galicia,  and  Cel,  or  Kel, 
in  Celtica,  were  the  fame.  That  the  fyllable  Ic  in  Galicia. 
takes  a Tin  Celtica.  The  fyllable  Gal,  taken  fingly,  became 
by  pronunciation  Gaul ; but  the  word  Cel  taking  the  letter  T 
from  the  following  fyllable  in  Celtica,  became  Celt.  The 
Celts  and  Gauls  might  therefore  be  the  fame  men  in  the  fame 
kingdom.  The  end  of  the  Continent  was  not  only  Spain  j 
nor  did  this  kingdom  contain  all  its  headlands.  Gallia  con- 
tained alfo  much  head-land ; and  its  derivation  from  Cal,  or 
Gal,  a head,  is  as  reafonably  inferred  from  its  figure,  running 
on  the  N.  W.  and  on  the  N.  with  the  fea,  as  the  land  in 
Spain. 

I have  faid  that  a part  of  the  coafi  of  France  was  confidered 
as  an  end  or  head  of  the  Continent ; but  fome  of  this  coaft 
was  low,  and  fome  added  by  time  at  the  mouth  of  its  rivers 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  Belgae  lived  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  name  reached  the  coaft.  The  border  in  the 
Netherlands  was  low,  and  was  called  Low  Land.  The  land 
of  Holland  lay  underneath  banks,  and  was  rendered  hollow 
land.  The  word  Bel  might  imply  a high  or  a low  border  or 
mouth  from  its  root;  and  from  hence,  or  from  fome  other 
names  of  thefe  territories,  thefe  tranflations. 

Gallia  then  came  from  Gal,  an  head  or  end,  and  la,  terri- 
tory. The  Celt  a:,  Celtici,  Galli,  Cumari,  or  Cumbri,  were 
dwellers  within  the  dominions  to  which  thefe  heads  or  ends 
gave  names ; and  the  evidence  that  they  were  peopled  by 
Gorner’s  pofterity,  tho’  extremely  probable,  does  not  amount  to 
a mathematical  certainty. 

Let  us  put  Gual  for  Gaul,  and  we  fhall  have  Guallia  or 
Wallia,  which  will  alfo  mean  the  head  territory  : And  if  fo, 
Wales  will  imply  the  heads,  and  will  be  very  appropriately 
named.  Its  inhabitants  then,  from  what  is  before  faid  of 
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Jutland,  gained  their  name  as  Welchmen , only  from  poffefling 
this  country,  and  from  no  other  caufe. 

The  names  Celt  and  Gaul  being  the  fame,  it  follows  that 
the  difference  between  the  words  Celtica  and  Gallia  is  la  and 
Jca>  or  lc. — -We  know  that  la  means  territory  or  land;  and 
1c  means  border  land  in  various  infiances.  It  has  been  plainly 
proved  that  Gallia  was  the  name  of  the  whole  country ; and 
Belgica,  Celtica,  Aquitania,  &c.  were  denominations  of  its 
parts.  In  the  time  of  Augufius,  or  foon  after,  Gallia  was 
tautologically  prefixed  to  Belgica,  to  Celtica,  to  Aquitania,  &c* 

Spain  has  been  called  Efpana,  and  was  derived  as  before- 
mentioned.  In  like  manner  Scotland  was  named  Efcotia , 
in  which  Es  is  water.  Cot  is  hill,  and  la  country;  and  Efcotia 
or  Scotland  implies  the  water  hill  or  high  land  : — The  Scoti, 
the  water  hill  or  highlanders. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  points  of  lands  in  Scotland  were  de- 
nominated Picts.  The  word  PiR  is  written  Eight,  in  Pigbt 
hand,  otherwife  named  Pentland,  the  northernmoft  corner  of 
Scotland.  The  H being  dropped,  as  in  many  other  words, 
this  term  became  Pigt,  and  by  the  change  of  G to  C,  was 
written  Pill-,  hence  Eight  Land,  was  alfo  PiR  Land,  as  well 
as  Pent  Land.  P is  called  convexity  by  writers  on  the  powers 
of  letters,  as  in  Pic,  Peac,  Sec. ; and  hence  P prefixed  to  lc, 
which  may  be  accounted  land  will  become  Pic,  and  mean 
head  or  point  land,  or  perhaps  head  land  point.  In  like 
manner  Pight,  Pigt,  or  PiR,  having  for  its  root  lc,  may  be 
written  Pic ; and  this  takes  a T to  flrengthen  the  found  of 
the  fyllable;  and  hence  PiR  means  the  point  land;  and  the 
PiRs,  the  point  landers ; or  dwellers  on  the  borders,  or  pro- 
jedting  corners  of  Scotland.  The  Scots  and  Pidts,  as  well  as 
the  Welfh  then,  took  their  names  from  their  own  lands ; 
this  being  the  cafe  their  early  hiflories  are  fo  many  fables,  ari- 
fing  from  the  ignorance  of  their  writers,  who  in  hunting  for 
names  and  inhabitants  abroad,  have  forgotten  to  look  to  their 
lands  and  to  their  population  at  home  for  thefe  very  people. 

Having  taken  my  reader  by  the  hand  and  led  him  out  of 
Cimmerian  darknefs,  I will  next  {hew  him  the  roads  which 
anciently  traverfed  the  kingdom,  and  relate  to  him  the  de- 
rivations which  have  been  ufually  given  them, 
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ESSAY  III. 

Of  the  NAMES  of  OLD  ROADS,  £sV. 

THE  appellation  Watling-Jlreet , fays  Mr.  Whitaker,  has 
baffled  the  powers  of  etymology,  and  it  feems  that  the  names 
of  ether  old  roads  have  been  as  little  undertlood.  The  word 
Acba,  written  Ach,  Ak,  and  Ac,  as  in  Achmannum,  now 
Bath,  and  in  the  Akeman-ftreet,  is  Gaelic  for  a head,  a 
mound,  bank,  border,  ridge,  &c.  The  letters  B , F.  and  M. 
were  anciently  written  for  each  other.  Fonn  Gaelic,  for  land, 
became  therefore  in  compofition  Vonn  and  Monn  •,  and  this 
laft  was  written  Mop.  and  Man.  Hence  as  a raifed  road,  the 
Akeman  mutt  be  rendered  the  bank  or  ridge  land,  or  way;  v'  1 
and  our  modern  name  of  raifed  roads,  Ridgeway,  is  a juft 
tranflation  of  this  word. 

A Gaelic  word  for  land  was  often  their  term  for  road  or 
way,  as  in  the  above  inftance.  Thus  alfo  Cofan  is  a foot  path; 
in  which  Cos  is  foot,  and  An  a variation  of  En,  land.  In 
Armin  ftreet,  the  fyllable  Arm  is  Gaelic  for  army,  and  In  is 
land,  which  is  alfo  road  ; and  Armin  means  the  army  road, 
or  military  way. 

But  the  word  Ach,  Ake,  or  Ac  was  varied  to  Oc  and  Ic  in 
the  names  of  places.  The  lkeni  recovered  much  land  from 
the  fea  by  embankments,  and  thefe  with  the  lakes  on  their 
tides  were  the  principal  features  of  this  flat  country,  lc  may 
imply  an  head,  a bank,  and  alfo  dyke.  En  is  land;  and  the 
lceni  from  fituation  and  improvement,  may  be  rendered  the 
head  landers,  or  the  bank  or  dyke  landers.  Thefe  people 
were  alfo  called  Cenimanni , from  Ceann,  an  head,  or  from 
Cen  or  Ken,  a variation  of  Can,  a lake ; and  Mann,  under- 
flood  as  above.  They  were  therefore  head -landers,  dike- 
landers,  or  lake-landers,  from  their  country  lying  on  an 


head,  and  abounding  with  dykes  and  lakes  on  their  tides  ", 
and  being  the  principal  features  of  their  country. 

We  are  told  by  all  our  writers,  that  the  Icening-Jlreet  means 
the  Road  to  the  Iceni ; and  that  the  Watling  - fir eet  implies  the 
Road  to  Ireland.  In  like  manner  the  Akemann-Jlreet  has  been 
rendered  “ The  Road  of  the  Men  of  Aches,"  becaufe  it  led  to 
Achemannum,  or  Bath.  But  all  thefe  are  fables,  and  Ihould 
be  placed  in  mythological  di£tionaries. 

We  have  feveral  Icening-ftreets,  as  well  as  Watling  frreets, 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  this  term  obtained  in 
roads  not  leading  to  the  Iceni.  But  from  authors  taking  for 
granted,  that  the  Icening-Jlreet  implied  the  road  to  the  Iceni, 
various  are  the  opinions,  and  many  are  the  difquifitions,  upon 
the  right  and  the  wrong  Icening-ftreets  and  the  fame  muft 
be  noted  of  our  Watlir.g-flreets. 

It  happens  that  the  word  Ich  or  Ic,  which  changes  to  Uic, 
Vic,  and  Wic,  as  I have  heretofore  fhewn,  is  rendered  in 
Saxon  diftionaries,  by  Sinus  and  Riga.  It  will  therefore  fol- 
low that  this  road  was  not  in  Saxon  times,  if  they  knew  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  peculiarly  marked  for  its  regular  con- 
ftrudtion.  To  Iken  this  people  poftfixed  Yld,  or  Old,  to  fhew 
that  it  was  then  generally  a difufed  or  old  road.  In  render- 
ing this  name,  there  feems  at  firft  fight  fome  difficulty,  from 
the  road  being  deferibed  a low  track  way  whereas  in  fome 
places  it  is  a raifed  road  : But  this  and  other  difficulties  will 
difappear,  when  it  ihall  be  known,  that  the  fyllable  Ick  was 
eonfidered  by  the  Saxons  as  a term  for  road  5 and  was  the 
root  of  Ryk  in  Rykenyld,  or  the  old  road  land. 

The  WATLING- STREET. 

Aith  is  Gaelic  for  an  hill  or  ridge ; but  this  becomes  Ait 
in  the  compofition  of  names,  as  in  Ait- ou,  the  name  of  a 
mountain ; and  as  Ai  was  pronounced  fometimes  as  E,  at 
other  times  as  /;  and  further  as  the  I in  Ai  was  fometimes 
dropped.  Ait  became  It  and  Et , as  in  Etna,  and  often  Ed  and 
Id,  as  in  Ida  5 and  in  fome  inftances  Ad  and  At,  as  in  Atlas. 
And  all  thefe  variations  may  eafily  be  traced  in  names  of 
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places,  which  are  derived  from  the  hills  on  which  they  lie. 
But  as  from  the  above,  Ic  became  Uic,  Vic , and  Wic,  lo  here 
Et,  Ed,  &c.  will  become  Uct,  Wet,  Wit,  Wed,  Wid,  Wad, 
&c.  ; and  places  on  ridges  or  hills  took  in  numberlefs  in- 
fiances  thefe  prenomens.  But  thefe  fyllables  afpirated,  were 
often  written  Whet,  Whit,  Wbed,  and  Whid.  The  name  of 
a parilh  in  Devon  is  Whitjlone.  A hill  which  gave  name  to 
this  diftrict  is  named  Wadaldon . Wad,  a hill  or  ridge,  in  this 
parifh  became  in  time  Whit,  and  Don,  Hone.  Wadaldon,  from 
Wad,  a hill  or  ridge,  Al,  high,  and  Don,  land,  implies  the 
high  ridge  land:  JVhitJlone,  the  hill  or  ridge  land;  and  the 
parilh  lies  on  a high  and  deep  ridge.  We  have  feen  v/hat 
Wad  implies  in  the  ridge  of  Whitdone ; and  as  Wad  and  Wat 
are  the  fame  in  competition  of  old  names,  we  lhall  next  fee 
what  this  lad  means  in  WatVington,  in  Oxfordlhire.  It  is 
very  unlucky  that  the  Ikening  and  not  the  Watling-Street 
ihould  run  thro’  this  pari  (Tv : For  it  cannot  take  its  name  from 
the  Road  to  Ireland ; but  it  takes  its  appellation  from  being 
lituated  on  and  near  the  Chiltern  hills.  Wat  therefore  means 
the  ridge,  Lin  or  Ling  implies  line,  and  Ton,  land ; and  Wat. 
iington  means  the  ridge  line  land.  Wailing,  the  ridge  line, 
or  ridge  way,  indead  of  the  Road  to  Ireland. 

The  chief  Watling-dreet  was  a very  highly  raifed  road, 
and  ran  from  Kent  to  the  Roman  fettlements  of  North  Wales. 
I have  Ihewn,  that  old  roads  took  names  from  their  forma- 
tion, their  lituation,  and  ufes.  In  ancient  times  nations  vi- 
fited  nod,  except  to  war  againd  each  other ; and  no  roads 
were  made  for  accommodating  enemies.  Watling-dreet  was 
called  Wateling,  and  perhaps  Wadding -ft reet : To  Ihew  that 
thefe  names  obtained  put  Git  for  W,  and  Th  for  T or  D ; and 
Wateling  or  Wadding  will  become  Guctheling.  Al  and  El  often 
in  compofition  imply  high,  and  lng,  from  In,  land,  is  here 
Way ; and  hence  the  Guctheling,  as  termed  by  Richard,  im- 
plies the  high  Ridge  Way,  or  the  high  Dyke  Way ; and  thefe 
with  the  Ridge  Way  as  before,  are  the  names  which  this  road 
obtained  in  its  courfe  thro’  the  kingdom.  Time  alters  not 
old  names ; and  at  this  day  they  remain  the  fame  as  here 
mentioned.  From  more  recent  connections  with  our  lifter 
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kingdom  we  have  added  a new  one — The  Road  to  Ire- 
land ! — which  we  have  wifely  fuppofed  to  be  a tranflationof 
the  old  appellation. 

The  FOSSE-WAY,  and  the  PORT- WAY. 

I need  not  give  a derivation  of  the  firft  name.  The  Port- 
Way,  from  Pert,  a bank,  &c.  means  the  bank  or  raifed  road. 

The  MAIDEN  WAY. 

The  Maiden  Way  feems,  as  Mr.  Whitaker  faid  of  the  Wat- 
ling-ftreet,  to  have  baffled  the  powers  of  etymology,  and  its 
import  is,  after  all  our  difflertations  on  the  fubjeft,  totally 
unknown.  We  have  had  in  all  cafes  every  thing  laid  by 
learned  men,  except  what  is  explanatory  of  our  terms,  in  the 
derivation  of  names ; and  my  reader  need  not  wonder  at  their 
failures  in  explaining  this  road. 

I have  Ihewed  that  in  compolition  Jit  may  be  hill,  head, 
or  ridge  j and  Aid  mull  alfo  be  the  fame.  The  prefix  M has 
the  power  of  B,  P,  or  V,  and  hence  Maid  is  in  compolition 
hill.  The  fyllable  En  is  land,  and  Maiden,  in  Maiden  Cajlle , * 
will  be  the  hill  land,  or  hill  camp.  The  Maiden,  as  a way, 
will  imply  the  Ridge,  or  High  Way. 

We  have  feveral  other  old  names  of  roads ; but  they  are 
all  refolvable  from  like  principles. 


ESSAY  IV. 

Of  the  ROMAN  and  ENGLISH  MILES. 

OnE  thoufand  paces  have  been  conlidered  a mile ; but  the 
paces  of  tall  men  being  longer  than  thofe  of  lliorter  lize,  and 
the  Romans  being  lefs  in  ftature  than  the  ancient  Britons,  the 
mile  of  the  former  was  lefs  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  ap« 
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pears,  that  the  miles  of  the  itinerary  are  nearly  the  fame  as 
our  prefent  miles,  and  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  Romans 
obliged  Britifh  artifts  to  furvey  the  roads ; and  that  the  fame 
meafures  have  obtained  thro'  the  fuhfequent  ages  to  the  prefent  time. 
Hiftorians,  however,  and  Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary,  would  per- 
fuade  us  that  in  more  recent  times,  the  meafures  of  England 
were  very  uncertain.  Nations  regulated  meafures  of  length  it 
is  faid  by  parts  of  the  human  body;  as  by  the  palm,  the  hand, 
the  fpan,  the  foot,  the  cubit,  the  ulna  (or  arm,  ell)  the 
pace,  and  the  fathom : But  as  thefe  dimenfions  were  dif- 
ferent, in  men  of  different  proportions,  Henry  ]ft  com- 
manded the  Ulna,  or  ancient  ell,  which  anfwers  to  our  yard, 
to  be  reckoned  ly  the  length  of  his  own  arm  ; and  his  other  di- 
menfions of  length  were  confequently  divided  from  thence.’’ 
I muft  acknowledge  that  this  is  a very  ftrange  account  ; and 
very  lucky  it  was  that  this  king  had  an  arm  exadly  of  the  old 
flandard  length  ! 

I refer  my  reader  to  Mr.  Reynolds’s  Antoninus  for  the  an- 
cient meafures  of  our  roads.  I have  juft  added  the  above  to 
recommend  his  diftertation  on  this  fubjeft. 


ESSAY  VI. 

X HAVE  now  fhortly  given  my  reader  the  principles  on 
which  the  original  inhabitants  muft  have  proceeded  in  naming 
their  lands.  They  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  given  appella- 
tions without  defign,  capricioujly , as  at  the  prefent  day.  But 
old  names  decide  this  point  indifputably , and  prove  what  I 
have  aflerted.  From  theEaft,  Europe  was  peopled  in  an  early 
age ; and  from  eaftern  languages,  the  original  method  of 
forming  old  names  for  fettlements,  muft  have  originated  at  as 
early  a period.  I have  therefore  little  more  to  add  on  this  head 
than  this  : — That  names  outlive  ages,  and  that  improper  new 
ones  have  been  the  ephemera  of  the  day,  and  have  univer- 
fallv  given  way  to  the  old,  and  more  appropriate  appellations. 
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We  are,  I fear,  fcarcel y far  enough  advanced  in  refearch, 
either  to  demand,  or  admit,  all  which  fhould  be  affumed  on  this 
fubjea.  I have  ftated  that  poftfixes  were  generally  augments 
or  diminutives  ; and  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  where  no 
letters  were  fuperfluous,  that  the  prefixes,  originally  in  the 
language  of  the  featuies  of  nature,  as  in  the  eaftern  lan- 
guages, were  expreffive  in  defcription. 

In  the  Hebrew  we  are  informed  what  their  ferviles  im- 
plied ; but  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  more  than  we  at 
prefent  know,  is  meant  by  our  confonant  prefixes : Accor- 
dingly, 

R is  faid  to  imply  motion  and  continuity.  Its  alphabetical 
name  is  Ruis,  which  implies  a road  or  way.  To  An  or  Ain , 
water,  R is  prefixed  in  Rain,  falling  or  fallen  water.  R or 
Ar  may  mean  head,  hill,  border,  ridge,  Sz c.  As  a letter  it 
is  often  ufed  for  L and  U. 

C is  faid  to  imply  mclofure ; and  is  ufed  as  a prefix  to  An, 
water,  in  Can,  a lake.  The  Irifh  call  this  letter  Coll,  and  it 
certainly  means  head  in  many  words,  and  even  in  the  word 
Can.  With  a root  for  land  it  often  means  inclofed  land  or 
camp. 

D is  faid  to  mean  “ the  clofer"  in  fome  languages  5 as  alfo 
inclofed,  or  inclofure,  and  completion  5 and  is  alfo  ufed  with  Un, 
a variation  of  En,  land,  for  Dun,  a fort,  or  enclofed  land  : 

' And  to  the  word  Rain  above,  it  is  prefixed  in  Drain,  the  en- 
clofure  of  water,  or  rain. 

But  leaving  thele  to  the  reader,  I fhall  further  obferve, 
that  the  word  Aigbe,  hill  or  head,  is  often  changed  to  Eighe, 
and  pronounced  Ey,  and  Ec : With  the  prefix  B,  there  is  in 
Devon  an  hill  named  Bee-Tor.  The  letter  B (Bee)  being 
then  in  pronunciation  a name  for  hill,  becomes  with  a root 
for  land,  often  a name  for  hill  land ; as  in  Binn,  an  hill,  in 
which  the*root  In,  or  Inn,  means  land  only.  And  as  B and 
P were  ufed  for  each  other,  P alfo  was  the  pronunciation  of 
a word  for  hill  and  therefore  Pinn,  Pin,  or  Pen,  mean  the 
lame  as  Binn  or  Bin.  In  like  manner  the  letter  D (or  Dee) 
with  En  varied  to  Un,  becomes  a name  for  hill  land.  So  alfo 
C (or  Cee,  which  in  the  Gaelic  is  called  Col,)  with  En,  or 
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An,  land,  becomes  Cee-an , or  Ceann , an  head  land.  If  we 
fuppofe  An  to  imply  water,  then  Ceann  will  be  the  water 
head.  B and  P are  by  writers,  called  prominence  and  con- 
vexity, as  in  Pic,  Peac,  Bic,  See. 

But  prefixes  I conceive  give  not  ahuays  thefe  variations  to  roots. 
Thus  Ann,  is  called  Nan : Edward,  Ned.  Sometimes  the 
lame  prefix  conveys  a different  meaning.  Dim  is  often  land 
only,  tho’  it  fometimes  means  hill  or  fort.  In  this  fenfe, 
however,  to  make  a proper  diftindtion,  the  word  may  be 
written  Dune-,  but  as  the  Irifli  and  Scotch  may  notallow  this 
fpelling,  I muft  not  infill  upon  it. 

S is  faid  to  imply  low,  little,  &c. ; and  Dr.  Harris,  on 
Ifaiah,  thews,  that  S muft  often  be  rejedted  in  the  beginning 
of  words,  in  order  to  come  at  their  true  meaning  ; and  he 
further  obferves,  that  northern  nations  have  given  this  prefix 
to  ancient  words,  which  the  eaftern  did  not  ufe.  I have 
obferved  the  fame  in  a great  variety  of  words,  in  Saxon 
and  other  names. — But  authors  have  not  confidered  that  S 
is  C with  a tail,  or  C foft ; and  therefore  muft  have  in 
many  words,  the  power  of  C mentioned  before,  if  not  fome 
additional  power,  as  in  the  word  Sea,  which  comes  from  Ea, 
water,  with  this  prefix. 

The  letters  B and  P have  in  fome  names  been  proved  to 
imply  hill  or  head  ; and  the  letter  S in  Spain,  and  in  Scotia , 
has  been  fhewn  to  mean  water,  and  to  be  ufed  inftead  of  Es 
or  Is. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  word  River,  Av,  wa- 
ter, is  varied  to  lv  ; Riv,  from  what  is  faid  of  R,  will  be  the 
running  water  and  as  Er  means  great,  the  whole  word  River 
will  imply  the  great  flowing  water.  This  feems  to  be  a more 
expreflive  term  than  Avon  which  from  Av,  water,  and  On, 
an  augment,  means  only  the  great  water.  A learned  author 
fuppofes  the  Beg  of  Limerick  to  be  an  imperfedt  tranflation 
of  Avoji-beg,  which  he  renders  the  little  river.* 

* I give  this  as  an  example,  to  shew,  that  authors  have  not  analysed 
old  names.  In  this  word  “ Avon-beg,”  Avon  means  the  great  water, 
and  beg,  which  follows,  means  little.  Avon-beg  then,  never  obtained 
as  a name,  when  people  knew  the  imports  of  such  words.  Hut  the 
JSeg  of  Limerick,  as  G and  C were  written  for  each  other,  is  not  named 
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The  letter  T is  faid  fometimes  to  imply  the.  The  fame  is 
{aid  of  the  letter  D,  and  this  letter  often  means  the  fame 

as  T. 

L is  faid  to  imply  extent  longitudinal  and  indire£t,  as  in 
Lough,  a lake;  and  in  Li,  the  fea.  L is  often  ufed  as,  and 
for  U and  R,  as  will  be  fhewn  in  the  following  treatife. 

M is  faid  to  imply  magnitude.  It  often  conveys  the  fame 
fenfe  as  V,  B,  F,  or  P,  in  the  compofition  of  names  for  the 
features  of  nature. 

Various  are  the  miftakes  which  arife  from  not  underftand- 
ing  the  roots  of  words,  I give  the  following  as  cautionary  ad- 
vice. Words  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  earth,  •which 
are  not.  Cam  is  a name  which  may  be  derived  from  Cau , a hill 
or  mountain  ; and  this  from  the  A,  an  hill  or  rifmg  ground, 
which  was  pronounced  Au ; to  this  C was  prefixed  in  Cau. 
Cau,  a mountain,  may  be  varied  to  Cav,  to  Cam , and  Cum, 
and  thefe  lalt  are  alfo  names  for  a hollow  or  valley.  But  in 
this  cafe  the  root  of  the  word,  is  A,  an  hill. — If,  however, 
the  root  of  Cam,  fhould  come  from  Amh,  or  Av,  the  ocean 
or  water,  (often  written  Am)  then  Cam,  in  compofition  of 
names,  will  mean  the  inclofed  water,  the  ocean,  or  the  ftream. 
It  does  not  therefore  follow  becaufe  the  fame  words  mean 
land  and  water,  that  we  are  to  fuppofe  all  words  are  to  be 
derived  from  land.  In  heights  and  depths  the  fame  terms 
may  be  appropriate.  We  call  a valley  a depth,  and  the  fame 
word  may  denote  an  height : But  in  general,  it  is  from  the 
root  of  the  name,  of  the  thing  meant,  that  we  mull  eftimate 
the  fenfe.  The  ancients  who  gave  terms  which  denoted 
heights  and  depths,  never  conceived  that  in  naming  the  fea 

from  an  adjective,  but  is  the  same  as  our  word  Bee,  which  hath  often 
been  said  to  imply  only  a brook  or  rill.  This  word  comes  from 
Oiche,  or  Oc,  water,  varied  to  Ac  and  Ec ; with  the  prefix  B it  may 
mean,  whether  a great  or  small  stream,  the  head  water.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  name  has  a diminutive  ending,  as  in  the  Beeky  in  Devon, 
on  which  there  is  a remarkable  waterfall.  But  the  word  Bee  has  been 
confounded  with  Beg,  which  implies  little,  in  many  instances,  where 
discrimination  should  have  taken  place. 

I might  thus  examine  all  the  derivations  of  authors  for  the  features 
of  nature,  and  find  them  all  equally  unfounded  : But  I must  refer  to 
this  treatise,  and  my  former  work,  in  which  the  reader  will  be  abun- 
dantly satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
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or  a ftream,  they  muft  call  it  a hill  or  a valley.  They  knew 
water  from  land,  and  called  not  one  by  the  other  j and  where 
a coincidence  in  names  took  place  as  above,  it  was  generally 
from  changes  in  the  roots  of  words.  But  thefe  changes  were 
formerly  ealily  underliood,  in  comparing  things  reprefented 
by  them.  Miftakes  however  will  now  arifefrom  not  compre- 
hending rightly  the  roots  of  words  and  their  changes.  And 
errors  will  alfo  often  take  place  where  common  and  inappli- 
cable words  of  our  prefent  language  are  ufedinftead  of  the  pe- 
culiar and  applicable  ancient  ones  which  belong  to  the  fea- 
tures of  nature.  The  Beg  of  Limerick,  and  a thoufand  other 
inftancesjull  noted,  might  ealily  be  produced.  To  conclude, 
•we  mujl  explain  old  names  from  the  features  of  the  places  •which 
they  defignate ; •we  mujl  compare  the  old  and  new  terms  which 
have  been  ufed  for  them  we  mufl  fee  how  they  are  formed,  and 
how  their  fever al  parts  are  varied  and  if  we  refer  generally  to 
any  language,  it  muft  be  to  the  language  from  which  we 
find  our  defcriptive  terms  to  have  flowed  : and  to  the  precife 
words  for  the  features  which  we  are  to  explain. 
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PART  II. 


i.  Richard,  in  the  five  firfl  chapters  of  his  defcription 
of  Great  Britain,  has  given  extracts  only  from  authors  with 
which  we  are  well  acquainted.  In  his  6th  chapter  he  states 
that  Britain  was  anciently  divided  into  feven  parts.  Britan- 
nia prima,  Secunda,  Flavia,  Maxima,  Valentia,  andVefpa- 
iiana.  1 Jball  abridge  <wbat  be  Jays , and  give  fome  necejfary  ob- 
fervations  in  notes. 

II. *  BRITANNIA  PRIMA  was  included  within  the  ri- 
vers Tames  and  Severn,  and  the  Southern  Sea,  and  contained 
Cantium  on  the  eaft,  whofe  cities  were  Durobribis,  and  Can. 
tiopolis  the  capital  j with  Dubm,  Lemanus,  and  Regulbium, 
garrifoned  by  Romans : Their  primary  Ration  was  Rbutupis, 
a colony,  which  became  their  metropolis,  and  haven  for  their 
fleet.  Their  rivers  were  Madus  Medway,  Sturius  Stour, 
Dubris — and  Lemanus  Rother,  which  parts  the  Cantii  and  the 
Regni. 

III.  The  BibrociO)  joined  the  Cantii,  and  fome  fay  were 
their  fubje&s:  They  were  alfo  called  the  Regni.  Their 
towns  were  Bibrocum ,(2)  Regentum,  and  Noviomagus  their  me- 
tropolis. The  Romans  occupied  Anderida. 

* Britain  from  Bri,  bill,  and  Tain,  land. 

(0  The  Bibroei  mean  the  marsh  landers,  and  therefore  were  no  se- 
parate nation  ; but  the  Regni  living  on  an  arm  of  the  sea  next  the 
Cantii,  had  a topographical  position  assigned  them  in  their  name. 
There  were  certainly  Bibroci  in  Regnutn,  as  well  as  in  other  districts: 
But  how  we  shall  account  for  the  Bibroci  conquering  the  Regni  as  Mr. 
Whitaker  asserts,  I know  not.  I fear  that  ancient  history  is  often 
filled  with  fables. 

(2)  Bibrocum  will  be  explained. 


IV.  On  their  confines,  and  bordering  upon  the  Tames, 
dwelt  the  Atrebatii,^)  their  town  Caleva. 

V.  Next  them,  and  nearer  as  well  as  on  theKennet,  lived 
the  Segontiaci,(2)  whofe  chief  town  was  Vindonum. 

VI.  Below,  upon  the  ocean,  lived  the  Belgje/3)  whofe 
towns  were  Claufentum,  Portia  Magnui,  Venta,  and  Sorbiodu- 
jmjn,  which  had  a Roman  garrifon. 

VII.  Near  the  Sabrina,  and  below  the  Tames,  lived  the 
Hedui,(4)  whofe  principal  cities  were  Ifcbalis,(5d  Ava]onia,{ 6) 
and  Aquae  Solis,  noted  for  its  hot  fprings,  and  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  Homans,  who  formed  hot  baths  at  great  ex- 
pence. 

VIII.  Below  the  Hedui  were  fituated  the  Durotriges,(7) 
or  Morini.  Their  city  was  Durinum.  The  land  in  this  pro- 
vince, and  that  to  the  north,  begins  to  contra#  into  an  arm, 
towards  the  Weftern  Ocean. 

IX.  In  this  arm  were  the  Cimbri,$)  who  were  divided  from 
the  Hedui,  by  the  Uxella.i9)  It  is  not  afeertained,  whether 
the  Cimbri  gave  names  to  Wales,  or  whether  their  origin  was 
more  remote.  Their  chief  cities  were  Termolus,  and  Arta - 

from  hence  are  feen  the  pillars  of  Hercules, M)  and  the 

(0  Derived  from  Ad,  water,  Er,  border,  and  Bat,  an  hill. 

(2)  Derived  from  Segh,  an  hill,  Gon,  lake,  and  Via,  land.  This 
nation  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

(3)  The  Belgce  are  explained  in  what  follows. 

(4)  Authors  have  greatly  erred  in  making  the  Hedui  a separate  na- 
tion : For  the  Hedui  mean  only  the  cattle  landers  or  graziers,  and 
these  people  occupied  the  grazing  parts  of  Somersetshire  and  Glouces- 
tershire, they  would  therefore  have  no  topographical  situation  allotted 
them  by  the  ancients  ; and  their  cities  mentioned  above  belonged  to 
the  Belgae.  Modern  authors  ridiculously  assert  that  the  Belgte  subdued 
the  Hedui,  and  possessed  their  lands.  See  my  former  work  on  these 
names. 

(5)  Ischalis  may,  I conceive,  in  what  follows,  be  accounted  Uxella. 

(6)  Avalonia  is  explained  in  my  first  tract. 

(7)  Derived  from  Dur,  water,  and  Traigh,  or  Trade,  a track. 

(8)  This  is  a doubtful  tribe  and  division  of  Danmonia,  and  the  name, 
from  what  I have  before  stated,  not  applicable.  Richard  did  not  un- 
derstand the  names  he  gave  lands.  These  were  when  he  wrote  not 
understood. 

(9)  A stream  to  be  explained  hereafter. 

(to)  Molland  and  Hartland,  in  Devon,  where  there  are  remains  of 
camps. 

(“)  These  were  pillars  of  romance.  I refer  to  my  former  work  for 
JJartland  and  Hercules , 
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Iiland  Uerculca.  From  the  Uxella ,(l)  a chain  of  mountains 
extends  to  the  Ocrinum.(2) 

X.  Beyond  theCimbri  were  the  Cornabii,  at  the  extreme 
angle  of  the  i (land. (3)  Their  cities  were  Mvjidum  and  Halan- 
giumX 4)  But  the  Homans  frequented  not  thefe  parts,  and 
their  local  fituations  were  not  defcribed  by  hiflorians,  tho’ 
geographers  mention  the  promontory  Belerium/5)  or  Anti- 
vedifium.i6) 

XI.  Near  thefe  people  on  the  fouth  coaft,  and  bordering 
upon  the  Belgae,  lived  the  Da^monii,  the  moft  powerful 
people  of  thefe  parts,  to  whom  Ptolemy  affigns  all  the  arm 
before-mentioned. (7)  The  cities  were  Uxella, (&)  perhaps  II- 
chefter;  Tamara,  now  Tamerton  Foliot ; Voluba,  perhaps 
Tregony  j Cenia , on  the  lake  between  Truro  and  Pendinis  ; 
and  lfca,  Exeter,  the  mother  of  all.  Their  chief  rivers  were 

(>)  Writers  say  that  this  was  the  Parrot ; hut  Uxella  means  a little 
stream,  and  was  formerly  perhaps  so  named  at  llchester,*  where  it  i. 
now  the  Jvel,  a branch  of  the  Parrot.  Richard  knew  not  the  topogra- 
phical outline  of  the  West  of  England  : His  map  shews  this — nor  did 
he  note  the  distances  of  its  towns  from  each  other  ; but  be  has  given 
Some  stations  not  in  Antoninus.  The  name  Cimbri , which  he  applies 
to  the  north  part  of  Danmonia,  suits  not  its  real  form,  and  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  territory  of  Danmonia. 

(?)  This  chain  has  lost  its  links  in  a great  part  of  the  track:  We 
have  many  vallies  of  some  extent  between  our  hills,  and  the  heights 
are  not  such  as  described  by  our  author’s  map.  Our  hills  in  various 
parts  run  in  other  directions. 

(3)  Richard  supposes  that  the  Cornabii  inhabited  only  the  north  of 
Cornwall,  and  a little  of  the  west  point ; but  the  name  means  the  in- 
habitants of  the  great  corner  ; and  this  was  not  half  the  corner  of  Dah- 
xnonia;  but  the  whole  of  what  is  now  called  Cornwall.  The  Tamer 
means  the  border  stream,  and  this  originally  parted  the  two  divisions 
of  Danmonia. 

(4)  These  may  imply  the  hill  camp,  and  the  hill  land,  or  the  u atcr 
hill- 

(5)  The  Channel  mouth  point. 

(6)  The  little  sea,  or  Channel  mouth  land  ; from^n,  water,  /,  little, 
with  the  prefix  T to  strengthen  the  sound  of  the  word,  Ves  or  Fes,  a 
mouth,  and  Te,  land. 

(7)  The  account  of  Ptolemy  shews  at  once,  that  the  division  of  Dau- 
monia,  by  Richard,  was  a doubtful  one.  Authors  have  supposed  that 
the  Damnonii  subdued  the  Carnabii  and  Cirnbri  ; but  these  were  all 
Danmonii,  and  the  conceit  that  these  people  should  subdue  themselves 
is  curious  : But  these  are  the  fables  of  ancient  historians. 

(8)  The  same  as  before,  called  Ischalis  perhaps. 

* The  Jfd  now  runs  into  the  Ivel.  The  river  Oufc  was  formerly  the 
Eure  or  Ebor,  at  York. 
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JJca,  Exe;  Durius,  Dart;  Tamar  us,  Tamar;  and  Cenius,{l) 
the  lake  at  Falmouth. 

XII.  Beyond  this  arm  were  the  Sygdiles  Isles,  called 
alfo  the  Cassiterides. 

The  Emperor  Vefpafian  is  faid  to  have  fought  40  battles. 
With  the  Danmonii  and  Belgae,  and  to  have  conquered  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

We  have  numberlefs  intlances  of  authors,  miftaking  the  dif- 
fering names  of  the  features  of  nature,  for  lb  many  tribes  of 
inhabitants.  Richard  hath  certainly  not  given  the  diftinft 
boundaries  of  either  of  the  above  nations  ; nor  hath  he  at- 
tempted any  explanation  of  the  names  he  has  ufed.  We  are, 
however,  thankful  for  what  he  has  left  us,  and  mull  corre6t 
his  millakes,  and  fupply  his  defeats  in  the  bell  manner 
we  can. 

XIII.  BRITANNIA  SECUNDA  is  now  to  be  treated  of. 
It  is  feparated  from  prima  by  the  lands  juft  mentioned,  from 
Flavia,  by  the  Sabrina,  and  Deva ; the  other  parts  are  bounded 
by  the  fea.  This  was  the  country  of  the  Silures,(2)  contain- 
ing three  tribes  : Of  thefe  the  Silures  proper  lay  on  the  weft 
of  the  Severn.  Their  cities  wer <i  Sariconium,  Magna,  Goba «• 
mum,  and  Vents,  the  capital.  The  Romans  coloni fed  Jfoa  Si- 
Iurum,  which  became  their  metropolis. 

XIV.  The  Silures  under  Cara6tacus  withftood  the  Ro- 
mans nine  years,  but  were  defeated  by  Oftorius.  Two  other 
tribes  were  fubjeft  to  the  Silures;  the  Ordovices(3)  and 
the  Dimetije/4)  The  cities  of  the  laft  were  Menapia , and 
Moridunum  the  metropolis.  The  Romans  occupied  Lovantium 
Llanio  Iflau,  on  theTeivi.  The  towns  of  the  Ordovices  were 
Mediolanum  and  Brannogenium,  near  Lentwardine. 

XV.  To  the  north  of  the  Ordovices  lay  the  Cangiani,(5) 
whole  chief  city  was  Segojiiium.  Their  rivers  were  Toifobius, 

(')  This  name,  tho’  referring  to  the  great  lake  before  mentioned,  is 
called  by  Hichard  a river,  and  by  others  wrongly  the  fall.  Falmouth 
is  a recent  settlement,  and  was  so  named,  tho’  situated  on  the  lake, 
and  not  on  the  fall. 

(2)  The  hill  borderers. 

(3)  (4)  Explained  in  my  former  work. 

(5)  The  little  lake  landers. 
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or  Canovius,  and  the  DevaW  their  boundary.  In  this  region 
Is  the  ftupendous  mountain  ErenX 2) 

XVI.  I now  proceed  to  FLAVIA  : Near  the  river  Deva 
were  fituated  the  Carnabii/3)  their  cities  were  Benona , 
Etocetutn,  and  Baneborium , the  mother  of  the  reft.  Uricomum 
was  one  of  the  largefl  in  Britain;  In  the  nethermoft  corner 
of  the  country  was  the  Roman  colony  Deva , Weft  Chefter. 

(>)  The  word  Deva,  when  applied  to  the  port,  is  a contraction  of 
Devan;  in  like  manner  the  Aubeg,  in  Ireland,  is  called  the  Mulla,  in 
which  A is  a contraction  of  An,  little.  Dev , as  the  sea,  comes  from 
Tav,  varied  to  Tev  and  Dev,  and  may  mean  the  sea,  and  Deva,  the 
little  sea.  The  town  Deva  was  named  Dcunana,  or  Dune-ana , the 
inclosed  hill  land  or  camp.  But  this  name  gave  way  to  Caister,  which 
as  Ai  was  pronounced  E,  became  Center  and  Chester , and  means  the 
same.  We  may  thus  explain  this  name — Ais  is  hill ; C means  inclo- 
sure, and  Cats  is  an  inclosed  hill.  Ter  implies  the  land  ; and  the  in- 
elosed  hill  land  or  camp,  is  the  same  as  Chester.  In  like  manner  Cais- 
lann  (in  which  Lann  means  land)  is  a fort  or  camp,  and  this  corrobo- 
rates the  above  exposition  of  Caister,  or  Chester.  By  the  learned,  one 
unknown  term  is  often  explained  by  another  ; and  authors  have  always 
explained  Chester  by  Castrum  ; but  from  whence  Castrum  ( Cas-tcr-um 
er  Cais-ter-um)  is  derived,  they  have  not  investigated,  and  yet  in  the 
following  tract  it  will  be  found  necessary  that  it  should  be  fully  un- 
derstood. 

It  is  curious  to  see  stated,  that  in  the  upper  part  of  Galloway,  the 
Dee  of  that  country  is  now  called  “ The  Black  Water  Dee,"  and  to 
find  authors  mistaking  the  word  black  for  the  adjective  black , which  in 
this  place — “ The  upper  part  of  Galloway" — is  another  name  for 
JBlaighe,  an  hill. — Thus  also  Blaigdon  is  called  Black  down  ; but  mis- 
taking this  substantive  for  an  adjective,  they  render  the  Dee  “ the 
Black  Water." — But  the  Dee  was  derived  immediately  from  Dev , con- 
sidered as  a stream,  Dev  changes  to  Deu,  Dea,  and  Dee.  We  may 
add,  that  Eci  is  water,  as  it  is  in  the  Lea  ; and  this  changes  to  Ee,  in 
the  Lee.  D is  a Celtic  prefix  in  Dob,  a stream,  and  in  Dur,  water, 
and  is  the  same  in  Dee,  which  may  imply  the  stream,  or  the  head  or 
hill  water.  rl  hese  prefixes  are  explained  in  my  former  work. 

(2)  Kreri.  See  the  Itinerary. 

(3)  Carnabia,  or  rather  Cornavia,  from  Cor  or  Corn,  a corner,  and. 
An,  the  sea,  implies  the  water  or  sea  corner  : But  Cornubia.  part  of 
Danmonia,  was  called  Gornou , and  now  Cornoll,  tho’  written  Corn- 
wall: Corn  in  this  word  is  the  same  as  before;  but  the  corner  refers 
here,  not  to  the  sea,  but  to  the  land.  The  word  Ou  or  Oil  means  great ; 
and  is  the  same  as  Ou  in  the  Danou,  or  the  great  stream.  The  Danou 
was  latinized  Idanubius,  and  Cornou  was  latinized  Cornubius,  which 
means  the  great  (land)  corner.  This  distinction  accounts  for  the  ap- 
plication of  these  terms,  and  proves  that  each  of  these  nations  was 
named  from  the  features  of  its  territory,  and  was  independent  of,  and 
probably  not  allied  to  the  other.  The  expositions  and  suggestions 
therefore  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  Mr.  Owen,  and  others,  on  these  words, 
are  without  grounds,  as  they  are  without  any  reference  to  these  differ- 
ing features  of  nature. 

Names  of  nations  and  of  towns  not  explained  here  will  be  found  in 
the  comment  on  the  Itinerary,  or  in  my  fir^:  work. 


XVII.  Below  tliefe  lay  the  Dobuni,  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  the  Severn,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Tames,  eaft  by  the  Char- 
well,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Carnabii.  Their  cities  were 
Salma;  and  Branogena , on  the  left  of  the  Severn.  Alanna , 
and  the  mod  magnificent  of  all  Corinium,  founded  as  fuppofed 
by  Vefpafian.  Glevum,  near  the  Silures,  was  a Roman  colony. 

XVIII.  The  Ca  ssi  i were  bounded  foutherly  by  the  Tames, 
wefterly  by  the  Dobuni,  by  the  Brent,  and  by  the  Iceni : Had 
for  chief  cities  Forum  Diana,  and  Verulamium  of  municipal 
rank. 

XIX.  Next  the  Caflii,  towards  the  North  Sea,  lay  the 
Trinobantf.s,  who  refigned  to  the  Romans  Camalodunum 
and  Londinum.  Their  northern  boundary  was  the  Stunus , or 
Stour ; and  the  fouthern  the  Tames. 

XX.  Beyond  which  were  the  Iceni  or  Cenimanni,  which 
we  have  already  explained.  Their  cities  were  Durnomagus , 
and  Venta  the  metropolis.  Cambohcum  was  a Roman  colony. 

XXI.  To  the  north  of  the  Aufona,  bordering  on  the  Car- 
Tiabn,  Bhgantes,  and  the  ocean,  lived  the  Coritani  ;(i)  their 
chief  city  was  Ratis  ; the  Romans  colonifed  Lindum. 

XXII.  On  the  north  of  this  region  is  the  Abus,(2J  a boun- 
dary of  Maxima,  as  Seteia(3)  is  the  other.  This  province  is 
called  Brigantia.(4)  At  itseaftern  pointlived  the  Parish, (5) 
whofe  cities  were  Vetuaha  and  Portus  Felix. 

XXIII.  Above,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  Parijii,  are  the 
proper  Brigantes. (6)  Their  towns  were  Efiacum,  Vlnovlum , 
Camboduntim , Cataraflon,  Galacum,  Ole  ana,  and  the  chief 

fO  The  water,  marsh,  or  drain  landers. 

(2)  Abus,  from  Ab  or  Ob,  a bay  or  astuary,  and  Us,  an  augment  r 
In  which  Ab  becomes  Am,  or  Um,  and  aspirated  Hum.  Us  and  Er 
mean  great.  The  B in  Ber  is  a prefix  only;  and  the  word  means  the 
great  aestuary,  and  should  not  be  applied  as  a name  for  a river. 

(3)  Road  of  the  Mersey  generally  supposed. 

(4)  Brigantia,  from  Bri,  an  hill ; Gan , or  Can,  a lake ; and  Tia, 
country.  The  Brigantes  were  the  most  considerable  nation  of  Britain, 
and  possessed  a part  of  Northumberland,  adl  Durham,  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire.  Their  derivation  has  hi- 
therto not  been  understood. 

(5)  The  Parisii  are  explained  in  my  former  book. 

(6)  The  reader  who  knows  the  features  of  Brigantia  will  judge  who 
were  the  proper  Brigantes.  They  derived  their  name  from  their  lakes 
and  hills. 
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city  Ifurium.  Eboracum  was  the  metropolis,  and  JirJl  colony 
of  the  Romans. 

XXIV.  This  province  is  divided  by  mountains  called  the 
Penme  Alpcs,  which  rifing  on  the  confines  of  the  Iceni,  and 
Carnabii  near  the  Trivona,  -Trent,  extend  northerly  50 
miles. 

XXV.  The  people  of  the  weft  of  thefe  are  the  Setasti? '0 
and  VoLUNTii,r.2J  who  are  confederates:  'Iheir  cities  are 

ft)  The  Setantij  are  derived  from  Set , or  Sed,  which  implies  a road, 
or  sea  way  ; and  the  little  road,  or  the  little  sea,  is  the  import  of 
Seteia . In  like  manner  Set,  in  Ptolemy’s  Setantiorum  Portus, 
means  the  road  or  sea  way,  and  An,  here  Ant,  is  a diminutive.  V e 
shall  soon  see  what  these  words  imply. 

Bf.lisama  is  considered  by  Dr.  Whitaker  the  mouth  oftheRibble. 
I omit  his  reasoning : He  could  not  have  chosen  a more  unlucky  term 
for  a proof.  Pel  implies  the  mouth;  Is  is  a diminutive ; and  Amh, 
Am,  or  Ama,  the  sea,  or  little  sea;  and  the  word  implies  the  little 
mouth  seu : which  answers  precisely  to  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey.  Now 
it  happens  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Ribble  has  a large  mouth  ; and 
|he  word  cannot  apply  to  it  in  any  sense.  On  the  Ribole  was  situated 
Rerigonia  ; in  which  Iteri  will  be  proved  to  mean  the  little  sea.  The 
word  Ribble , or  Ribet,  cannot  refer  to  the  stream,  which  is  a large 
one;  because  its  ending  is  a diminutive.  Rib,  or  Riv,  then  must 
mean  the  same  as  Rer : Accordingly  we  find  that  Jv  and  Er,  from  Av , 
the  sea,  change  to  fiw  and  /r ; Ev  also  changes  to  Eu,  and  this  to 
Er.  Hence  both  Reri  and  Ribel,  as  I and  El  are  diminutives,  mean 
the  little  sea  ; and  this  stream  was  named  from  its  harbor,  as  well  as 
the  Mersey,  and  the  Deva.  Further,  Moricambe,  from  Mor,  the  sea; 
J,  little;  and  Cambe,  a corner,  means  the  little  sea  corner.  Mr. 
■Whitaker  renders  this  the  great  bend,  or  haven;  and  Mr.  West  de- 
rives it  from  Moreb,  a haven,  and  Cain,  white  or  beautiful ; but  I 
cannot  call  these  beautiful  derivations.  Setan  i iorum  Portus,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  which  Mr.  Whitaker  says  means 
the  port  of  Lancashire,  means  The  Port  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
little  Seas;  and  this  was  their  chief  port)  I have  here  elucidated 
words  which  all  our  authors  have  failed  in  explaining. 

(8)  The  Voluntii  have,  as  well  as  the  Setuntii,  been  variously  and 
erroneously  rendered  by  Mr.  Whitaker.  Dr.  Whitaker  also  has  written 
on  these  and  other  old  terms  not  correctly.  These  people  resided  in  a 
territory  whence  many  falls  of  water  issued.  The  words  Fell,  Fal, 
and  Vol,  convey  the  same  sense.  Vol  is  used  in  the  names  of  many 
streams.  Fal  is  now  used  where  Vol  was  formerly  in  Voluba.  Fella  is 
the  name  of  a German  river.  The  root  Av,  water,  will  change  to  Au, 
Al,  () l,  and  El,  and  will  take  the  prefix  F or  V,  which  has  the  power 
of  li  or  P,  and  may  imply  head.  Fel,  Fal , and  Vol  then  may  mean 
the  head  water,  or  a head  of  water.  But  the  letter  A means  hill,  and 
this  was  pronounced  Au,  and  was  often  changed  to  Al,  01,  and  El; 
with  F prefixed  it  would  imply  hill;  and  hence  these  names  were  in- 
discriminately applied  to  hills  and  streams.  Voluntia  (as  An  and  Un 
often  mean  land)  may  have  meant  the  head  water  land.  But  if  Vol  or 
Ul  mean  lake  or  water  only,  then  this  name  will  imply  the  water  op 
Jake  land. 
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Rerigoniunt,  Cocclum,  and  Lugub allium.  The  two  laft  were 
occupied  by  the  Romans. 

XXVI.  On  the  north  of  this  province  was  the  wall  of  Sc- 
verus,  beyond  which  lived  the  Maetje,  who  pofleffed  Otta - 
dinia, ( 1 ) Gadenia,  Selgovia,  Nov  antiadd)  and  further  North 
Damnla. 

XXVII.  Neareft  the  wall  dwelt  the  Gadeni,  whofe  chief 
city  was  Curia.  The  Ottadinii  were  fituated  on  theeaftera 
tide  from  the  wall  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Their  chief  city 
was  Bremenium,  and  Roe,  or  Riecbcjlcr.  Their  rivers  Tueda „ 
the  Tweed, (3)  Alauna,  and  the  two  Tinas M) 

U)  The  Ottadini  were  named  from  Wing  formerly  on  a point  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  Ot,  from  Ad,  changed  to  Od,  as  in  the  Oder,  or  Ot , 
as  in  the  Otter , means  the  water:  Otta  the  great  water  ; Din  implies 
the  head  ; and  Ottadinia  means  the  estuary  head  land.  Gadenia  and 
Selgovia  I have  explained  in  my  former  work. 

(2)  In  the  Novantes  the  N is  a prefix  only. — Ovan,  or  Oban,  is  a 
little  bay  ; the  ATovanles  were  the  little  bay  men.  The  bay  from  which 
these  people  took  their  name,  was  the  Abravannus,  derived  from  Aber 
and  Oban,  or  Aban:  Aber  implies  the  water  point  or  tail;  and  Oban, 
the  little  bay.  It  is  now  called  Lus  Day  ; which  from  Los,  moans  the 
tail  or  end  bay.  At  this  head  land  is  the  lake  Rsrigonium  R in  this 
word,  as  in  various  others,  is  used  as  L.  The  word  Lear,  or  Ler , is 
the  sea;  Li  is  also  the  sea  ; and  Lion  would  be  the  little  sea  ; but  L 
in  this  word  changes  to  R in  Rian,  which  means  the  little  sea.  In 
like  manner  Ler,  the  sea,  changes  to  Her  in  Rerigonia,  in  which  Reri 
implies  the  same  as  Rian.  Gon  is  lake,  the  word  therefore  implies 
the  little  sea  lake.  It  is  now  called  Lock  Rian.  Rian  implying  the 
little  sea.  Scotch  writers  not  analysing  rightly  the  words  of  their  owt| 
language  have  failed  to  elucidate  this  and  other  old  names  of  rivers 
and  places,  which  were  attached  to  their  country. 

The  Ribble,  or  Ribel,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Whitaker  to  come  from 
Belisama,  because  Bel  in  Ribel  is  found  like  Eel  in  fielisama.  Thus 
ridiculously  separating  syllables  to  form  words.  But  on  the  Ribble 
there  was  Rerisonium , an  old  Roman  town,  in  which  it  is  plain,  that 
Reri  meant  the  same  as  in  the  Rerigonius  Sinus,  the  little  sea.  Rib 
in  the  Ribble,  comes  from  Av,  the  sea,  as  before  With  the  prefix  R 
it  means  continuity,  as  in  the  word  River,  and  refers  to  a continuation 
of  this  estuary  to  Ribblechester,  or  Ribchcster.  But  Gon,  in  Rerigonia , 
may  imply  an  enclosure,  whether  of  land  or  of  water,  and  therefore 
this  word  may  mean  the  ribble  camp.  Ribchcster  then  means  not  as 
antiquaries  have  supposed. 

(3)  “ Tuedd,  British,  is  said  to  signify,  what  is  on  a side  or  border; 
the  border  or  limit  of  a country.”  But  this  hath  nothing  to  do  with 
the  etymology  of  the  river  Tueda,  Tiled e , or  Tweed , which  comes 
from  Ead,  a synonyme  of  Ad,  water.  Bad  changes  to  fed,  as  may 
be  seen  in  my  first  book.  T,  as  a prefix,  often  means  The.  Tueda, 
Tucde,  or  Tweed,  then  means  the  water. 

(4)  The  Tine  is  derived,  as  Mens.  Bullet  says,  in  his  Celtic  Diction- 
ary, from  Ty,  deux,  and  Tyn,  double ; so  that  the  Tine  is  the  two 
double!  Tain,  in  the  British,  is  erroneously  said  by  Scotch  writers  to 
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XXVIII.  Selgovia  and  Gadenia  I have  explained  in  my 
former  work.  The  towns,  and  in  general  the  nations  of 
Scotland,  I mud  leave  to  writers  of  our  filler  kingdom  to  ex- 
plain. The  towns  of  thefe  diftri&s  were  Corbantorium,  Ux- 
ellum,  and  Trmontiurn , which  was  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
Their  rivers  were  Novius ,(0  De<va,  and  partly  Ituna.  (2) 

XXIX.  The  Novantes  dwelt  on  the  weft  of  the  Selgovae. 
In  their  country  is  the  Novantum  cherjonefus.  Tlieir  metro- 
polis was  Lucophibia,  or  Cajce  Candida ?.  T.  heir  rivers  Abra- 
vannus,  Jena,  (faid  to  be  the  Cree,)  and  Dcva , which  was 
their  eaftern  boundary. 

XXX.  The  Uamni  dwelt  on  the  north  of  the  Novantes, 
Selgovoe,  and  Gadeni ; but  feparated  by  the  Uxellan , (or  little 
« water  or  Jlream)  Mountains.  The  Romans  held  Vanduanum 
to  defend  the  wall. 

XXXI.  In  this  part  are  the  eftuaries  ofBodotria  and  Clotta. 
Agricola  firft  fortified  this  Ifthmus.  Antonine  dire6ted  ano- 
ther wall  of  nearly  35  miles.  iEtius  repaired  it,  and  added 
11  towers.  This  province  was  called  Valenti  a. 

XXXII.  Beyond  the  wall  was  the  province  Vespasiana. 
This  was  the  Caledonian  Region.  The  lteep  and  horrid 

imply  the  same  as  Avon  ; but  Tain,  from  Ean,  water,  varied  to  Ain% 
with  T prefixed,  means  the  water.  Avon,  the  great  water.  Avon  and 
Tam  are  therefore  not  synonymous  words.  Mons.  B.  supposes  all  the 
old  Celtic  names  lost,  except  those  for  rivers.  He  should  not  have 
excepted  these,  for  1 scarcely  find  one  perfectly  understood  by  any 
author. 

(>)  The  Novius,  now  the  Nitk  or  A rid,  comes  from  Av,  water,  varied 
to  Ov.  The  N is  merely  a prefix,  which  gives  a quicker  and  stronger 
sound  to  the  syllable.  Nid  comes  from  Ad,  water,  varied  to  Id,  with 
the  prefix  Ar,  and  denotes  not  “ water  which  whirls  about,”  but 
simply  water. 

(a)  The  Ituna,  Eden,  is  said  to  imply  “ a gliding'  stream ,”  this  is 
poetical ; but  Ad,  water,  changes  to  Ed,  Et,  and  It : The  augment 
On  also  changes  to  Un.  The  Ituna  may  therefore  mean  the  great 
water.  In  my  former  work  1 have  found  that  Ceamh  or  Geav  in  the 
Selgovae  means  a branch,  slip,  or  corner  of  the  sea ; and  It,  in  Ituna, 
which  means  a Jin,  may  also  imply  a slip  or  corner.  The  Ituna  Estu- 
ariutn  may  therefore  mean,  the  great  slip  or  branch  estuary,  and  the 
river  may  have  been  named  from  its  harbor.  The  Selgovje  were 
named  from  living  on  the  north  side  of  this  harbor,  as  1 have  proved  in 
my  first  tract.  In  Cumberland  the  name  Cum  is  also  corner,  and 
Ber  means  border.  So  that  Cumberland  and  Selgovia  were  both  named 
from  this  corner  of  the  sea  ; and  the  import  of  each  of  these  names  s* 
agreeing,  proves  the  truth  of  both  derivations. 
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Grampian  hills  divide  it.  Here  was  fought  the  decifive  bat- 
tle between  Agricola  and  Galgacus.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Roman  camps  at  this  days  difplays  their  power,  and  their 
method  of  caftrametation.  Where  the  battle  was  fought  it 
is  affirmed,  that  immenfe  works  are  to  be  feen,  which  cor- 
roborate what  Tacitus  has  affirmed. 

XXXIII.  The  nation?  fubjedt  to  the  Romans  follow.  From 
the  Ifthmus  to  the  Tavus,  lived  the  Horestii.  Their  cities, 
which,  before  the  wall  was  eredted,  belonged  to  the  Damnii, 
were  Alauna  and  Lindum ; ViBoria  was  built  by  Agricola  on 
the  Tavus,  20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

XXXIV.  Above  and  beyond  the  boundary  Tavus,  lived 
the  Vectukoves,  or  Venricones  : Their  chief  town  was 
Orrca ; their  rivers  JEfica  and  Tina. 

XXXV.  TheTAiXALii  lived  on  the  coaft  beyond  the  Vec- 
turones,  their  chief  town  was  Dev  ana,  their  flreams  Deva 
and  Ituna.  A part  of  the  Grampian  hills  here  runs  into  the 
fea,  and  is  called  Taixalorum  Promontorium. 

XXXVI.  To  the  weft,  beyond  the  Grampian  chain,  were 
the  Vacomagi.  Their  cities  Tuefis,  Tame  a,  and  Banatia.  Pto~ 
roton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Varar,  was  the  chief  Roman  Ration. 
Their  rivers  were  the  Varar j their  boundary,  the  Tuefis  and 
Celnlus. 

XXXVII.  Within  the  Vacomagi  and  Tavus,  were  the 
Damnii  Aleani,  fecluded  by  lakes  and  mountains,  and  little 
known. 

XXXVI II.  Lower  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Clotta,  lived 
the  Attacotti,  a nation  once  formidable  to  all  Britain. 
Here  is  the  great  lake  Lynchalidor,  at  whofe  mouth  is  the  city 
Alcuith,  built  by  the  Romans. 

XXXIX.  This  province  was  called  Vespasiana;  but  was 
only  a fhort  time  under  the  Romans.  Altho’  all  the  land  beyond 
the  Ifthmus  may  be  termed  Caledonia,  yet  the  Caledonians 
proper,  lived  beyond  the  Varar,  to  the  weft,  from  which  an 
accurate  line  points  out  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  poflef- 
fions.  The  hithermoft  part  of  the  illand  was  fometime  pol- 
felfed  by  them,  and  the  remainder,  as  before-mentioned,  by 
barbarians.  Ancient  hiftory  affords  information  thus  far  5 


bat  beyond  the  Varar  light  becomes  extinft : The  thick 
woods,  and  continued  chains  of  rugged  hills,  forbid  all  re-> 
fe3rch. 

XL.  Lefs  con  fider  able  people  dwelt  near  the  co3fi : Of 
thefe  the  Cantu  lived  beyond  the  Varar , to  the  river  Loxa. 
In  their  province  was  the  promontory  Pennoxullum. 

XLI.  Next  come  the  Logi,  fituated  near  the  river  Abona-, 
near  the  Ila  were  the  Carnabii,  the  moft  remote  Britons. 
Britain  here  runs  into  many  headlands,  the  chief  called  V'm - 
rvedrum,  and  all'o  Verubium. 

XLII.  After  thefe  were  theCATiNij  the  Mert^e  were 
more  inland,  and  nearer  the  Logi.  In  this  province  was  the 
promontory  of  the  Orcades  ; and  near  the  iflands  fo  called. 
Beyond  this  was  the  Nabceus , which  bounded  the  land  of  the 

Carnabii. 

XLIII.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  territory  were  feated  the 
Carnonacje,  with  the  headland  Ebudum , beyond  which  is  a 
large  bay  called  Volfas.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  bay  lived 
tire  Cerones.  Beyond  the  Itys  theCREONEs  pofleffed  as  far 
as  the  Longus.  The  headland  from  thence,  wafhed  by  the 
fea  and  the  bay  Lela?ius,  is  named  from  its  people  the  Epidii. 
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PART  III. 


fin 

a HE  Britons  had,  according  to  Richard,  Q2  cities,  33  of 
which  were  moft  celebrated — Two  Municipal  (0,  Verola- 
miumO2)  and  Eboracum(3). — Nine  Colonial, {A)  Londinium 
Augujla, (5)  Camulodunum,(6)  Geminae  Martiae  5 Rhutupis(7) 
*****  Thermae  Aquee  Solis, (8)  Ifca  Secunda/9 ) Deva  Geticaf\$) 
Glevum  Claudia  LindumC1'2)  ****,  Camboricum  (!3) 
****. — Ten  had  the  privileges  of  the  Latian  Lavu,(M)  Durno- 
magus,(l5)  Catara£ton,(i6)  Cambodunum,  07)  Coccium,  (l8) 
Lugubalia,(19)  Ptoroton,(20)  Vi£toria,(2l/  Theodoiia,(22)  Co- 
rinium,(23)  Sorbiodunum.(24) — Twelve  were  Jlipendiary ,(25) 
Venta  Silurum,(26J  Venta  Icenorum,(27)  Venta  Belgarum,(28J 
Segontium,(29)  Muridunum,(3°J  Ragae,(3t)  Cantiopolis,(32) 
Durinum,(33)  Ifca,(34)  Bremenium,(35)  Vindonum,(3h)  and 
Darobrivae.(37)  The  Romans  had  many  cities  betides  5 I have 
here  enumerated  the  more  celebrated  only. 

(0  Municipia  were  cities  which  generally  claimed  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  except  rights  in  such  laws  as  demanded  actual  residence  at 
Rome.  They  had  the  option  of  adopting  their  own  laws  and  customs. 
The  cities  were,  (2)  St.  Albans,  (3)  York. 

(4)  Colonies  were  entitled  to  different  ranks  and  privileges.  The 
ranks  of  those  in  Britain  have  not  been  ascertained.  They  were, 
(5)  London,  (6)  Colchester,  (7)  Richborough,  (8)  Bath,  (9)Caerleon, 
(■o)  Chester,  (>  0 Gloucester,  ('2)  Lincoln,  ( » 3)  Chesterford. 

( » 4)  The  Latian  Law  was  the  law  granted  to  ancient  Latium,  and  is 
not  distinctly  known.  The  people  are  said  to  have  had  the  right  of 
following  their  own  customs,  were  exempt  from  the  Roman  Preetor, 
and  had  the  option  of  adopting  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rome.  The 
towns  were,  (15)  Castor  on  the  Nen,  Catterick,  (>7)  Slack,  (l8> 
Blackrode,  (' 9)  Carlisle,  (2°)  at  Spurn  Head,  Eglin  in  Scotland,  (21) 
Dealgin  Ross,  (22)  Dumbarton,  (23)  Cirencester,  (24)  Old  Sarum. 

(25)  Stipendiary  Towns  were  such  as  paid  their  taxes  in  money. 
These  were,  (26)  Caerwent,  (27)  Castor  near  Norwich,  (28)  Winchester. 
(29)  Caer  Segont,  (3°)  Caermarthen,  (3 ')  Leicester,  (32)  Canterbury. 
(33)  Dorchester,  (34)  Exeter,  (35)  Roe,  or  Riechester,  (36)  Silchester* 
(37)  Rochester. 
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DIAPHRAGMATA* 

ITER.  I. 

A Rhutupi  Duel  a ejl  via  Guethelinga  ditta  ufquc  in  Segontium  per  M.  P.  32  A, 

plus  minus  Jic. 


Various  Readings. 


Richard. 


Antoninus , 


From  Richborough  to 
Caer-Segont  by  the 
Waiting- ftr  eel. 


Ant.  Durolevum 
Ant.  Durobrivae 
U,  12 


“ ( 

Ant.  10, 11,  Iter.  6, 22 


Cantiopoli  quae") 
et  Duroverno,  >10 


M.  P J 

Durofevo  12 

DuroproTis  ......  25 


Deinde,  M.  P.  ...  27 
Tranfls  Thamefin  in- 
trafque  provinciam 
Flaviam  et  civitatem 
Londinium  Auguf- 
tam  

Sulo  Mago,  M.  P.  9 
Verolamio  Muni-\lo 

cipio  

Foro  Dianae 12 

MagioVinio  ....  12 


Iter.  2d  inverted. 


Duroverno 12 

Durolevo  12 

Durobrovis  16 


Iter.  3 inverted') 
from  Durobrivis  >27 
to  Londinium . . J 


Iter.  2d  inverted. 


Sulloniacis 12 

Verolamio  9 

Durocobrivis  ....  ]2 
Magiovinto  .....  12 


Ant.  12,  Iter.  6,  16  ... 


Laftorodo 


12 


La&odoro 


17 


Bennavennam  Magio- 
vintum  23,  Iter.  8, 
Antoninus J 


a 


Ifanta  Varia 12 

Tripontio  .......  12 

Benonis  9 


Hie  bifecatur  Via  ; Al- 
terutrumque  ejus  Bra- 
chiuvti  Lindum  ufque , 
alterum  verfus  Viri- 
conium  prodentitur 

AC:~ 


Mandueffedo  ....  12 

Etoceto 13 

Pennocrucio  ....  12 

Uxaconia 12 

Virioconio  11 

Banchorio  26 

Deva  Colonia  . . . . 10 

Varis 30 

Conovio 20 

Segontio  ,,,,,,,,  24 


Bennavenna  Iter.\ 

6,  Ifana  vatia  / 2 


Tripontio  12 

Venonis  9 


Iter.  2d  inverted. 


Mandueffedo  ....  12 

Etoceto  16 

Pennocrucio  ....  12 

Uxacona  ........  12 

Uriconio 11 

Iter.  II. 

Deva  Leg.  20  Vitt.  10 

Varis  32 

Conovio  19 

Segontio  24 


Canterbury 10 

Ofpringe  JuddeHill  12 
Rochefter  ......  16 


London  27 


Brockley  Hill  ...  12 


Verulam 9 

Dunftable  ......  12 


Old  Fields  S.  of\lr> 
Fenny  Stratford  I l~ 
Berry  Mount, 
Towcefter,  ....  / 10 


Daventry  .......  12 

Cathorpe  12 

Copfton  9 


» 


Manceter 12 

Wall  16 


Uncertain,  Bre-') 
wood  is  the  near-  > 1 2 
eft  old  town  ...  ) 
Said  to  be  Red-') 
Hill  near.Oken- V12 


Wroxeter  11 

Banchor 26 

Chefter  15 

Bodfari  .........  27 

Caer  Hun 20 

Caer  Segont  . . • • • 24 
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This  firft  Iter  is  traceable  on  the  Watling-Rreet.  From 
Richborough  we  follow  it  to  Canterbury,  whence  it  ran  with 
the  prefent  road  to  Rochefler,  leaving  the  Ration  at  Judde- 
Hill  in  Ofpringe  on  the  left.  It  pafled  the  Medway  at  Ro- 
chefler above  the  bridge,  and  ran  by  Cobham  Park  and  Shin- 
glewell  to  Southfleet,  the  Vagniacis  of  Antonine  : — thence  to 
Newbury  in  Cranford  (Noviomagus)  and  over  the  Tames  to 
London.  From  London  it  ran  north  to  Brockley-Hill,  Ve« 
rulam,  Dunflable,  Fenny  Stratford,  Towcefler  near  Daven- 
try,  Cathorpe,  Copflone,  Mancefler,  Wall,  Oxenyate,  and 
Wroxeter.  Leaving  Watling-Rreet  it  ran  by  Uffington, 
Broughton,  Overley,  Hammer,  and  Sam  Bridge  to  Bancbor  j 
and  thence  by  Stockach  and  Oldford  to  Chefler.  This  road 
meeting  the  N.  E.  Watling-flreet,  led,  it  is  faid,  to  Bodfari, 
thro’  Denbighfliire,  to  Caer  Hun,  and  thence  as  Rraight  as  it 
could  to  Segontum. 

I am  now  entering  upon  a diflicult  and  laborious  talk,  no 
lefs  than  the  explanation  of  names  not  underRood  in  Europe 
for  centuries.  Antiquaries  never  confidered  that  the  principal 
features  of  lands  were  neceflary  to  explain  their  names  and 
have  left  us  many  undefcribed  Rations  and  diflri&s.  In  ex- 
plaining thefe  names,  I may  fometimes  be  deceived,  how- 
ever carefully  I have  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the  features. 
There  are,  I allow,  difadvantages  to  which  a perfon  muR  be 
fubje6t,  who  cannot  perfonally  examine  places ; and  proud 
muR  indufirious,  learned,  and  exploring  antiquaries  have 
been,  of  their  fuperior  information.  Without  wilhing 
to  lower  their  pretentions,  or  to  deny  them  this  fuperiority, 
I have  already  proved  that  they  have  run  into  manifold  er- 
rors : And  I mean  further  to  thew,  that  for  want  of  a pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  imports  of  old  terms,  they  have  hi- 
therto been  guided  by  no  certain  principles,  in  afcertaining 
the  fituations  of  Rations  and  countries  which  they  have  ex- 
plored. The  miRakes  of  authors  have  beenfuch,  that  future 
generations  will  fcarcely  believe  that  the  fame  men  who  fo 
juRly,  fo  learnedly,  and  fo  induRriouRy  defcribed  remains,; 
could  have  contrived  to  commit  fo  many  miflakes,  as  to  de- 
rive every  town  from  a wrong  etymon  ; and  trace  every  diflrift 
from  a falfe  origin. 
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A COMMENTARY 

ON  THE 

ITINERARIES  of  RICHARD  of  CIRENCESTER, 

and  ANTONINUS, 

With  an  Examination  of  the  Opinions  of  former  Writers  on  the  Sites 
of  Stations , and  on  the  Derivations  of  their  Names. 


Richard  calls  thefe  Iters  Diapbragmata,  from  their  fi- 
militude  to  the  animal  midriff  paffing  thro’  the  body  from 
fide  to  fide. 

Rhutupis  is  the  firft  city,  fays  our  author,  in  the  ifland  of 
Britain,  towards  Gaul,  fituate  among  the  Cantii,  oppofite  to 
Gefibriagum,  the  port  of  Bononia;  hence  it  is  the  molt  com- 
modious paffage  being  450  ftadia  j or,  as  others  will  have  it, 
46  miles. 

From  that  city,  fays  he,  is  drawn  the  Roman  way,  called 
Guethelinga,  quite  to  Segontiura,  thro’  the  fpace  of  324 
miles,  or  thereabouts. 

RHUTUPIS,  Richboreugh , Kent. 

This  place  is  called  by  Antoninus,  Rutupis  Portus ; by  Pto- 
lemy, Rutupia:  and  Routoupia  j by  Tacitus,  Portus  Trutulenfs  j 
by  Aurofius,  the  City  and  Port  of  Rutubi  j by  Ammianus, 
Rbutup'ue  Statio ; by  the  Saxons,  Reptacejler  j by  others.  Rep- 
timutb  j by  Alfred  of  Beverley,  Ricbberge,  now  named  Ricb~ 
borough. 

The  learned  difagree  about  the  place  of  this  Ration,  Somner 
thinks  it  was  at  Sandwich , Gibfon  at  Stonar , and  Batteley  at 
Richborougb.  From  the  phrafe,  ad  Portum  Rhutupis,  it  is 
fuppofed  by  Mr.  Reynolds  to  be  towards , but  not  the  port. 
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Various  are  the  etymons  for  Rutupiae  : Camden  and  Somner 
■derive  it  from  Rhyd  tufitb , a Tandy  ford. — BatteJey , the  chief 
hiftorian  of  this  Ration,  fays,  that  our  Rutupice  was  named 
Rutubi  Pertus,  by  Orofius  and  Bede,  and  there  being  a Rutubi 
Portus  in  Gaul,  he  fuppofes  the  name  of  our  port  derived  from 
it ) but  this  author,  not  enquiring  from  whence  this  Gauliih 
name  was  derived,  has  here  explained  nothing. — He  then 
Rates,  that  the  name  came  from  Rbutubus,  a foreign  tyrant ; 
but  he  thews  not  in  this  again,  from  whence  this  Rbutubus 
was  named. — He  next  Rates,  that  “ Tbanet  was  called  by  the 
Britons  Inis  Rubin,  or  Rutbina-,  Rbuo  in  their  language,  he 
fays,  fignifies  to  roar,  which,  tho’  Camden  underftands  it  of 
the  porpoifes  on  the  coaft,  be  rather  applies  to  the  waves 
which  break  upon  it.”  “ If,  fays  the  author,  we  compound 
the  word  Rbuo  with  Twyn,  which  fignifies  a Ihore,  it  gives 
a derivation  of  the  name  exa6tly  fuitable  to  the  defcription 
of  Lucan  in  Lib.  VI.” — I fhall  add,  he  further  fays,  the  opi- 
nion of  an  unpublifhed  author,  namely,  “ That  the  Rhutu- 
pian  coaft  is  fo  called  from  Rupes  3 or  from  Rutini,  a people 
of  Gaul,  now  Bologne.”  “ Which  affinity  of  the  Gaelic  Ru- 
tini, continues  this  writer,  and  our  Rutupini,  feems  to  be 
confirmed  by  Malebranche,”  who  fays  of  the  Rutbhfo  “ all 
that  part  of  the  coaft  which  lies  between  Calais  and  Dunkirk, 
our  feamen  call  Rutben."—C<  Add  to  this,  he  concludes,  that 
the  fea  coaft  of  Kent  was  called  Rhutupice , and  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  Rutupi,  which  Rutben,  they  fay,  means 
a rotten  fhore 

Regulbium  he  derives  from  Rhag,  before,  and  Gwylpba , 
watching ; or  from  Rhag  and  Golcu.  The  firft  he  renders 
*'  the  former  watch-tower  3”  the  fecond,  “ the  former  light 
or  light-houfe.” 

The  above  and  following  reveries  of  great  men  abundantly 
ffiew,  that  to  judge  of  the  imports  of  names,  fome  knowledge 
of  their  formation  muft  firft  be  acquired.  We  may  in  our 
opinions  proceed  according  to  probability,  and  yet  Tail  in 
precifely  rendering  terms.  The  itinerary  names  are  all  un- 
known in  origin,  and  have  been  fuppofed  by  Monf.  Bullet  to 
fee  for  ever  loft  in  import.  I muft  therefore  be  excufed  if  l 
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exhibit  appropriate  etymons  of  a part  only  of  thefe  un- 
known terms.  Strange  indeed  would  it  be,  were  I to  fuc- 
ceed  univ  erf  ally,  even  in  our  common  appellations  : Much  more 
flrange  were  I unvverfally  fuccefsful  in  very  difficult  cnes:-»— I 
pretend  to  no  exclufive  exemption  from  error.  When  we 
have  more  corre£t  defcriptions  of  places,  we  may  approxi- 
mate to  more  probable  fources  of  derivations.  I have  at- 
tempted to  give  fome  rules  for  the  imports  of  old  names: 
I may  betides  have  exhibited  fome  appropriate  meanings, 
may  have  removed  fome  difficulties,  corrected  tome  errors, 
elucidated  fome  points  in  hiftory  and  defcription,  in  which 
we  have  been  widely  led  attray.  But  it  may  be  faid  that 
names  are  uncertain,  and  that  the  variations  of  roots  are  the 
fame.  I allow  thefe  in  inftances  where  the  features  of  nature 
are  unknown ; but  where  thefe  are  manifeft,  like  fituations 
take  like,  or  fynonymous  names ; and  the  difficulties  arife 
motlly  from  ignorance  of  natural  fituations,  and  from  apply- 
ing unappropriate  terms.  The  variations  of  roots  are  many  in 
every  diftri£t.  I have  referred  largely  to  thofe  for  water  in  my 
firft  work  : The  like  reference  is  made  to  thofe  for  hills,  &rc. 
in  this  treatife  ; and  the  reader  muft  expe£t  to  encounter  dif- 
ficulties in  afcertaining  rationally  the  import  of  a name.  I 
have  waded  thro’  more  than  a thoufand  of  thefe  appellations; 
and  ffiould  I have  miftaken  five  out  of  ten,  I fliall  hold  my- 
felf  excufeable  for  refeuing  the  other  five  from  obfeurity. 

The  ancient  fituation  of  this  haven  will  be  found  in  Bat- 
teley,  in  Somner,  in  the  Archaeologia,  and  in  Hiftories  of 
Kent.  Dr.  Stukeley  has  given  a plate  of  Richborough.  The 
prefent  name  is  derived  by  Somner  from  the  Saxon  word 
Hricge  Dorfum : But  this  etymon,  like  the  before-mentioned, 
will  be  found  inapplicable. 

The  word  Rbut,  or  Rut,  in  Rutupice,  comes  from  Rut,  or 
flote,  as  in  Rutland,  and  implies  a road,  either  for  ffiips,  or 
for  travellers.  The  letter  A in  the  Gaelic,  implies  an  hill, 
as  it  does  in  Abury,  written  and  pronounced  alfo  Aubury.- 
Au  changes  to  A<v,  in  Aventiims,  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome  ;' 
it  alfo  changes  to  Ab,  in  the  Aba , a mountain  of  Armenia;' 
it  likewife  changes  to  Ap,  in  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  and 
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in  the  Appenines;  to  Ub,  in  Ubea ; to  Up,  in  Upton,  Up- 
land, &c.  ; and  to  Up  and  Ub,  in  Rhut«/>iae  and  RutwAiae. 

The  words  In  and  En  are  Gaelic  for  land ; and  Rut,  or 
Ruth,  being  road,  the  word  Rutben  mentioned  above,  inftead 
of  the  rotten  Jhore,  implies  the  road  land.  The  channel  was 
anciently  called  the  road,  and  the  land  upon  its  border,  the 
road  land. 

Rhutupiee  was  an  haven  with  two  entrances  or  roads  5 the 
one  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tames,  and  the  other  from  the 
Channel : The  Haven  having  two  roads,  and  a hill  on  each 
entrance;  and  Rut  being  road,  and  Ub  or  Up,  hill,  the  plural 
word  Rbutupite,  or  Rutubite,  became  the  name  of  thefe  hill 
roads  : The  particular  names  of  the  two  fortreffes  or  towns 
taking  denomination  from  fituations,  were  nearly  the  fame ; 
and  were  varied  only  by  fynonymes  to  diftinguifh  their  differ- 
ing features.  Accordingly  Rich,  in  Richborough,  from  Reic, 
or  Reik,  implies  a reach  or  road,  and  Borough  the  fame  as  Up  : 
But  as  Borough  is  a name  which  implies  border  camp,  a great 
hill,  a camp,  or  a town ; Richborough  may  mean  the  road 
border,  the  road  hill,  the  road  camp,  or  the  road  town. 

In  like  manner  Reg,  or  Rec,  in  Regulbium,  from  Reic, 
implies  a reach  or  road:  Ub  taking  L euphonioufly,  became 
Ulb  i Ium,  or  Um,  in  Gaelic  means  about,  has  often  in 
old  names  been  rendered  border,  and  anfwers  to  Er,  in  Re- 
culver. This  place  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Raculf-ce ajlcr ; 
and  from  a monaftery  there  fometimes  Raculf-Minjler . “ Nor 
is  that  parcel  of  evidence,  fays  Mr.  Sumner,  refulting  from 
and  couched  in  the  prefent  and  forepaft  name  of  the  place  to 
be  slighted,  efpecially  that  more  ancient  name  of  it  in  the 
Saxon  times,  Raculf,  altered  fince  into  Raculfre  and  Rcculvre, 
and  (which  it  now  bears)  Reculver,  none  of  which  but  do 
retain  a grand  fmack,  and  quantity  of  that  Roman  name  Re- 
gulbium.” 

Reptaccjler  I fliall  omit  to  confider,  as  it  contains  no  fmack 
of  the  old  word. 

The  word  Gulba  implies  mouth,  and  the  Saxons  feem  to 
have  tranflated  Regulbium  Nordmuth,  I have  given  it  ano- 
ther meaning. 

D 4 
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Dr.  Harris  on  Ifaiah,  conceived  that  S was  often  ufed  by 
northern  nations  as  an  initial,  becaufe  they  could  not  fo  well 
“ get  out  of  their  mouths”  fome  words  without  the  afliftance 
of  this  prefix.  Tacitus  perhaps  reafoned  the  fame  on  the 
letter  T,  when  he  wrote  Rutubia  Trutulum.  Archdeacon 
Batteley,  however,  fuppoles  that  this  laft  was  derived  by  Ta- 
citus from  the  trouts  in  the  harbor  5 (C  where,"  adds  he,  to 
adopt  the  •words  of  Alain  de  L'ifle,  “ the  trout  entering  the  fait 
water  is  baptifed  in  tbc  fca,  and  affumes  the  name  of  falmon" 

CANTIOPOLI,  orDUROVERNO,  M P.  10. 

Canterbury  10. 

Mr.  O’Halloran  derives  Kent  from  Ceann-tir,  Lambarde 
from  Caine,  a leaf.  Camden  fuppofes  it  to  come  from  fitua- 
tion,  and  to  mean  a corner.  But  to  Ceann,  an  head,  a T is 
often  added  to  ftrengthen  the  found  of  the  word  j and  hence 
Ceant,  Kant,  or  Kent,  may  mean  head.  But  we  know  that 
Can  implies  alfo  a lake  or  ftream,  and  in  Canterbury  this 
word  is  written  Cant.  Er,  generally  in  our  old  terms,  im- 
plies border,  and  Bury  is  camp  or  fortrefsj  and  hence  Can- 
terbury means  the  ftream  border  camp.  Burovcrnum  has  been 
rendered,  from  Durwhern,  a rapid  river ; but  the  import  of 
this  name  is  nearly  the  fame  as  Canterbury.  Cant-war  a-by  rig, 
which  comes  from  Cant,  a ftream ; IVara,  border,  (derived 
from  Er  or  Ar,  with  W prefixed) ; and  Byrig,  a border  for- 
trefs,  is  rendered  by  our  authors  the  Kcntijh  Mens  City : And 
Cant-guar-landt,  another  name  which  implies  the  head  border 
land,  is  faid  to  mean  the  Kentifh  Men's  Land.  Thefe  are 
fome  of  our  quaint  expofitions,  which  are  filly  from  their 
truifms,  or  laughable  from  their  miftakes.  Burnovernum, 
from  Bur , water,  and  Vcrn,  a contraction  of  Veren,  border 
land,  was  an  ancient  and  confiderable  ftation  of  the  Romans, 
and  has  many  remains  of  that  people. 
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DUROLEVO,  M.P.  12. 

Juddc-Hill,  in  Of  fringe , 12. 

In  I8O9  I fent  a paper  to  the  Monthly  Magazine  concern- 
ing this  Ration,  Antiquaries  were  then  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  its  litualion,  from  the  copies  of  Antoninus  not  agreeing  in 
their  numbers.  Camden , Lambardc,  and  Gale  had  fixed  it  at 
Lenham ; Gibfcn  and  Gough  at  Bapchijd ; Stukeley  and  Talbot 
at  Charing,  or  Sittingbourne.  Horfey,  Ward,  and  Baxter  at 
Milton,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Faverfham.  Burton , Som - 
7 ter,  Batteley,  Thorpe,  Reynolds,  and  Stillingfleet  at  Newing- 
ton : Hajled  conceived  that  either  Newington  or  Ofpringe 
was  the  place,  tho’  he  modeftly  declined  giving  either  the 
preference. 

People  of  the  next  century  will  fcarcely  believe  that  no 
mode,  except  meafuring  by  the  chain  or  the  yard  for  the  im- 
ports of  names,  had,  ere  now,  with  any  fuccefs  taken  place. 
They  will  not  conceive  that  defcriptive  terms,  which  were 
every  day  in  our  mouths,  could  have  been  fo  long  unnoticed 
in  their  natural  imports ; and  they  will  view  with  wonder 
this  lift  of  great  men,  who  could  fo  long  be  content  with 
letting  thefe  terms  remain  in  obfcurity.  But  let  us  attend  to 
our  derivation.  The  word  Dur,  is  water ; Leim  or  Lew,  ge- 
nerally written  Lim,  Liv,  or  Lev,  is  Gaelic  for  an  harbor  or 
a fpring.  This  name  will  therefore  imply  the  water  fpring 
fettlement : And  in  this  parifh  of  Ofpring  rites  the  ftream 
which  gave  it  name,  and  which  runs  into  the  Swale.  The 
Saxons  who  in  numberlefs  inftances  tranflated  old  names  by 
other  Gaelic  words,  rendered  Dur  by  the  word  Os,  as  they 
did  the  Ure  at  York  by  the  name  O/e  or  Oufe.  Lev  they 
tranflated  by  the  Saxon  word  Spring,  and  hence  the  name 
Ofpringe,  or  Offpringe.  The  uncertainty  then  of  the  place  of 
this  Ration  ceafes  with  our  acquaintance  with  the  old  me- 
thod of  refolving  names. 

DUROBRIYIS,  M.P.  16.  Rochcjler  16. 

Durbri  was  the  old  name  of  this  place,  in  which  Bn  is  hill, 
and  contrary  to  the  aflertions  of  all  our  writers,  who  often 
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introduce  a good  ftory,  where  they  do  not  comprehend  words, 
this  term  hath  nothing  in  ikimplying  a ford,  and  means  only 
the  water  hill,  water  fort,  or  water  camp.  Hrcfeccajler , or 
Rcmeccajler,  comes  from  Amh,  Av,  or  Ov,  and  like  Iv,  in 
river,  takes  an  R,  which  was  formerly  afpirated.  The  word 
means  alfo  the  river  camp. 

LONDINIO,  M.  P.  27.  'London . 

Lon  implies  a lake,  a ftream,  or  a marfii ; and  Bin  or  Don » 
land  or  camp.  Various  are  the  ftories  detailed  on  thefe 
wordsj  but  I have  feen  no  one  who  has  rendered  this  eafy 
came  rightly.  This  town  has  been  confidered  by  many,  and 
formerly  by  myfelf,  belonging  to  Cafiibelan } but  Caflibela- 
nus  took  his  name  from  the  Catfii } and  his  chief  city  muft 
have  been  among  that  people,  and  not  in  the  territories  of  the 
Trinobantes.  This  then  is  an  infuperable  objection  to  Lon- 
don, and  fixes  this  city  perhaps  from  fituation,  and  its  natu- 
ral features,  given  by  Ceefar,  at  Verulam. 

SULLONACIS,  M.P.  12.  BroMy-HilL 

Sullonac  has  been  derived  from  Caffibellann.  The  reader 
will  find  this  derivation  in  Baxter,  Stukeley,  and  others. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  formerly  of  Brockley-Hill,  erefted  an  handfome 
©belifk,  with  an  infcription  to  this  purport.  But  we  every 
where  encounter  abfurdities.  The  word  Sav  or  Sabb,  was 
tbefea,  but  it  meant  alfo  Jummcr.  Rian , in  Ptolemy’s  Sabrina , 
©r  Sabriana,  meant  the  road:  And  the  Sabriana  meant  the  fea 
road.  The  word  Sact,  from  Saod  or  Scad,  was  track } and 
inftead  of  rendering  the  land  on  the  Severn,  the  fea  track, 
the  Saxons  tranflated  it  Sumerfact , or  the  Jummcr  track. — 
Cajfibellan,  or  Caffivcllann , may  be  deduced  from  Caffe,  a 
ftream,  Bel  or  Vel,  border,  and  Lann,  land  : He  was  named 
the  Jr  earn  lander,  and  was  the  chief  of  the  Cafiii. — Sullonac 
comes  from  Sul,  an  hill. — Hill  is  often  written  Hull,  as  at 
Hull  Bifhop,  called  alfo  Hill  Bifhop.  The  Gaelic  had  no  H, 
but  often  wrote  S in  its  ftead } and  hence  Hull  and  Sull  be- 
came fynonymes  for  hill : Tonac,  Vonac , and  Onac,  meant 
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camp  ; and  this  name  could  not  be  derived  from  Cajfib  ell  anus. 
Brockley  comes  from  Braigbe,  Braiehc,  or  Brock , an  hill,  and 
Ley , land. 

YEROLAMIO,  M.  P.  9. 

Verulam , near  St.  Albans. 

The  hiftorian  of  St.  Albans  fays,  “ As  for  Verulam  it  is 
quite  uncertain  whence  it  derived  its  name,  for  tho’  the  Bri- 
tiffi  tongue  has  Ffcr  for  ftrong ; and  altho’  there  was  a town 
in  Italy,  not  far  from  Rome,  among  the  Hernici,  called  Fe- 
rula, I will  not  affirm  either  of  thefe  to  be  the  origin  of  Ve- 
rulam.” Again  he  writes,  that  “ Csefar  fays  the  maritime 
parts  of  Britain  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  people  from  Gaul 
and  the  Belgae,  who  called  their  new  towns  and  habitations 
by  the  names  of  thofe  places  which  they  had  left.  We  can- 
not difeern  any  marks  of  this,  fays  Mr.  Newcome,  in  Veru- 
lam, nor  find  any  name  in  Gaul  that  bears  a refemblance  to 
it:  And  therefore  it  is  probably  of  Britiffi  origin  j and  as 
that  language  has  in  it  the  word  Berff,  fignifying  a fpear, 
and  Llan,  denoting  a place  for  fuch  particular  ufes,  it  is  pof- 
fible  that  the  firft  Britifh  name  might  fignify  fomething  mi- 
litary, a place  of  arms,  efpecially  if  Caflibellanus,  the  king 
and  general  againft  Coefar,  had  here  his  place  and  refidence.” 

Mankind  revere  the  ancients,  generally  concede  to  their 
opinions,  and  often  believe  their  flories.  But  Mr.  N.  is  not 
here  difpofed  to  agree  altogether  with  Csefar,  who  never  con- 
templates the  ground  he  ftands  upon,  when  he  enquires  into 
the  antiquity  of  its  name.  Mr.  N.  fuggefts  that  Ffer,  ftrong, 
is  Britiffi,  and  hints  at  the  fame  time  that  Verulam  may  be 
derived  as  Verulce,  near  Rome.  LikeCaefar,  he  here  forgets 
to  look  at  home ; and  like  Csefar  too  he  feems  to  think,  that 
this  place  may  be  explained,  by  the  name  of  a foreign  place 
icncxplained. 

Verulam  is  no  doubt  an  appellation  of  fome  obfeurity ; but 
authors  have  drawn  its  origin  from  fuch  uncertain  premifes, 
that  darknefs  is  made  perfectly  vifible  in  its  defeent. — The 
word  Ver  is  border,  VI  is  lake  or  water,  and  Lann,  land  5 and 
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the  water  border  land  feems  to  be  the  import  of  Verolamium. 
It  was  named  by  the  Saxons  Verlan , or  Verlamceaficr.  The 
letter  N often  changed  to  M,  and  hence  this  laft  name  meant, 
the  border  land  camp.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
town  of  Caffibellanus  which  was  taken  by  Caefar,  and  which 
was  defended  bv  woods  and  marffies.  “ In  Nero’s  time  it 
was  efteemed  a municipium,  and  great  remains  have  been 
found  here.  It  was  fituated  on  an  eafy  afcent,  and  towards 
the  eaft  had  a large  mere.” 

DUROCOBRIVIS,  M.  P.  12.  Dunjlable. 

Dunftable  and  the  forts  around  it,  are  the  Durocobriv of 
the  Itinerary,  altho’  various  writers  conceive  that  Durocobriva 
has  been  tranfpofed,  and  that  it  fhould  follow  Magiovinnium. 
Magiovinnium,  accounted  Dunftable,  hath  been  traced  from 
Maes  and  Gwin , two  Welch  words,  and  rendered  tie  white 
camp,  or  the  'white field.  Our  old  antiquaries  acquiefcing  in 
this  Welch  refemblance,  fixed  Magintum  on  the  chalk  hill 
or  plain  of  Dunftqble  j but  where  to  place  Durocobrius , or 
Durocobriver,  was  a difficulty.  Mr.  Gale,  by  a traverfe  from 
the  dire6t  line,  carried  it  to  Hertford}  but  here  his  diftance 
failed  was  too  great : Dr.  Stukeley  therefore  took  his  depar- 
ture from  the  main  road,  to  Berkhampftead.  But  the  white 
camp,  and  the  white  field,  fatisfied  not  when  Richard’s  edi- 
tion of  the  Itinerary  appeared  : For  this  too  corroborated  the 
fiatement  of  Antonine.  Still,  however,  authors  continued  to 
fuppofe  that  thefe  names  were  tranfpofed,  and  the  old  camp 
is  ftill  called  in  the  great  map  of  Hertfordlhire,  Magiovinnium. 
So  little  have  antiquaries  attended  to  this  necefiary  part  of 
their  talk,  the  apalyfing  of  the  old  names  for  the  features 
of  nature,  tha,t  the  roots  and  ferviles  in  thefe  appellations 
have  been  unknown  for  ages } nor  have  authors  underftood 
that  theprefent  names,  where  altered,  were  univerfally  meant 
to  be  tranllations  of  older  ones. — But  to  return,  Durocobrius 
comes  from  Du,  land,  Roc,  a plain,  and  Bri,  an  hill.  All 
our  writers  have  been  at  a lofs  for  Brius,  which  is  here 
changed  in  the  ablative  plural  to  Br'rns  j and  they  have  uni- 
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verfallv  rendered  It  a bridge  or  a ford  : But  no  proof  more  is 
neceflary,  than  the  explanation  here  given,  to  {hew,  that  they 
have  in  this  word  been  all  miftaken ; and  if  more  proof  be 
required,  we  ftate — that  at  Dunftable,  no  water,  no  bridge, 
nor  ford,  is  to  be  found  ; and  that  the  appellation  of  plain 
land  bill,  or  bills,  fuits  exadtly  the  fituation. 

To  the  tranflation  Dmijlable  we  now  attend.  Dun  hath  been 
derived  from  Dun,  a robber.  The  word  Dun  hath  been  ex- 
plained in  the  5th  eflay.  A market  for  the  public  expofure 
of  goods,  was,  by  a northern  nation,  named  a Stapel ; and 
the  Saxons  are  fuppofed  to  have  ufed  the  word  in  this  fenfe, 
in  tranllating  names  of  places  ending  in  Staple  or  Stable.  But 
a more  ridiculous  fuppofition  can  fcarcely  be  imagined,  altho’ 
it  hath  palled  as  truth  for  ages. — The  word  Tabb,  Tav,  or 
Tab  may  imply  the  ocean  or  water,  and  by  a comparifon  of 
furfaces,  a level,  or  plain.  This  alfo  obtains  with  the  word 
JEquor,  wherein  from  a level,  the  fea  is  inferred.  I have 
Ihewn  in  this  and  my  former  work  that  Ur  is  fometimes 
changed  to  Ul  and  01.  Ur  means  border  land,  land,  or  bor- 
der. And  as  Ur  is  a variation  of  Er,  border;  fo  01  is  only  a 
variation  of  El,  in  tabel  or  table.  The  word  tabel  or  table 
therefore  implies  the  plain  land  : and  Dunjlable  will  be  an 
exa6t  tranflation  of  Durocobrius.  I fhall  juft  add,  that  we 
have  a table  bill  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; and  land  called 
table  land  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  The  lituation  of 
Barnjlaple  is  on  a plain  exactly  correfponding  with  the  expla- 
nation here  given. 

The  term  Mad,  in  Madning  Bower,  or  Madbin,  or  Maiden 
Bower,  and  in  Madning  Money ; names  of  the  old  camp,  and 
of  the  money  found  in  this  place,  the  etymons  of  which  are 
unknown,  is  derived  from  Madb,  a hill  or  plain.  Ning,  Ing , 
and  En,  imply  land.  Bower  may  come  from  Ber,  or  Bor „ 
border ; or  be  a corruption  of  Bor,  a camp,  or  of  Burg,  a 
fort  or  village.  Maiden  Bower  will  then  mean  the  plain  or 
hill  land,  border,  camp,  or  fort.  Madning  Money,  the  hill  or 
plain  land  money. 
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MAGIO-VINNIO,  M.  P.  12. 

Old  Fields , near  Fenny  Stratford. 

We  now  vifit  Magiovinnium,  to  fee  whether  it  means  the 
‘white  plain,  or  the  white  fields , or  not. — The  word  Magb, 
Gaelic  for  a plain,  may  be  derived  from  the  root  Aighe,  an 
hill,  and  may  be  rendered,  perhaps,  hill  or  plain.  The  letter 
M is  often  prefixed  to  terms  of  magnitude  in  defcription,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  the  roots  for  hills  and 
plains  are  the  fame.  The  reafon  of  this  coincidence  is,  that 
many  words  imply  depth  as  well  as  height ; and  that  the  tops 
i of  hills  or  elevated  lands,  as  well  as  bottoms,  often  contain 
level  grounds. — Vin,  in  Magio-vinnium,  is  written  Nin,  in 
Magio-nimum,  and  In,  in  Magintum,  all  of  which  are  names 
for  this  ftation.  When  a fy liable  ends  with  a vowel,  chid  a 
vowel  is  to  begin  another,  a confonant  is  generally  prefixed  in  old 
names,  to  firengthen  the  pronunciation.  Thus  the  people  called 
j by  Tacitus,  Trinoantes,  are  alfo  written  Trino-v  antes  and  Trino - 
bantes.  The  fyllables  Vin,  Nin,  and  In,  from  what  has  been 
faid  may  be  fynonymes,  and  each  mean  land.  But  the  pre- 
fent  name  is  faid  to  be  the  Old  Fields,  or  Auld  Fields,  and  to 
be  at  a little  diftance  from  Fenny  Stratford.  This  tranflation 
of  Auld  Fields  was  derived  from  Magb,  a plain  or  field.  Vin, 
here  land,  or  perhaps  hill  land,  was  miftaken  by  the  Saxons 
for  Fion,  old and  the  mifapplication  of  the  terms  as  a tranf- 
lation of  Magintum  is  obvious  5 and  yet  it  is  evident  that  this 
people  derived  their  improper  name  from  Magiovinnium. 

LACTORDORO,  M.  P.  16. 

Toccfilcr,  or  Towccjhr . 

This  famous  old  ftation  is  generally  derived  by  antiquaries 
from  Lach,  a ftone,  and  Dour,,  water. — By  Monf.  Bullet,  in 
his  Celtic  Di&ionary,  from  Lach,  a ftone,  and  Torn,  to  cut. 
Mr.  Hals,  in  fpeaki'ng  of  Whitftone,  in  Cornwall,  fays,  “ It 
was  taxed  in  Doomfday  by  the  name  of  Whitefian ; which, 
as  I apprehend,  he  continues,  hath  myftery  in  it,  3nd  refers 
not  to  any  common  fione  in  the  parilh,  but  to  the  words  of  our 
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Saviour  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Alia.” — “ To  him  that 
overcometh  v/ill  I give  a white fione,  and  in  the  ftone  a new 
name  written,  which  no  man  knowcth  faving  he  that  received 
it.” 

I may  fuppofe  from  the  above  that  the  water  Jlone,  the  to 
cut  a Jlone,  and  the  white  Jlone  of  the  Revelations , did  clearly 
appear  juft  explanations  to  thefe  authors : But  to  other  men, 
poflefling  only  the  common  powers  of  difcrimination,  and 
being  unable  to  encounter  myfteries,  they  may  not  be  lb  eafily 
underftood  : I will  beg  leave  therefore  to  give  another  expla- 
nation of  La6todorum.  The  word  Lac  is  lake  or  ftream  in 
various  places ; LaBo  is  the  ablative.  The  term  Dor,  implies 
often  an  inclofed  border  or  camp  : But  taking  the  aforefaid 
ending  To  for  an  inflexion  of  Tau , water  or  ftream,  the 
Saxons  tranflated  the  name  of  this  place  To,  Tow,  and  Tofe- 
eeajler,  or  the  water  camp.  In  this,  however,  they  have 
dropped  Lac,  and  taken  its  ablative  ending  as  their  tranfta- 
tion.  It  appears,  notwithftanding,  highly  probable,  that 
Tocejler,  or  Towccjlcr, , is  the  fite  of  this  old  ftation  : for  when 
we  confider  that  this  place  lies  on  the  Watling-ftreet,  that  its 
diftance  agrees  with  one  of  the  numbers  in  Antonine,  and 
that  the  ending  in  Ceajlcr  generally  denotes  a camp ; we  may 
perhaps  rightly  fix  La&odorum  at  Towcefter,  where  authors 
report,  that  the  remains  of  a camp  have  been  difcovered. 

• 

ISANTA-VARIA  and  BENNA-VENNA,  M.P.  12. 

Burrow-Hill . 

Ifanna-varia,  unknown  in  import,  I explained  in  ano- 
ther publication  :*  I have  in  the  following  correfted  my 
former  labour. — It  is  derived  from  Is,  water.  An,  a diminu- 
tive, and  Faria,  from  Bar  or  Far,  an  head  or  hill.  Daventry 
comes  from  Dav,  a ftream,  En,  a diminutive,  and  Tre,  writ- 
ten for  Tir  or  Ter,  land. 

BuckfesTR-E,  in  Doomfday,  is  now  BuckfaJlL eigh  ; in  which  v 
Leigh,  implying  land,  has  been  fubftituted  for  Tre.  But 

* Monthly  Magazine,  where  I endeavoured  to  explain  the  names  of 
several  stations. 
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Tre  was  In  tins  word  pronounced  Ter  or  Tir,  which  is  Gaelic 
for  land.  It  is,  however,  pronounced  Tre,  in  Cornwall  and 
other  places ; and  is  fa  id  to  mean  “ a town,  a village,  or 
gentleman’s  feat;”  and  Dr.  Pryce  calls  it  rr  an  original  word.” 
But  houfes  borrowed  their  names  from  the  common  names  of 
land,  and  land  itfelf  is  the  import  of  Ton  or  Town.  When 
we  fpeak  of  our  houfes  we  hill  call  them  our  lands;  and  the 
King’s  towns  are  called  Tenur-Regis.  I have  thus  explained 
the  little  word  Tke,  which,  tho’  only  a mole-hill,  has  long 
been  accounted  a mountain. 

ljanna-njana  might  take  its  name  partly  from  a fpring  oil 
Burrow-Hill,  where  was  the  original  lite  of  this  flation. 
Burrow  is  a name,  to  which  we  have  every  day  fome 
reference,  tho’  we  have  never  analyfed  it. — The  words 
Berry,  Bury,  Borow,  Borough,  and  Burrow,  have  been  un- 
known in  their  original  and  various  fignifications  to  all  our 
writers. — /or  Y is  Gaelic  for  little;  and  the  diminutives 
of  Bear,  Bcr,  Bor,  and  Bur ; border,  head,  &c.  in  gene- 
ral ufe,  are  Berry  and  Bury.  Berry,  when  referred  to  the 
tops  of  hills,  may  be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  word  Bearradh. 
Bir  or  Ber,  water ; and  Bar,  or  its  infle&ion  Ber,  an  head, 
&c.  may  alfo  in  compofition  of  names,  be  found  with  dimi- 
nutive endings.  Berry,  taken  for  granted  as  implying  top, 
and  being  found  in  names  which  have  referred  to  fomething 
in  bottoms,  has  been  fuppofed  by  Kennet,  Spelman,  and  other 
antiquaries,  to  have  implied  tops  and  bottoms : But  neither 
is  implied  in  this  word  further  than  it  means  little  top,  little 
border,  little  ftream,  little  bottom,  &c. 

The  words  Berry,  Bury,  Borow,  Burrow,  and  Borough, 
are  faid  to  have  originally  meant  hill ; but  as  etymologies 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  roots  of  words,  they  have 
been  unable  to  account  for  this  meaning. — Ber,  Bor , or  Bur 
are  then  derived  in  their  roots  from  A,  an  hill  or  riling  ground, 
pronounced  Au,  and  changed  to^r,  Er,  and  Ur.  Thefe  words 
are  from  the  Gaelic,  and  imply  border,  riling  ground,  or 
hill ; and  with  B prefixed,  the  fame  as  mentioned  of  B and 
P in  the  5th  elfay : To  thefe,  if  we  add  the  diminutive  Y, 
we  have  the  word  Berry  or  Bury , Or,  Er,  and  Ur  then  may 
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be  head,  brink,  or  border,  to  which  B has  been  prefixed  in 
Bor,  Ber,  and  Bur. — After  R,  the  letters  D and  T were 
fometimes  added  to  ftrengthen  the  found,  and  hence  the 
word  Bord  is  Gaelic  for  border. — The  vowels  E,  0,  and  U, 
often  changed  to  / or  Y ; and  hence  Byr  was  likewife  in  com- 
petition border.  I have  fhewn  that  Ic  may  imply  border 
land;  and  Ig  will  imply  the  fame,  and  this  being  often  the 
lituation  of  banks,  of  mounds,  and  fortrefles,  the  compound 
word  By  rig  became  a name  for  a raifed  border  or  a fortrefs. — 
But  Acha  or  Acb,  a mound,  would  change  to  Agb,  to  Ugb, 
and  to  Ougb,  and  imply  in  old  names  the  fame  as  Igh. — Bur 
or  Bor,  in  Boro-w,  Burow,  or  Borough,  is  derived  as  above; 
but  Oil  or  O-w  is  often  an  augment,  as  in  the  Danou , named 
by  the  Romans  Danubius ; and  the  difference  between  our 
Berrys  and  Burrows  in  this  cafe  will  be,  that  the  firff  are  ge- 
nerally fmall  hills,  or  hills  with  fmall  tops  j and  the  fecond 
are  fometimes  larger,  or  hills  with  larger  tops,  Thefe  of  old 
were  fortified  or  walled,  wer e.  places  offafety,  were  accounted 
caflles  and  camps,  from  camps  of  old  being  formed  upon 
them ; and  in  procefs  of  time,  all  fortified  or  walled  towns, 
being  places  offafety,  were,  according  to  law  writers,  named 
Boroughs  : Lafily,  Boroughs  being  places  of  fafety,  the  name 
was  transferred  from  tbe  places  to  tbe  people,  who  became  fafe- 
guards  of  each  other ; and  bodies  of  ten  families,  who  be- 
came fuch  fafeguards,  were  at  length  called  boroughs.  I 
have  now  explained  thefe  terms  in  the  belt  manner  I can. 

Bennaventa  or  Bennavenna,  alfo  unknown  in  import, 
comes  from  Beinn,  an  headland ; and  since  V and  B,  as  letters, 
have  the  fame  power,  Venna  or  Vcnta  is  derived  from  the 
fame  : But  camps  of  old  being  fixed  on  heads,  Venta,  near 
Norwich,  was  tranflated  Caftor  or  Cailtor,  which  is  camp  ; 
and  hence  Bennaventa  may  mean  the  headland  camp.  But  as 
Ta  was  a plural  ending,  I fhould  not  be  furprifed  if  this  word 
alfo  implied  the  head  land  camps. 

Camps,  forts,  towns,  villages,  and  refting  places  took  the 
ancient  names  of  thelands  on  which  they  Hood,  and  hence  we 
have  feldom  any  particular  names  for  thefe  in  very  ancient 
appellations.  The  word  Ton,  originally  land,  was  given 
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as  a name  to  the  erections  upon  it.  Ais,  Gaelic  for  an  hill, 
is  alfo  the  name  of  a fort.  The  word  Ham , originally  bor- 
der, has  been  ufed  for  village,  town,  &c.  Cofan  implies  a 
footway,  in  which  Cos  is  foot,  and  An,  the  land  or  road. 
Greaflann  is  an  inn;  and  this  word  literally  means  a gueft- 
houfe,  in  which  Lann  implies  land,  as  well  as  houfe.  I 
have,  in  the  3d  effay,  lhewn  that  Atm  in  Annin,  means  the 
army,  and  In,  the  land  or  road.  Hence  then  words  for  land 
or  border  land,  were  chofen  for  names  of  roads  and  of  inns  : 
And  In  or  Inn  too,  was  thus  adopted  : For  an  inn  houfe  means 
a road  houfe;  and  by  the  fu'ppreffion  of  houfe.  Inn  itfelf  be- 
came the  name  for  a road  houfe,  or  for  a houfe  ot  accommo- 
dation. In  like  manner  Vin  or  Ven,  being  uled  the  fame  as 
In,  as  {hewn  in  Magio  Vinnib,  would  naturally  imply  the 
fame.  To  the  letter  N a T was  often  added,  and  hence  Ven 
became  Vent.  To  the  ftrotig  ending  in  T an  A was  fometimes 
annexed  to  recover  the  voice  from  dwelling  on  the  fyllable; 
and  hence  Venia  is  an  Inn  in  the  Spanifh,  and  in  that  language 
it  alfo  means  a fale  for  goods,  or  a place  of  fale  for  them. 
From  the  Ventas  being  refling  places,  inns,  or  places  of  ac- 
commodation, paiTage,  trade,  &:c.  fome  ot  them  became 
%/  towns,  forts,  and  camps,  as  our  Vaita  Brig  arum,  Venia  Silu- 
rum,  and  Venia  lcenorum ; names  which  have  perhaps  never 
been  rightly  underflood,  rendered,  or  traced. 

This  word  has  been  fuppofed  to  mean  “ Bcnavov,  or  the 
head  of  the  river,”  by  Pennant  and  others,  from  the  Non  run- 
ning underneath  this  hill.  But  Bcnnd  and  Venn  a are  mod 
likely  diftinft  words,  at  lead  intended  to  be  of  different 
meanings.  If  we  fuppofc  this  term  originally  divided  into 
Beam  and  Aven , even  then  the  tranllation  of  thefe  authors 
will  be  wrong  : For  Aven  will  mean  what  it  is  here,  the  little 
water.  SUppofihg  Aven  then  to  import  this,  Bcnnavcnna  will 
imply  the  fame  as  tfaniiavana,  and  will  be  another  name  for 
the  fame  place.  On  the  contrary,  if  Bennavcnna  fhould 
have  been  a camp,  nearer  the  dreet  as  many  fuppole,  then  I 
fhould  not  look  for  a tranllation  of  Ifannavaria  in  this  name, 
nor  place  its  fite  on  Burough-Hill.  But  I conceive,  as  Benin 
implies  an  head,  and  Varia  the  fame,  that  Burrow-hill  is  the 
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place  meant  in  both  words;  and  unlefs  there  had  been  two 
Inch  heads  as  thefe  names  demand,  nearly  in  the  fame  place, 
which  is  not  the  cafe,  I cannot  imagine  that  thefe  two  like 
names  refer  to  more  than  one  headland ; and  fo  authors  have 
given  themfelves  much  unneceffary  trouble,  to  diftinguifh 
one  of  thefe  names  from  another,  where  no  difference  could 
take  place. 

Bennaveuta  then  may  imply  the  head  land  camps  as  above- 
mentioned,  and  take  in  all  within  the  range  of  this  old  fet- 
tlement  or  hill.  But  there  is  one  part  of  thefe  works  which 
antiquaries  luppofe  to  have  been  Bennavenna,  and  which 
they  call  Burnt  Walls ; and  here  again  they  miftake  in  fixing 
the  name  to  this  particular  fpot : For  Burnt  Walls  too  is  a 
name  which  may  refer  to  all  the  works  on  this  hill.  We 
have  in  Effex  Burnizvood,  named  alfo  Brentwood.  Ber  is 
fometimes  written  Bre , and  hence  Ber-en,  head  or  hill  land, 
has  been  in  various  isftances  contrafted  to  Bern  and  Burn , 
and  changed  to  Bren  : To  the  ending  in  N a T was  often 
added,  and  hence  Burnt  and  Brent  in  the  names  of  places. 
The  word  Wall  comes  from  Balia,  changed  to  Walla  and  Wall, 
and  means  a wall,  fortrefs,  or  camp.  Walls  is  the  plural, 
which  with  Burnt  or  Brent  will  imply  the  headland  walls  or 
camps,  and  which  is  what  Bennaventa  may  import. 

TRIPONTIO,  M.  ?.  12.  Cathor/t. 

This  has  been  accounted  a Roman  name  for  three  bridges, 
“ But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  fays  Dr.  Stukeley,  that  the 
Romans  would  make  a bridge  over  this  rill,  or  one  fo  entirely 
large  as  to  denominate  the  town.”  The  Do6tor,  therefore, 
among  others,  gives  another  derivation  and  fails.  Tri  may 
be  derived  as  Tri,  habitation,  or  as  Tre,  from  Tir  or  Ter,  or 
it  may  come  fr.om  Triath,  and  this  from  Aithe  or  Ai,  an  hill. 
Pont  is  an  old  word  for  point.  Rugby,  accounted  this  Ration 
by  Horfley,  was  called  in  D.  Day  Rocheberric ; but  the  diliance 
from  Benonis  is  too  great ; and  its  names  agree  not  with  Tri- 
pontiurn.  Lilborn  is  therefore  faidby  authors  to  be  the  place  ; 
but  tho’  caftles,  trenches,  pavements,  remain  here ; and 
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the  difiance  is  not  fo  wide  as  Rugby -}  yet  its  name  agrees  not 
with  Tripontium.  Sbaugbwell,  Sbotuel,  or  Shovel  is  likewife 
Rated  to  have  been  this  Ration,  and  this  name  might  better. 
a°ree  with  the  old  Celtic  one ; but  the  diftance  here  is  too 
little.  At  Catborf)  there  are  remains,  and  this  place  and  Lil- 
born  are  accounted  one  fettlement.  [ fliall  therefore  attend 
to  Catborf)  only.  In  compofition,  the  roots  for  land  take 
many  prefixes : And  as  On,  land,  takes  D in  Don ; fo  Or, 
border  or  point,  takes  a D in  Apple^r-?,  and  other  names  on 
borders.  Moreover  Ham,  border,  takes  a P in  Harnp- fifire. 
In  like  manner  Dor,  ufed  as  the  border  or  point,  has  a P added 
in  Duffeh&r/) : But  Dorp  and  Thorp  are  the  fame ; and  each 
originally  meant  the  border,  point,  &c.  Cathorp  is  on  the 
Watling-fireet,  at  a proper  difianee  from  Benonis.  Cau  or 
Cat  may  imply  hill,  or  be  a fynonyme  of  Tri,  in  Tripontium. 
Thorp  is  a fynonyme  of  Pont,  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
Cautborp,  Cattborp,  or  Catborp  may  therefore  be  a t ran flati on 
of  this  Ration.  Thus  have  I attempted  another  unknown 
term,  but  the  reader  may  conceive  that  the  exad  place  of 
this  Ration  is  as  yet  not  afcertair.ed. 

BENONIS,  9.  Copjlon. 

Benon,  from  Benin,  an  head,  and  On,  land,  implies  the 
head  land.  This  Ration  is.  or  was.  in  the  parifh  of  Copjlon, 
which  is  a tranflation,  and  means  alfo  the  head  land. 

At  the  place  where  the  fofle  erodes  the  Watling-fireet, 
there  is  ere&ed  an  handfome  obelilk,  with  a Latin  infeription 
purporting  that  the  Vcnones  here  kept  their  quarters.  The  in- 
feriptions  at  Brockley-hill,  and  at  this  place,  are  not  the  only 
fanciful  monuments,  arifing  from  mifconceptions  of  ancient 
terms.  Benon  and  Venon,  being  names  for  headland,  and 
this  headland  being  the  chief  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom, 
it  took  its  name  from  the  principal  features  of  the  country. 


MANDUESSEDO*  M.P.  12. 

Mancejier , Warwick. 

Is  faid  to  be  derived  “ from  a quarry  of  free-ftone  which 
lies  near  it,  and  to  have  been  given  from  the  ftone  there  dug 
and  hewed : For  it  is  dated  by  Camden,  that  in  the  Britilh, 
Maen  is  a ftone,  and  Fofward,  digging  ; and  thefe  joined  to- 
gether, are  conceived  aptly  to  exprefs  Manduelledum.”  But 
I fee  no  connection  between  digging  and  ftone,  and  the 
features  of  this  ftation.  Digging  and  ftone  imply  neither 
hill,  valley,  plain,  ftream,  camp,  nor  manfion,  nor  can  the 
derivation  of  any  thing  referring  to  other  features  of  nature 
be  deduped  from  them.  The  word  Mon,  varied  to  Man,  may 
imply  an  hill,  and  Sed,  a feat,  camp,  or  ftation.  The  Saxons 
tranflated  it  the  hill  camp,  in  which  they  rendered  only  the 
above  fyllables,  and  from  which  I fuppofe  that  the  word  may 
have  been  written  by  the  Romans  Mandufedo,  and  that  the 
Saxons  fuppofed  Du  or  D the  ending  only  of  Man. 

ETOCETO,  M.P.  16.  Wall,  Staffordshire. 

This  place  may  have  been  named  Etoc,  and  is  not  fully 
tranflated  by  the  Saxons  in  Wall.  El  is  derived  from  Aube, 
an  hill,  which  changes  to  Ait  and  El.  Oc  means  the  land  or 
fortrefs,  and  the  word  the  hill  land,  or  hill  camp.  JFall 
comes  from  Balia,  a fortrefs,  and  not  from  the  old  walls  of 
the  place  as  all  our  writers  imagine. 

If  Etoceto  come  from  Etocet  or  Etofet , Et  will  be  derived  as 
before.  Cet,  Set,  or  Sed  means  as  in  the  laft,  the  feat,  the 
camp,  or  ftation. 

PENNOCRUCIO,  M.P.  12.  Perhaps Brewood. 

A Welfh  gentleman  of  Mr.  Reynolds’s  acquaintance  ren- 
dered this  word  by  Pen-crych,  which  implied  he  conceived  a 
rpugb  bead.  The  fttuation  of  Pennocrucio  is  unknown,  and 

* The  Essedum  was  a war  chariot,  to  which  this  camp  may  have 
been  likened ; or  rather  perhaps  the  war  chariot  may  have  taken  in 
name  from  a word  for  a camp. 
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Pen- cruc  will  be  found  to  have  other  meanings,  and  thefe  to 
exprefs  more  appropriately  the  features  of  nature,  than  rough 
bead. — Penkridge  has  been  accounted  the  place;  but  this  town 
is  two  miles  at  lead:  from  the  road,  and  on  a marfh  ; agrees 
not  with  the  name;  nor  does  the  diftance  anfwer  to  the  Iter. 
Pennocrucio  is  further  Rated  by  authors  to  be  on  the  Penb, 
from  which  they  fuppofe  it  took  its  name. — The  word  Pen  is 
head : Cruc  may  come  from  Crioch , an  end  or  territory.  Near 
High-gate  we  have  Cru$-End,  in  which  End  is  the  fame  as 
Cruc.  Croc  is  alfo  horn,  arid  Crude , in  Doorafday  Book,  So- 
merfet,  is  now  called  Crewk-born.  Hence  Pennocrucio  means 
the  head  land  end,  or  the  head  land  territory* 

The  only  town  which  anfwers  to  diftances  in  this  Iter,  and 
which  has  any  remains,  is  Brcwood,  in  Doomfda'y  “ Breudc." 
“ Which  place  is  faid  in  Gough’s  Camden  to  have  been  art 
old  Roman  city,  and  in  plowing  the  fields,  that  they  fre- 
quently find  Roman  coins,  and  other  antiquities.” 

It  was  anciently  common  to  call  old  camps,  battle  placet 
and  war  places.  The  word  Crioch  alfo  means  war,  and  hence 
the  war  head  land,  or  the  head  land  camp,  may  have  been 
the  import  of  Pennocrucio.  I have  now  given  my  reader  all 
the  information  I can  on  this  name,  leaving  him  to  adopt  or 
rejeCt  whatever  he  pleafes  in  his  fearch  of  Pennocrucio. 

The  fituation  of  Brcwood  is  to  me  unknown ; l cannot 
therefore  compare  its  features  with  names : But  Bre  implies 
an  head  land. — From  whence  Ude  is  derived  is  not  fo  eafily 
traced,  for  I do  not  conceive  that  it  meant  a wood  : Sup- 
pofing  it  then  to  imply  the  fame  as  Cruc,  an  end,  it  may  have 
come  from  Odb,  changed  to  Udb,  which  means  the  fharp 
end  or  point  of  any  thing.  But  Ude  may  be  a contraction  of 
Unde,  which  may  be  an  inflexion  of  a word  for  land,  or  may 
come  from  Ad,  water,  changed  to  XJd,  or  Ude,  in  either  of 
which  cafes  it  will  not  anfwer  to  Crue,  an  end,  tho’  it  may 
deferibe  the  fituation  of  Breudc.  Thefe  particulars  are  ftated 
to  promote  further  examination.  1 have  feen  no  author  who 
fuppofes  this  to  be  the  old  town ; and  yet  there  is  no  other 
place  befides,  which  anfwers  in  fituation,  in  name,  in  dif- 
tance, and  in  remains,  to  Pennocrucio. 


UXACONIO,  M.P.  12.  Place  uncertain. 

Is  fcarcely  traceable  in  lituation,  fo  eompleatly  has  Vulcan 
filled  the  country.  Uxaconio  is  faid  to  be  Ohn-yate,  or  Red- 
Hill,  near  Okenyate. — Ux  is  water,  //  may  mean  lull,  or  be 
a contraction  of  An,  a diminutive,  or  of  An,  land  j or  which 
is  moft  likely,  be  a Roman  termination.  Con  or  Cun,  from 
En,  ufually  varied  to  On  or  Un,  (as  in  Ton  or  Tun,  land), 
means  in  Man-cunium  or  Man-chcjler,  the  camp : In  Un- 
conium,  in  which  Ur  is  border,  it  meant  alfo  camp:  It  will 
therefore  mean  in  Uxa-conium,  the  camp  likewile ; and  the 
whole  word  Uxacomum  will  imply,  the  water  camp. — Oken- 
yate agrees  not  with  diitances,  nor  does  the  name  feem  to 
correfpond  with  Ufaconium.  (*  Red  Hill”  feems  to  anfwer  no 
better,  and  unlefs  fome  name  of  a manor,  in  which  thefe 
places  lie,  ihould  convey  the  fenfe  of  the  old  name,  I think 
we  fhould  hefitate  about  the  fite  of  this  Ration.  I muft 
therefore  here  allow  the  obligations  which  exploring  antiqua- 
ries have  laid  me  under,  in  giving  me  lufficient  data  in  other 
inftances  to  proceed  upon  ; and  with  future  travellers  more 
fuccefs  in  deferibing  the  fites  of  old  camps,  and  in  fearching 
for  their  ancient  names. 


VIRICONIO,  or  URICONIO,  M.  P.  1 1.  Wroxctcr. 

We  unfortunately  run  to  the  Antipodes  for  the  names  of 
places,  and  overlook  the  real  fituations.  Uriconium  has  been 
derived  from  the  Wrehn,  tho’  this  hill  is  at  fome  diftance 
from  it,  and  hath  been  called  by  the  Saxons  Wrekinceajler. 

“ It  is  impoflible,  fays  Mr.  Gough,  to  look  at  the  fituation 
of  Wroxeter  under  the  preeminent  Wrekin,  and  not  be  con- 
vinced that  its  name  is  to  be  derived  from  this  natural  pyra- 
mid, and  that  the  Romans  adopted  a Britifh  name  in  their 
pronunciation  of  Uriconium,  Wriconium,  fynonymous  to  the 
prefent  Wrekin,  q.  d.  Wrekinceafter.” 

Mr.  Whitaker  differs  from  all  other  antiquaries  in  this 
name,  and  by  fplitting  the  fir  ft  fyllable  of  Uriconium,  makes 
its  etymon  Y Eicon  Cacr — the  city  of  Kings. 

e 4 
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Appellations  adopted  as  etymons  are  often  diverting;  and 
changes  of  names  to  fanciful  peculiarities  are  generally  amu- 
fing  : I could  quote  inapplicable  terms  to  enliven  our  ftory ; 
but  I cannot  always  pafs  them  by  without  examination.  Uri- 
conium  muft  therefore  be  analyfed.  Its  defeent  mull  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  reft  on  imagination,  nor  allowed  to  be  capricioufly 
difledted,  or  whimfically  disjointed. — Old  names  deferibe  fitua - 
I tions : — And  the  fite  and  name  of  Uricobium  fuit  not  the  fea- 
tures and  name  of  the  Wrekin.  The  Saxons  indeed,  as  well 
as  our  own  writers,  fuppofed  that  the  Wrekin  gave  name  to 
this  famous  old  town. — The  reader  has  often  found  thefe 
people  miflake ; and  I muft  again  prove  them,  not  to  be 
infallible  guides.  The  imports  of  thefe  old  names  then  fhall 
decide  this  point;  and  here  I have  no  uncertain  terms  to 
explain. 

One  of  the  tides  of  Uriconium  lays  on  the  border  of  the  Se- 
vern, another  on  a fmall  rivulet ; and  like  many  other  Ro- 
man Rations,  it  was  lituated  near  the  confluence  of  the  two 
ftreams. — The  word  Ur  means  border  or  point,  On  is  land, 
and  with  C prefixed  it  implies  inclofed  land  or  camp  : The 
word  means,  what  it  really  was,  the  camp  of  the  point  cr 
border. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  the  Wrekin  means.  The  word  Ere  is 
hill : It  comes  from  Braigbe  or  Bregbe , pronounced  and  writ- 
ten Bre  and  Bri.  Its  root  is  Aigbe  or  Eigbe , an  hill. — G in 
old  terms  is  often  changed  to  C. — Thus  Blaigbc,  an  hill,  is 
often  changed  to  Black,  as  in  Blaigdon,  written  alfo  Black- 
down.  I have  referred  to  fuch  changes  in  the  river  Dee. 
Bregbe  then  in  like  manner  will  change  to  Breg  or  Brec ; and 
as  B often  changes  to  V,  and  this  to  W,*  Breg  and  Brec  will 
change  to  Wreg  and  Wrcc  in  old  names.  We  have  accordingly 
Wreg- Hill,  in  Northumberland,  where  Wreg  means  hill,  an4 
the  fame  as  Wrcc  or  Wrek,  in  the  Wrekin.  The  word  In  is 
land,  and  Wrekin  will  imply,  what  it  is,  tbe  bill  or  bead  land. 
From  this  it  is  eafily  feen  that  neither  of  thefe  names  came 
from  the  other ; and  that  their  imports  are  totally  unlike. 


* See  Lhuyd’s  Arcbceologia. 
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I here  clofe  my  comment  on  this  long  Iter,  where  it  now 
runs  into  Wales,  a principality  which  I {hall  not  enter.  I may, 
however,  intimate  that  Varis  means  the  little  head  : It  is  now 
Bodfari,  the  little  head  town. — Conovio  means  the  water  camp: 
It  is  now  Caer  Hen , which  alfo  implies  the  water  camp,  tho’ 
it  is  generally  underftood  by  antiquaries  to  mean  the  old  city. 
But  as  Av  or  Ov,  in  Conovium,  implies  water,  fo  here  An, 
varied  to  En,  and  afpirated  becomes  Hen,  and  means  the 
fame.  I have  here  taken  the  liberty  of  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  Hen  in  our  old  names.  This  word,  erroneoufly  fuppofed 
to  come  from  the  Welfh,  and  to  imply  old,  has  produced 
many  laughable  derivations.  We  have  in  confequence  of  it 
our  old  towns,  and  our  old  hills ; but  altho’  we  have  our  new 
towns,  we  have  never  gone  fo  far  (except  in  the  cafe  of 
Cijhury  hereafter  to  be  mentioned),  as  to  form  new  hills  for 
old  fettlements. 


RICHARD,  ITER.  II. 


A Segontio  Viricovium  ujque  M.  P.  73,  fic : 

Heriri  Monte  25  Tommen  y Mur  in  Maentrwg 
Mediolano  - 25  Said  to  be  on  the  Tanad 
Rotunio  - - 12  Rowton,  Road  Land 
Viriconio  - 11  Wroxeter. 

Dr.  Stukeley  fays,  that  “ Herirus  Mons  has  its  name  from 
the  eagles  inhabiting  the  place.”  But  Heriri,  in  Heriri  Monte f 
comes  from  Eirr,  fnow,  and  Ire,  land. 

This  Iter  runs  on  the  South  Watling-ftreet  from  Segont  to 
Tommen  y Mur,  thence  to  Bala  on  the  Tanad,  and  nearly 
where  the  Roman  road  erodes  from  Caerfws  to  Chefter,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  loft  ftation  Mediolanum.  It  runs 
thence  on  the  north  ftde  of  the  Brythen,  and  is  obfeurely 
traceable  to  Rowton  and  Wroxeter. 


RICHARD,  ITER.  Ill 


T 


Richard,  her.  3. 


Antonijie , llcr.  9. 


Sites  Stations. 


Durolituai  ...  15&  6 
Ceefaromagum  I6&26 
Canoniura  12 

t . 

Camalodunum  9 & 8 


Leighton 6 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Colchefler 


Hiehard  fays  Camu-\ 
loduno  Coionia  Jf 


Durofito 12 

Csefaro  Mago  . . . . If) 
Cauonio, 15 

Camaloduno  ....  9 


Ibi  erat  Templum 
Claudii  Arx Trium- 
phal is  et  Imago  Vic- 
toria De». 

Ad  Siurium  Amnem  b 
Et  finibus  Trinoban- 
tum  Cenimannos 
advenis. 

Cambretonio  ....  15 

Sito  Mago  22 

VentaCenom  ....  23 


Camborico  Colonia 
Duroliponte  ....  20 
Du  mo  Mago  ....  20 
Ifinis  20 

Lindn  ...... » 18,  20 


Ad  Anfam 6 


Cambretonium  ..  15 

Sitomagum  22 

Venta  Iceno- 
rum  ..... 

Iter.  5* 

Jcianos  31 

Camboricum  ....  35 
Durolipontem  25&  18 

Durobrivas 35 

Caufennim 30 

Lindum  26,  36,  & 30 


Border  of  the  Stour  6 


Brettenham 15 

Thetford 22 

Caftor,  nr.Norwich  31 

Thetford 31 

Chefterford 35 

Huntingdon  ....  25 
Chefterton  & Caflor  20 
Uncertain,  perhaps 

Ancafter 25 

Lincoln 18 


}3l&3‘2 


In  this  Iter  there  are  so  many  uncertain  stations,  that  we  cannot  trace  the  roads. 
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DUROSITO,  M.  P.  Place  unknown. 

From  Dur,  water,  and  Sit  or  Site,  head,  road,  hill,  or  feat. 
Low  Leighton  lies  on  the  fide  of  an  hill  near  the  river  Lea. 
This  place  anfvvers  in  diftance  to  one  of  Antonine’s  numerals, 
and  has  remains.  Rumford,  on  the  road  to  Colchefter,  an- 
fwers  to  a numeral  of  Richard’s,  and  means  the  ford  place ; 
boafts  of  no  remains,  and  its  name  proves  not  a common  fitu- 
ation  with  the  old  one.  By  the  road  of  Leighton  the  crofting 
of  many  branches  of  the  ftream  were  avoided. 

CAESAROMAGO,  M.  P.  Place  unknown. 

This  place  is  unknown.  Mr.  Reynolds  fuppofes  it  to  have 
been  at  Widford,  “ where  a confiderable  quantity  of  Roman 
bricks  and  tiles  have  been  found  with  other  marks  of  a Ra- 
tion.” It  is  a mile  fouth  of  Chelmsford.  Other  writers  fay 
that  the  old  road  ran  thro’ Writtle.  There  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  Mr.  R’s  fuppofition. 


CANONIO,  M.  P.  Unknown. 

Canonio  means  the  lake  land,  from  Can,  a lake,  and  On, 
land  5 but  where  to  place  it  I know  not.  Canfield,  would  be 
a perfeft  tranflation,  but  no  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
in  this  place,  tho’  it  lies  near  the  itinerary  diftance  from  Co- 
lonia.  To  afeertain  the  towns  in  this  iter,  fome  travelling 
commentators  take  the  dire<5t  road  to  Colchefter,  and  find  no 
information  : Others  go  more  fouth,  and  are  flopped  at  Mal- 
don  : Whilft  a third  party  fleer  north  and  reach  Dunmow. 
Moft  of  thefe,  however,  conlider  themfelves  right,  when 
they  arrive  at  Colchefter.  In  the  interim  Camalodunum  is 
difputed  by  a few : For  by  fplitting  the  firfl:  fyllable,  and 
adding  M to  the  remainder,  Maldon  is  formed  But  this 
fplitting  of  fyllables  divides  not  the  antiquities,  adjufts  not 
the  diftances,  nor  elucidates  the  names ; and  in  all  thefe  re- 
fpe&s,  Colchefter  has  behaved  very  unhandfomely  to  Maldon. 
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CAMULODUNUM,  M.P.  Colchejler. 

Camalodunum  is  Rated  by  fome  to  be  merely  the  title  of  a, 
eanip,  and  to  come  from  Camuhi' \,  the  Britith  Mars,  and  Du- 
num, a town.  Mr.  Baxter  derives  it  from  Cam  a la'un  ui  dun , 
which  means,  he  Rates,  a temple  or  a town  on  an  hill  at  the 
winding  of  a river:  CoJonia  is  derived  by  authors  from  Colann, 
which  they  render  a current  of  waters.  Lattly,  and  what  is 
moft  celebrated  in  ftory,  ColcheRer  has  been  derived  from 
King  Coel  the  fecond,  who  is  faid  to  have  repaired  and  beau- 
tified this  town,  and  to  have  given  it  the  name  of  Cayr  Cod. 
Thefe  are  the  reputed  origins  of  the  names  for  ColcheRer^ 
which  exhibit  fancy  and  unikilfulnefs  fufficient. 

Mr.  Morant  found  by  Antonine  that  from  London  to  Co- 
lonia,  in  a journey  toCarlifle,  thro’ Caefaromagus  and  Colonia, 
it  was  52  miles  : And  that  from  London  to  Venta,  in  another 
journey,  thro’  Caefaromagus  and  Camalodunum,  it  was  alfo  5-2 
miles.  And  from  thefe  premifes  only  he  concludes  (exadtly 
as  other  authors)  that  Camulodunum  and  Colonia  are  the 
fame  place.  But  this  proves  nothing,  except  you  can  fhew 
that  Colonia  and  Camalodunum  were  in  the  fame  old  road, 
the  veRiges  of  which  are  now  loti,  and  that  one  flood  in  the 
fame  place  as  the  other. 

The  following  is  therefore  intended  more  clearly  to  fliew, 
that  thefe  words  (land  for  one  another  in  the  Itinerary. 

Ptolemy  writes  this  name  Camudlhan,  Antonine,  Camulo- 
dunum. It  was  alfo  named  Colonia,  whether  from  the  head- 
land on  which  it  lies,  or  from  being  a colony  of  the  Romans, 
or  from  both,  the  reader  will  judge.  It  was  called  by  the 
Britons  Caer  Colon,  and  this  not  only  defcribed  the  place,  but 
gave  name  to  the  Rream. 

In  eflay  6th,  Cam  has  been  proved  to  mean  head  or  water, 
in  names  of  places,  according  as  its  root  may  have  proceeded 
from  a term  for  hill,  or  from  one  for  water  or  tlream.  But 
as  Ud,  in  Camudlhan,  was  derived  from  Ad,  water.  Cam  in 
this  name  mull  be  head.  Further  if  Cumudlhan  and  Camulo - 

i 

dun  are  fynonymes,  Ud  and  Ul  will  mean  the  fame ; accor- 
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dingly  Av,  water,  varies  in  names  to  Au,  Al,  01,  and  VI. 

Col  alfo,  in  Colonia,  means  head,  and  On  is  an  inflexion  of 
An,  water.  Cam  then  and  Col  in  thefe  names  are  fynonymes, 
as  are  alfo  Al,  01,  or  Ul,  as  well  as  On-,  and  hence  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  rationally  refolving  tliefe  names. 

lft.  In  Camudlhan — Camud  means  the  water  head,  and 
Lban  is  land  or  camp. 

2d.  In  Camulodunufn — Camul  means  the  water  head,  and 
Dunum,  land  or  camp. 

3d.  In  Colonia — Colon  means  the  water  head,  and  la, 
territory. 

4th.  Cacr  Colon  is  then  the  water  head  city  or  camp. 

5th.  Colon,  Colon,  or  Colne,  as  a ftream,  is  the  head  water. 

dth.  Colon  or  Colnecbejier  is  the  water  head  camp. 

7th.  Colobejler  is  the  head  camp. 

In  ancient  times  fettlements  were  defcribed  by  their  natu- 
ral features,  and  camps  often  took  thefe  names.  We  have 
here  ffiewn  that  Camulodunum  and  Colonia  were  fynonymous 
names,  and  that  they  referred  to  the  fame  features  of  nature: 
This  is  one  ftep  more  towards  a proof,  or  probable  conjecture 
if  you  pleafe,  that  thefe  places  were  the  fame.  We  had  be- 
fore given  their  like  diftances — we  have  now  fhewn  their  like 
features  ; and  if  we  confider  in  addition  to  this,  that  Ad 
Anfam,  or  the  water  border,  is  fixed  on  a point  of  the  Stour, 
3 7 miles  from  Thetford  on  one  fide,  or  to  6 from  Camulodu- 
num on  this,  or  the  oppofitc  fide;  and  that  there  is  no  other 
place,  except  Colobejler,  exactly  6 miles  from  Ad  Anfam,  or 
the  Stour  border,  to  the  weft;  and  52  miles  from  London  on 
the  eaft,  which  has  old  camps ; or  can  fhcw  probable  re- 
mains, to  compare  with  its  fynonymous  names,  as  above 
found;  we  lhall  from  thence  have  much  more  certain  grounds 
to  conclude  that  Colchefter  is  Colonia  and  Camulodunum, 
than  from  the  limited  premifes  which  Mr:  Morant  and  others 
have  in  dire£t  argument  produced  upon  this  fubje£t. 

I ffiall  clofe  this  with  mentioning  that  Carnal,  Camol,  or 
Camul  means  the  fame.  The  A,  0,  and  U were  anciently 
ufed  for  each  other,  and  therefore  all  the  diferiminations  of 
authors  on  thefe  readings,  whether  from  coins  or  otherwiffc. 
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have  arifen  from  ignorance  of  the  ancient  ufe  of  thefie  vowels. 
But  my  readers  will  guefs,  that  withotit  knowing  the  imports 
of  old  names,  commentators  mutt  often  have  written  learn- 
edly upon  them. 

To  corroborate  what  I have  here  written,  and  to  fix  this 
town,  my  Colchefter  friends  will  attend  me  to 

AD  ANSAM,  or  AD  STURIUM  AMNEM,  M.P.  6. 

To  the  IVatcr  Border  6. 

**  Six  miles,  fays  Camden,  from  Camalodunum,  Antoninus 
fixes  a place,  which  he  calls  * Ad  Anfam.’  I once  imagined 
this  might  be  fome  boundary  of  the  colony  of  Camalodunum, 
refembling  an  Anfa,  or  handle.” 

“ Ad  Anfam,  fays  Mr.  Gough,  feems  to  be  the  moft  un- 
determined nation  of  any  in  the  county.”  If  we  allow  Cama- 
lodunum to  be  Colchefter,  Ad  Anfam  is  to  be  fought  for  on 
the  Suffolk  edge  of  the  county,  and  then  Richard's  Ad  Stu- 
fium  Amnem,  has  the  faireft  claim,  fuppofing  Anfa  to  be 
another  name  for  the  flexures  of  that  river.” 

The  uncertainty  of  this  ftation  obtains  only  from  the  un- 
certainty of  its  name.  The  Stour  is  reported  by  Hollingflied 
to  have  been  formerly  called  the  Ens : And  as  the  change  of 
Am  to  Ens  was  very  natural,  and  as  the  Stour  is  about  fix 
miles  from  Colchefter  in  the  road  of  this  Iter  to  Venta,  I 
conclude  that  Anfa,  from  Ans,  a ftream,  and  A,  a contra6tion 
of  An,  border  land,  or  from  A,  an  hill,  means  the  water 
border,  or  water  hill ; and  that  it  lies  fomewhere  in  the  pa- 
rifh  of  Langhavi  (the  lake  or  water  border),  or  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  in  Suffolk. 

But  it  may  be  afked  me  how  the  word  Ans  is  formed,  fo  as 
to  convey  a term  for  water:  To  which  I reply,  that  An  is 
water;  and  Ans  may  have  formed  a plural  word. — But  we 
have  various  endings,  to  which  letters  are  added,  fbmetimes 
corruptly,  and  fometimes  to  form  flronger  founds.  Thus, 
after  N,  a ft  or  a f often  follows.  We  have  alfo  P fre- 
quently following  M.  From  the  fame  caufes  K alfo  is  a let- 
ter which  is  often  added  to  fyllables.  Moreover  S is  thus 
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added  in  the  Ems,  a river  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Terns  of  our 
own  country. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  Ana  was  the  old  name  of  this  place, 
and,  like  Ifca,  that  it  meant  the  water  hill,  or  the  water  bor- 
der land,  from  An,  water.  A,  an  hill,  or  A,  a contra&ion  of 
An,  border  land.  Let  us  alfo  fuppofe  that  Ana,  as  this  dream 
was  called  Ens,  would  found  better  and  dronger  as  Anfa. 
We  know  that  letters  were  added  as  above-mentioned;  and 
whether  the  S were  taken  to  ftrengthen  the  firft  fyllabie,  or 
as  a prefix  to  the  fecond,  is  fcarcely  worth  enquiry.  In  this 
manner  the  weak  reading  in  Trinoantes  is  changed  into  the 
ftronger  one  of  Tririovarites  aiid  Trinobantes,  by  the  prefixes  V 
and  B: — And  by  referring  to  Magio-vinnium  the  reader  will 
be  further  informed  on  this  fubjeft. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  contend  againft  this  mode  of  account- 
ing for  fuch  names.  No  bandies  will  avail,  nor  will  any 
Jlexures  of  dreams  afiid  us : For  after  all,  even  thefe  lad  are 
here  merely  bandies. 

We  all  fuppofe,  or  take  for  granted,  that  the  line  of  this 
Iter  ran  fomewhere  towards  the  N.  E.  from  London  to  Cador. 
We  have  (hewn  that  it  touched  at  Colcheder;  and  that  the 
diredt  didance  from  London  nearly  agrees  with  the  numbers 
of  the  Iter.  We  are  certainly  deering  in  the  right  courfe  to 
Ad  Anfam,  or  the  water  border,  when  we  find  it  at  6 miles 
from  Colcheder,  and  3/  miles  from  Thetford.  Had  we  been 
drangers,  and  ignorant  of  the  country,  we  fhould  not  have 
doubted  this,  when  on  our  arrival  at  the  fix  miles  end,  and 
at  the  aforementioned  didance  from  Thetford,  we  had  found 
ourfelves  on  the  border  of  the  dream,  pointed  out  by  this 
word,  and  had  been  informed  that  it  was  in  our  road  to  Sito- 
magus  and  Venta.  But  it  often  happens,  that  we  want  to 
have  felf-evident  cafes  made  more  plain,  and  at  loft  wc  doubt 
them,  from  their  want  of  obfeunty. 

To  corroborate  this  datement,  it  is  plain  that  Richard  of 
Cirenceder  underdood  this  phrafe  Ad  Anfam  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  here  mentioned,  when  he  explained  it  by  Ad  Sturium 
Amncm,  a phrafe,  by  the  by,  which  proves  that  he  knew  not 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  he  ufed  in  explanation. 
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COMBRETONIQ,  M.  P.  15.  Near  Brcttingham. 

Comlretomum  means  the  water  hill  or  head  land,  and  the 
diftance  is  fuppofed  to  anfwer  to  a place  near  Brcttingham, 
mentioned  in  Gough’s  Camden,  where  it  is  faid,  that  “ there 
is  a camp  about  a quarter  of  a mile  fouth-weft  of  it.” 


SITOMAGO,  M.P.  22.  Thctford. 

Aitle,  an  head,  hill,  or  ridge,  changes  to  Ait,  in  Alton,  a 
mountain,  to  It  in  Italia ,*  to  Et  in  Etna,  and  to  Id  in  Ida  : 

* In  rendering  this  celebrated  name  much  historical  detail  has  been 
displayed  by  authors.  Italia  has  usually  been  derived  from  Italia,  a 
King  of  the  Siculi ; but  from  whence  this  Ifalus  gained  his  name,  we 
have  not  been  informed.  This  then  is  explaining  one  unknown  term, 
by  another  as  little  known  ; and  were  we  not  accustomed  to  such 
explanations,  we  should  not  account  their  authors  very  wise  for  exhi- 
biting them.  Italia  has  also  been  confidently  derived  from  halos,  a 
Greek  word  for  an  Ox,  and  to  shew  the  applicability  of  the  derivation, 
it  is  stated,  “ that  this  animal  is  very  common  in  that  part  of  1'urope.’* 
— But  our  Ox  descent  cannot  be  considered  as  originating  from  the 
features  of  the  country,  from  which  only  the  name  must  be  derived  ; 
altho’  from  its  relation  to  a.  Bull,  this  classical  etymon  may  readily  be 
accounted  for. 

The  word  Aithe  implies  hill,  it  is  varied  to  Ait  as  above,  and  to  It 
in  this  name.  There  are  few  names  beginning  with  It  or  Hit  to  eluci- 
date this  word.  The  Ilittites  were  mountaineers.  The  word  Itropa  is 
a ridge,  in  which  Ropa  is  a rope  or  row,  and  It,  bill ; and  Itropa,  the 
hill  row  or  ridge.  The  word  Idh,  however,  means  a chain  or  ridge  ; 
Accordingly  Ida,  in  Mysia,  is  a ridge  of  hills;  and  as  //is  bill,  Id  was 
perhaps,  as  in  Idh,*  ridge.  But  if  Id  may  be  ridge,  so  also  may  It. 
In  my  essay  on  the  Watling-street  I have  further  considered  this. 
The  word  At,  or  All,  means  great,  and  la,  territory.  The  great  hill 
territory,  or  the  great  ridge  territory,  then,  may  be  the  import  of 
Italia. 

Taking  this  explanation  in  any  fairhght,  its  import  will  be  very  little 
altered,  but  will  in  every  view  expressly  designate. the  same  features  of 
the  country.  The  idle  stories  then,  which  are  taught  children  at  our 
schools  on  the  origin  of  this  and  every  other  ancient  name,  ought  to 
be  regarded  by  parents  with  concern.  There  is  a connection  between 
words  when  they  are  known  ; but  this  cannot  exist  where  they  are  un- 
known. Youth  should  therefore  be  led  into  rational  research  on  ap- 
pellations; and  should  have  truth  implanted  in  their  minds  relating 
to  their  imports.  The  fancies,  the  fables,  and  the  stories  of  the  an- 
cients may  be  attended  to  in  explanation  of  proper  passages.  But  the 
teacher  must  first  Icaru  himself  iu  these  names  to  distinguish  truth 

* This  word  is  often  pronounced  Id.  -Stokenteignidh  on  the  Teign  is 
written  and  pronounced  Stokenteignid,  Stokaiteiguey,  and  StokeiUeignlaad. 

It  means  the  hill  land  of  the  Teign  ridge. 
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Ed  is  alfo  a change  of  this  word  in  feveral  names,  which  af- 
pirated  becomes  Hed : But  the  Gaelic  having  no  H,  ufed  in 
its  dead  an  S : Hence  Sed,  Set,  Sid,  and  Sit,  became  hill  or 
head.  The  roots  Ed  and  Et,  with  T prefixed,  become  Ted 
and  Tet,  and  imply  alfo  the  head.  Magh  is  a plain,  Lann  is 
houfe,  and  Maghlann  is  barracks  ; that  is,  camp  or  field 
houfes ; and  hence  Magh,  a plain  or  field,  has  been  ufed  as  a 
word  for  camp.  Sitomagus  then  implies  the  head  land  plain, 
or  the  head  land  camp.  Thetford,  anciently  Tetford,  on  a 
plain,  had  a great  artificial  camp  raifed  by  the  Romans  for 
its  defence  : Tet  means  the  fame  as  Sit,  the  head — and  not  as 
antiquaries  have  dreamt.  Magus,  by  antiquaries  tranflated 
Ford,  was  not  underftood ; and  the  Saxons,  as  well  as  our 
own  writers,  never  analyfed  the  name.  In  the  articles  con- 
cerning Noviomagus,  I fhall  examine  this  word.  The  itine- 
rary difiance  from  hence  to  Venta  being,  as  in  Antonine,  ex- 
actly 31  miles,  and  the  names  fo  particularly  appropriate, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  Sitomagus  Thetford. 

I - * * 

VENTA  CENOM,  M.  P.  Cajlor  31, 

Venta  is  here  rightly  tranflated  Caftor,  which  was  a name 
for  a refiing  place  or  camp,  and  this  tranfiation  fliould  be  at- 
tended to,  as  it  proves  Mr.  Blomfield’s  opinion  to  be  wrong, 
refpe6ting  the  fite  of  this  ftation.  The  next  Ration  is  omitted, 
as  Richard  knew  not  how  to  fill  up  the  blank.  But  we  fee 
from  what  follows  that  Iciani  fhould  have  been  inferted; 
and  that  the  track  was  from  Venta  again  to  Sitomagus  or  Iciani * 

ICIANOS,  M.  P.  ' Thetford  again. 

Icianos  is  here  put  in  the  plural  from  this  fettlement, 
lying  on  two  oppofite  banks  of  its  fiream.  It  may  be  de- 

from  error,  before  be  caw  instil  into  young  minds  the  principles  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  conformity  of  words  to  places,  or  to  detect  the 
blunders  of  writers  on  these  appellations.  Our  books  of  proper  names, 
tho’  considered  of  classical  authority,  are,  upon  this  subject,  filled 
with  incredible  tales;'  and  the  master  who  wishes  to  succeed  in  ex- 
posing and  confuting  the  fictitious  and  erroneous  superstructures  built 
upon  them,  must  often  take  common  sense  for  his  guide,  instead  of 
the  expositions  of  tho  writers  of  this,  or  of  any  former  age,  upon  tbia 
subject. 
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rived  as  in  efTay  3dj  or  as  2c,  or  IVic,  in  the  JViccii,  from 
lying  on  the  banks  of  a flream.  Sitomagas  referred  only  to 
that  part  of  this  fettlement  on  which  the  head  or  camp  lay. 
The  word  An,  in  Liam,  comes  from  In  or  En,  land ; Ician 
implies  border  land.  The  Iciani,  the  border  landers ; Iciani 
was  mod  likely  the  chief  town  of  this  difl±i<5t.  Ibctford  was 
alfo  of  old  efleemed  the  chief  town  ■*  and  was  no  doubt  from 
its  name,  and  particularly  from  its  fituation,  called  Iciani , 
as  well  as  Sitomagus.  Let  us  fee  how  our  Iters,  &c.  help  us 
out  in  diflances. 

In  Iter  5th  of  Antonine,  the  diflances  from  Colonia  to  Iciani, 
corre&ed,  Hand  thus. 

To  Villa  Fauliini  25  miles. 

To  Iciani  ....  18 

The  fum  ....  43 

In  the  gth  Iter  the  diflances  from  Camalodunum  to  Si  to* 
magus  flands  as  underneath  : 

To  Ad  Anfam  . . 6 miles. 

Combretonium  15 
Sitomagus  . . 22 


The  fame  fum  . . 43 


By  the  road  books  fromThetford  to  Chcfierford  are  35  miles. 
By  Antoninus  from  Icianos  to  Camboricum  are  . . 35  miles. 

By  Dr.  Stukeley  from  Chefterford  to  Huntingdon  ■)  25  j 

I 


By  Antoninus  from  Camboricum  to 
are 


Duraliponte  ^ 


25  miles. 


We  have  here  points  given,  from  which  it  may  be  fhewn, 
that  no  other  places  will  fuit  Iciani  and  Camboricum,  than 
Thetford  and  Cheflerford  j and  as  thefe  places  anfwer  exa6Uy 
to  the  diflances  in  thefe  iters,  to  their  fituations,  to  their  pe* 

* In  Pentinger  s Table  “ There  is  a niark  of  a large  town  placed  at 
the  line  of  stations  nearest  Sinomag-us  (Sitomagus)  to  winch  the  angle 
there,  that  is  usually  made  in  the  line  of  each  town,  seems  to  point. 
It  this  figure  was  really  inu  tided  to  represent  that  place,  Scnomauus 
might  possibly  be  the  most  considerable  town  in  thc.e  parts  before 
Vtntfl."  Horsley,  page  516, 
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cutiar  names,  and  in  their  remains,  they  muft  be  confidered 
I conceive  as  fettled. 

This  line  of  road  is  a leffon  for  antiquaries,  not  always  to 
expeCt  the  rout  leading  to  three  Rations,  to  be  conftantly  the 
neareft  line  between  the  firft  and  third.  And  at  the  fame 
time  it  ought  to  remind  us,  that  for  want  of  proper  refearch, 
and  of  comprehending  Antoninus,  the  errors  of  our  fancies 
are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  miftakes  of  our  author,  and 
the  blunders  of  his  tranfcribers.  I had  myfelf  been  nearly 
loft  in  the  common  channel  of  error ; but  the  import  of  names 
extricated  me  from  the  current : And  now  I find  that  “ the 
tens  and  fives,”  fuppofed  too  many  in  Antonine,  were  only 
the  tens  and  fives  of  our  own  falfe  account. — My  Thetford 
friends  have  here,  in  Sitomagus,  and  in  Camboricum,  an 
introduction  to  the  hiftory  of  their  town. 

CAMBORICO,  M.  P.  35,  Chejlerford  35. 

1.  The  uncertainty  of  this  ftation  proceeds  from  our 
ignorance  of  old  names,  I muft  therefore  write  fome  in- 
troductory remarks  to  the  hiftory  of  this  place,  and  of  Cam- 
bridge. Dr.  Mafon  fays  “ Cambridge  was  not  Camboritum.” 
“ Bede,  he  adds,  reprefents  Grantchefter  as  a final  1 defolate 
city,  and  fo  fituated  that  they  came  by  Ely  thither  in  large 
boats  (Navigiis)j  but  no  one  that  knows  the  county  can 
think  the  river  could  have  been  navigable,  even  fo  high  as 
Cambridge,  without  much  difficulty,  much  lefs  to  Grant- 
chefter. It  was  defolated,  695  and  8/5,  the  whole  Danifh 
army  ftaid  in  it.  It  rather  means  only  the  Roman  ftation 
round  the  daftle,  to  which  the  town  had  grown  up  as  an  ap- 
pendage, and  that  the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  river,  as  at  Lincoln,  at  Bedford,  &c.  The  brook 
coming  from  Bourne,  and  falling  into  the  river  above  Grant- 
chefter, might  have  been  the  ancient  Grant,  from  that  town 
near  its  mouth,  and  Granfden  at  the  head,  in  whole  fields  it 
riles.  Few  remarkable  ftations  or  pafles  of  rivers,  but  have 
lefs  ones  adjoining ; and  to  Cambridge  are  annexed  Grant* 
chefter  and  Chefterton,  tho’  no  remains  of  defence  at  the  lat- 
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ter.  Cambridge  Caflle  is  now  in  that  pariih,  and  Cambridge 
itfelf  is  in  the  hundred  of  Chefterton.”  Dr.  Mafon’s  MSS. 

No  one  has  rightly  dijlinguijbed  thefe  names.  Riv,  in  River,  is 
derived  from  Av,  water,  varied  to  Iv.  Riv  will  mean  by 
etfay  the  6th  the  running  water  or  ftream.  Crau  mere , at 
the  head  of  the  river  Dart,  in  Devon,  is  alfo  called  Cran-merc . 
Crau  may  be  derived  from  Av  or  Au,  water  : with  R prefixed 
Au  will'  become  Ran,  and  will  analogically  mean  the  fame  as 
its  inflection  Riv  or  Riu,  the  running  water  or  ftream ; to 
this  if  ;we  prefix  C (which  means  Col,  or  head),  the  whole 
word  Crau-mcre,  (as  Mere  means  fourcc,)  will  imply  the  Jlrcam 
head  or  hill  fount. — But  Crau  and  Cran  rauft  be,  from  the  ufe 
of  thefe  names,  fynonymes  : Accordingly,  An  is  a fynonyme 
of  Au,  water ; R and  C are  therefore  prefixes  in  Cran,  as 
well  as  in  Crau,  and  muft  have  originally  meant  the  fame  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other. 

But  the  liquids  L and  R may  perhaps  be  often  inferted  in 
names,  for  the  fake  of  euphony  only.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  C is  a prefix  to  An,  water,  in  Can,  a lake;  and  as 
flreams  had  originally  beds  formed  for  them.  Can  or  Ken  often 
implies  the  inclofed  water,  and  refers  to  flreams.  This  word 
is  many  times  varied  to  Gan  and  Gon ; and  by  the  infertion  of 
letters,  Can  becomes  Cran  and  Clan  in  the  Crane  and  Clan- 
may  : Thefe  alfo  vary  in  their  initials  from  C to  G in  the  Gran , 
in  Germany;  and  this  with  the  addition  of  T,  to  ftrengthen 
the  found,  becomes  Grant,  a ftream  in  Rothfhire ; and  means 
not  “ Grey,"  as  d celebrated  writer  aflerts,  nor  does  “ Gran' * 
imply  “ propitious"  in  the  names  of  flreams,  as  he  imagines. 
Thefe  explanations,  and  a variety  of  others,  in  which  this 
author  has  failed,  were  not  compared  with  the  features  to 
which  they  relate;  and  in  a work  of  fo  much  merit,  as  that 
from  which  thefe  quotations  are  taken,  more  appropriate  ex- 
pofitions  ill  on  Id  be  fubftituted. 

Cantabrigia  was  an  ancient  name  ©f  Cambridge;  from 
Canta,  a lake,  an  old  Gaelic  name  perhaps  of  its  ftream  : And 
as  G and  C were  commonly  ufed  for  each  other,  and  R might 
only  be  inferted  for  euphony;  this  name  by  au  eafy  tranfi- 
tion  might  become  Granta  an d Grant  j and  hence  the  old 


- — name  Grantchefter  might  obtain.  Bat  Grantchefter  may  have 
been  its  old  name;  and  Cantabrigia  a more  recent  one. 

I have  fhewn  that  Amb  or  Am,  water,  with  C prefixed, 
. may  imply  a lake  or  ftream,  or  the  inclofed  head  or  hill,  wa- 
ter, or  ftream.  The  word  Boric  or  Borig,  means  border 
camp.  Grantchefter  changed  its  name  ftnce  the  Conqueft, 
. from  miftaking  perhaps  the  fite  of  Camboricum  to  he  at  or  near 
Cambridge.  The  antiquarian  tide  too  is  now  running  very 
ftrongly  in  favor  of  this  place  being  old  Camboritum  ; but  we 
ttiuft  not  look  here  for  our  old  camp.  Camboritum  was  cer- 
..  tainly  fituated  at  the  head  of  the  Cam  : It  lies  in  tbedirctt  road 
. from  London  to  Tbetford : Its  diftance  from  Tbeifard , as  Icianos , 
Y is -very  exalt ; aud  its  diftance  from  Huntingdon,  as  Duraliponte, 
- nuill  be  found  the  fame . To  the  many  and  heavy  complaints 
againftthe  numerals  in  this  Iter  of  Antonine,  by  modem  an- 
tiquaries, the  ftill  voice  of  reafon  will  whifper,  that  they 
have  fearched  for  ftations,  in  whofe  names  they  have  not  for- 
tunately been  lkilful.  Mr.  Reynolds  had  proceeded  rightly 
in  one  part  of  this  Iter;  but  he  too  took  his  leave  of  the  old 
track,  and  now  journies  to  Cambridge,  to  Ramfay,  to  Weft 
Lynn,  and  to  Bofton ; and  hath  left  us  to  deferibe  Camboritum, 
and  to  correft  errors  before  we  meet  him  again  at  Lincoln. 

Chefterton,  near  Cambridge,  includes  the  old  Grantchefter; 
Cbejier  means  camp,  and  Ton  nothing  but  land.  The  camp 
land,  or  the  city  land  then,  was  the  import  of  Chcjlerton,  and 
this  might  be  referred  to  the  lands  of  the  city,  and  of  its  pre- 
cinfts,  or  to  the  lands  of  the  precinffs  only ; and  hence  the  reafon 
why  no  remains  of  defence  have  been  found  except  at  old 
Grantchefter. 

The  village  of  Grantchefter  (a  place  at  fome  diftance  from 
old  Grantchefter)  Was  in  D.  Day  Grantfete.  The  word  Sete  is 
derived  from  Saide,  or  Sede,  a track  : and  the  word  means  the 
lake  border,  or  the  lake  track  ; but  has  nothing  in  it  import- 
ing Cbefter.  The  name  Granfden,  or  Granifden , may  mean  the 
little  ftream  head  : But  the  village  of  Grantchefter  took  its- 
name  from  the  ftream  or  Grant,  and  had  nothing  in  its  o d 
Appellation  referring  to  this  rill,  as  Dr.  Mafon  imagined, 
nor  to  the  adjun&  Cbejier,  as  generally  underftood. 
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From  the  word  Boric,  or  Borig,  we  may  derive  the  ward 
Borough  ; and  the  Borough  Field  is  the  prefent  name  of  the 
old  camp  at  Chefterford.  This  camp  has  therefore  from  name, 
as  well  as  from  diflances,  dire£t  claim  for  being  our  fiatioa. 
Add  to  this  its  roads,  its  great  fize  and  regularity,  its  atteo* 
dant  camps,  and  its  great  remains  3 and  then  confider  who 
ther  any  other  in  its  neighbourhood  could pojjibly  be  this  place, 
or  be  reckqned  the  colony . I fhall  add  Mr.  Gough’s  do 
feription. 

Chesterford,  in  Effex,  is  on  the  borders  of  Cambridge* 
fhiie,  near  Ickleton.  Later  antiquaries,  fays  Mr.  Gough, 
have  agreed  to  place  the  Camboritum  of  Antoninus  at  Chef* 
terford 3 where  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  inclofing  50 
acres,  were  till  very  lately  vifible  all  round  of  an  oblong  form. 
The  Roman  bricks  aie  here  pale,  1 inches  by  11,  and 
thick — which  dimenfions  are  lefs  than  the  bricks  of  CoJU 
chefter.  Roman  coins  of  the  early  as  well  as  the  later  Empe* 
rors  have  been  found  here  3 and  in  1 769,  in  digging  dowjj 
the  walls  to  mend  the  road,  a large  parcel  of  very  fine  one* 
was  found  in  a pot.  Here  alfo  have  been  found  a bronze 
buff,  fibulae,  and  other  brafs  utenfils : Several  gold  inftru- 
ments  refembling  fetter-lock  orftaple:  One,  weight  S lfis. 
was  found  under  a thick  rude  piece  of  bronze  about  1/86,  by 
a miller,  who  immediately  fold  it.  About  1/30,  many  urn« 
and  entire  tkeletons  were  dug  up,  and  a fmall  urn  of  red 
earth,  containing  feveral  written  fcrolls  of  parchment,  but 
difpofed  of  before  any  account  or  explanatien  could  be  ob- 
tained. Several  remains  are  defcribed  in  the  Britannia,  and 
mentioned  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a Mr.  Shepherd,  near  the 
church  : And  a fione  trough,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gower, 
fuppofed  a receptacle  for  allies,  called  by  Montfaucon  and 
others  Q,uietoriura,  with  reliefs  of  human  figures.” 

“ Befides  the  large  camp  or  city,  a fmaller  one  may  be 
traced  by  the  church ; and  an  amphitheatre  is  fuppofed  to 
haveexifted  between  this  Ration  and  the  river,  of  100  yard* 
in  diameter.  Another  camp  half  a mile  from  the  great  one, 
at  Hingefton  Barrows.  A fourth  on  the  Ickleton  and  Dux- 
ford  fide  of  the  river.  A fifth  probably  in  Burton  Wood, 
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frro  miles  off.  Ringwell,  oppofite  to  Audlcy  Inn,  makes  a 
6 tli. — The  many  Roman  roads  that  Rill  retain  their  name  or 
ridge,  about  this  ancient  Ration,  deferve,  fays  Mr.  Gough, 
to  be  accurately  traced.  Juft  by  Chefterford  are  Ickleton  and 
Streethall.  The  great  road  runs  between  them  by  its  walls. 
Ickriild-ftreet  parts  Eflex,  Herts,  and  Cambridge,  all  the 
way,  and  at  Royfton  is  eroded  by  the  Ermin-ftreet.”— - Mr. 
Gough’s  Camden. 

Dr.  Stukeley  has  deferibed  the  foundations  of  a Roman 
temple  at  this  place,  hath  given  a plan  of  the  city,  and  men- 
tions its  connexions  with  Duroliponte. — Rut  no  author,  not 
even  Richard,  has  fuggefed  that  Thciford  was  Icianos , altho* 
its  certainty  feems  to  be  here  fo  plainly  fhewn,  as  to  place  its 
truth  beyond  any  ones  ability  to  dilpute  k,  with  any  proba- 
bility of  fuccefs. 

DURALIPONTE,  M.  P.  Huntingdon., 

Dur  in  this  name  implies  water  > A an  afeent  or  hill, 
changes  to  Ait  and  Al  Ponte , from  the  Gaelic  word  Pont, 
implies  not  a bridge,  as  antiquaries  have  faid,  but  a point, 
ahead,  and  here  a camp:  Accordingly  the  old  fortrefs  is 
found  in  Huntingdon ; and  not  in  its  camp  eottom  or  val- 
ley, heretofore  called  Gormanccjler  and  Gumiceajler  (for  per- 
haps Cuviicejier) , but  now  Godmanchcjler, 

Huntingdon  was  by  the  Saxons  written  Huntcndune  and 
Huntandunc ; and  its  camp  in  606  was  called  Huntendune  Forte. 
“ Huntandunc,  according  to  Henry  its  Archdeacon,  implies,  the 
Hunter’s  Mount  j fnrpajfmg,  he  fays,  all  the  neighbouring 
towns,  both  in  pleafantnefs  of fituation,  beauty  of  buildings,  near- 
ness of  the  Fens,  and  plenty  of  game  and  fish.” — This 
town  bears  a hunter  in  its  arms ; and  the  device  is  not  only 
accommodated  to  the  archdeacon’s  tranilation,  but  denotes  that 
our  heralds  conceived  that  the  county  and  town  were  of  old  a 
renowned  territory  for  the  chafe. — But  Huntingdon  Rands 
not  alone  with  a good fiory ; for  every  large  town  produces  do- 
cuments of  its  celebrity,  to  keep  Huntingdon  in  counte- 
nance. 
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In  Duraliponte,  Dur  was  water:  In  Hunt  an  dune  ■,  Un,  a vat 
nation  of  An,  is  alto  water,  afpirated  it  becomes  Hun.  In 
Duraliponte  the  word  Al  may  mean  as  above,  or  imply  a 
bank  or  cliffe,  or  be  a change  of  Or,  border  land,  to  01  an4 
Al Tan  is  alfo  the  land,  or  the  border  land  j Dune  is  head 
or  camp,  and  anfwers  to  Pont  in  the  old  name.  Huntandane 
then,  which  has  many  remains,  and  an  old  camp,  was,  from 
dittance,  from  name,  and  from  remains,  the  Ration  of  Dura- 
liponte.— From  this  laR  appellation  may  be  traced  the  imports 
of  the  llations  Pontibus,  Ad  Pont  cm , and  Tripontio. 


DUR.NO  MA.GO,  M,  P.  Chejlerton  on  the  Nen. 

Darn  in  this  word,  like  Durn  in  Durnovaria,  was  originally 
Duren ; which  from  Dur,  water,  En,  land,  and  Magi,  a 
plain,  means  the  water  border  plain  or  camp.  Many  authors 
call  this  Cajlor  j tho’  it  is  plainly,  from  its  chief  feature,  on 
a plain,  Chsjierton.  On  the  other  tide. of  the  Nen  was  Duro - 
brivis which  from  Dur,  water,  and  Brins,  an  hill,  implies 
the  water  hill,  and  anfwers  to  the  features  of  Cajlor : But 
from  not  underRanding  thefe  terms,  feme  antiquaries  place 
Chejlerton  here.  The  Saxons  tranflafed  Durobrivis  imper- 
fectly by  Cajlor ; as  they  did  Dureno-Mago  as  defectively  by 
Chejlerton.  The  features  of  Cheflerton  and  CaRor,  however, 
anfwer  fo  well  to  their  old  names,  that  we  need  not  doubt 
their  Rtuations. 

We  left  our  authors  on  an  hill,  which  they  miRook  for  a 
plain.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  now  at  Lynn.  Like  travelling  anti- 
quaries, in  this  journey,  he  hath  miffed  his  wayj  and  I mull 
batten  to  finith.  this  Iter  to  avoid  a like  fate  in  the  next  un- 
certain Rage. 

i 

* The  change  of  A to  L in  the  endings  of  words  was  not  uncommon. 
Tiie  word  Har  is  hill,  in  Harrow  a large  hill  of  Middlesex  : And  this 
changes  to  Hat,  in  Haldon,  a hill  in  Devon. 
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ISEMNIS,  CORISENNIS  or  CAUSENNIS,  M.P.  25. 

Ancajlcr. 

• 

Thefe  names  feem  to  convey  very  different  meanings  : But 
Is  may  imply  water,  as  in  the  word  ifland  : In  is  land  ; and 
IJinnis  may  imply  the  water  land. 

Cor  may  imply  inclofed  water,  a fpring,  or  a dream  ; Is 
may  he  a diminutive,  and  En,  land  ; and  Corifennis,  may  mean 
the  little  llream  land.  We  have  in  Devon  a fmall  dream, 
named  Cory,  and  this  is  derived  from  Av,  water,  changed  to 
Ov Ou,  and  Or:  The  prefix  is  explained  in  eflay  6th. 

The  road  on  which  Caufennis  dands  is  called  the  Armin,  in 
which  name  Arm  means  the  army;  and  En,  land,  implies  in 
this  word  the  road.  Annin  therefore  means  the  army  road  or 
military  way.  Dr.  Stukeley  and  other  antiquaries,  fuppofe 
this  way  was  condrudted  for  foot  padengers  only ; and  this 
name  teems  to  fupport  fuch  opinion,  without  our  authors 
knowing  it.  I have  fliewn  that  Cos  is  foot,  and  An,  road  or 
way ; and  that  Cofan  is  a Gaelic  word  for  a footway,  or  a 
caufeway. — But  it  has  been  proved  in  Bennaventa,  that  words 
for  lands  and  for  roads,  became  names  of  inns  and  camps.  In 
Caufennis  too,  the  word  En  is  ufed  for  camp;  and  the  name 
Cofennis  or  Caufennis  may  from  hence  ntean  the  road  camp.  But 
the  word  Caffe  is  dream,  and  Gais  is  faid  to  be  the  fame,  fo 
that  Caufennis  or  Gaufennis  may  otherwife  imply  the  Jlream 
camp. 

Is  ennis  then  from  the  above  maymean  the  water  camp. 

Corisennis  - --  --  --  - the  little  water  camp. 

Causennis  or  Gausennis,  - - - the  road  camp,  or  the 

Jlream  camp. 

And  as  An,  in  Anc aster,  means  water  or  road.  This  name 
alfo  may  imply  the  water  or  road  camp,  and  the  place  of  this 
old  dation  tvould  feem  to  be  at  Ancader. 

But  the  lead  numerals  in  Richard  and  Antonine’s  Iters, 
from  Ifinnis  to  Linduro,  are  20  miles,  whild  the  didance  be- 
tween Ancader  and  Lincoln  is  only  18  : I cannot,  therefore, 
fpeak  with  full  certainty  of  this  dation,  tho’  there  appears  110 
town  befides,  which  has  remains  and  name,  to  which  we  can 
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give  a preference,  or  which  is  fo  reconcileable  even  in  dis- 
tances.—Add  to  this,  that  the  coins  and  antiquities  found  in 
Ancafter  and  its  vicinity  are  very  numerous. 

LINDO,  M.  P.  20.  Lincoln , 18. 

A often  changes  to  M,  Richard  writes  lrindonum,  Vtndcmis. 
The  Greeks  arid  other  people  changed  M to  N for  the  fake  of 
found  ; but  generally  the  roots  of  words  where  thefe  changes 
take  place  in  old  names , are  Synonymous.  In  Lhuyd’s  Archae- 
ologia  many  examples  may  be  feen  ; and  from  thence,  and 
what  is  here  Rated,  I conclude,  (as  Mr.  Baxter  has  already 
before  me),  thatLiNDUM  maybe  written  Aw  dun,  (or  Lindon , 
as  by  Ptolemy  ;)  and  as  Lin  is  lake,  and  Dun  an  head,  hill,  or 
camp,  this  place  will  mean  the  lake  head,  lake  hill,  or  lake 
camp. — But  as  this  word  is  written  in  the  ablative  Lindo , 
its  nominative  may  have  been  Lindus,  as  well  as  Lindnm , and 
as  Dus  is  Gaelic  for  fort  or  camp,  fo  Dum  mutt  have  meant 
the  fame. 

It  hath  been  faid  that  this  town  was  named  Lindifs  or 
Lindis : The  root  of  Dis  may  come  (as  may  that  alfo  of  Dus,) 
from  Ais , an  hill  or  fort : But  as  the  pronunciation  of  U wfts 
generally  in  early  times  like  1 or  Y,  Lindus  was,  indepen- 
dently of  this  root,  pronounced  Lindifs  or  Lindis . 

The  Britifh  name  of  this  town,  Lincoit  or  Lindcoit,  agrees 
alfo  with  Lhidum.  Lin  in  this  is  alfo  lake,  and  Cost  is  head. 

I will  now  compare  the  more  modern  names  of  Lincoln 
with  its  ancient  ones. — The  name  given  by  Bede  was  Lindo - 
colina  Civitas  j by  Alfred  of  Beverley,  Lindo  coleneceafter  ' 
by  Florence  of  Worcefter,  Lindicolina  and  Linde colin a by 
William  of  Malmefbury,  Lindccolin ; and  by  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle Lincolla,  Lincollan,  Lindcylne,  &c.  From  its  annals  I 
will  endeavour  to  remove  the  vulgar  opinion  of  later  times , 
that  Coin , in  Lincoln,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Colonia  j 
becaufe  this  town  was  a Roman  colony. 

The  term  Lin  is  univerfally  underftood  to  mean  lake  : Coin 
comes  from  Col,  an  head,  and  In  or  En,  land ; and  the  lake 
headland  deferibes  fo  exaftly  the  fite  of  this  famous  old  fta- 
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ilou,  and  agrees  fo  well  with  its  old  name,  that  there  is  no 
good  reafon  to  fuppole  it  to  have  been  derived  from  any  other 
lource.  Lincoln  then  is  a contraftion  of  Lincolcn,  or  Lincolin, 
which  word  is  varied  fometimes  a trifle  in  the  above  names  ; 
hut  thefe  are  fo  little  varied,  that  its  defcent  may  be  traced 
by  the  eye  in  every  one  of  them. — Lindum  lay  on  the  Armin, 
and  boafts  of  great  remains  j from  which,  and  its  names,  it 
mud  be  found  in  Lincoln. 


RICHARD,  ITER.  IV. 

A Lindo  ad  Vallum  ufque  flc : 


— — 

Richard,  Iter. 

4- 

Antonine, 

Iter.  5. 

Sites  of  Stations,  front 
Lincoln  to  the  Wall. 

Argolico 

Segelocum 

Agelocum, 
ltcr.  8 ... 

>24, 14 

Littleborough  ... 

14 

Dano 

Danum  . . . 

Doncafter 

21 

I bi  inuas  Maxiinam 

Cstiaiieofetn 
Legotio 

..  16 

Legolium  . . . 

...  27,16 

Caftleford  

16 

Eburaco  Muni-cip.  \ ^ 
olim  Coloma  bexta  / ^ 

Eburacum  . 

York  

21 

I Curio  

..  16 

Ifurium  .... 

...  16,17 

Aldborough 

17 

Catterafloni  .... 

..  24 

Catterick 

24 

Iter.  1ft  inverted. 

A<1  Tilam 

Vmovio  

1°\ 

12/ 

Vinovium  . . 

f To  the  Tees  .. 

1 Binchefter  .... 

12 

10 

Epiaco  

..  13 

Ebchefter  

18 

Ad  Mu  rum  

■ • 9 

To  the  Wall  .... 

9 

Tram  mu  rum  intras 

Valentiam. 

Alauua  A rune  . . . 

..  25 

Brinkburn  on  the") 

►25 

Coquet  J 

Tueda  Flumine  . . 

..  30 

Banks  of  theTweed  35 

Ad  Vallum 

To  the  Wall 

This  Iter,  from  Lincoln  by  the  Eaftern  Armin-ftreet,  at 
five  miles  went  to  the  left,  ran  ftraight  to  the  Trent,  and' 
paffed  oppofite  Littleborough.  The  Roman  road  is  traceable 
to  Aullerfield  and  Doncallerj  where  running  into  the  Weftern 
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Armin-fireet  it  paffes  Caftleford,  Aberford,  and  Tadcafier  to 
York.  From  York  coafts  the  left  of  the  Oufe,  crofiTes  at 
Aldborough,  runs  into  the  Weftern  Armin-fireet;  paffes  the 
Eure,  and  runs  to  Catterick,  and  erodes  the  Tees  near  Pier’s 
Bridge;  runs  by  the  Royal  Oak,  Andrew  Aukland,  and 
Bifhop’s  Park  to  Binchefter  : Fords  the  Were  and  goes  with  the 
Watliug-ftreet  to'Ebchefier ; and  over  the  Tyne  to  the  Wall. 
Thence  it  runs  on  the  Devil’s  Caufe way,  to  Brinkburn  on  the 
Coquet,  to  the  Tweed,  and  to  the  Wall  of  Antonine. 


ARGOLICO,  M.  P.  14.  Littleborougb  14. 

Argolico  means  the  little  head  border,  from  Ar,  border  ; Col 
or  Gol,  an  head;  and  A,  a diminutive.  It  was  tranflated 
Littleborougb  ; and  was  alfo  called  Agclocum  and  Scgelocum, 
which  from  Aigbe,  an  hill;  El,  a diminutive;  and  Oc , bor- 
der, would  mean  as  before.  Dr.  Stukeley  derives  this  from 
**  Agel  Auc,”  “ Frons  Aquee,"  which  he  fuppofes  the  etymo- 
logy, and  in  this  antiquaries  acquiefce;  tho’  it  neither  de- 
feribes  the  fituation,  nor  explains  th#name.  Littleborougb  is 
but  a lame  tranflation. 

North  of  Lincoln,  fays  Dr.  Stukeley,  a branch  runs  from 
the  Ermin-ftreet  to  the  left  into  Yorkfhire.  He  purfued  this 
by  Stretton,  Gate  Burton,  and  the  Ferry  of  the  Trent  to  Lit- 
tleborough,  or  Agelocum,  now  a fmall  village  three  miles 
from  Gainfborough,  and  on  the  water’s  edge.  It  leems  to 
have  been  environed  with  a fquare  ditch,  and  the  water  to 
have  run  quite  round  it.  The  Trent  hath  wafhed  away  part 
of  theeaftern  fide  of  the  old  town,  and  foundations  appear  on 
its  banks.  Coins,  altars,  and  other  remains  have  been  found  ; 
and  fwine  pennies  are  taken  up  in  plowing  and  digging,  and 
are  fo  called,  it  is  fuppofed,  from  the  fwine  fometimes  root- 
ing them  up.  We  have  many  fet dements  bearing  the  names 
of  Sivin  and  Swine,  as  Swincombe,  Swinbridge,  Swine, 
Swindon,  Swinefleet,  Swinehead,  Swinefide,  Swinton,  Swin- 
ford,  &c. — And  altho’  thefe  muft  have  all  come  from  the 
fame  origin,  I feel  no  inclination  to  rob  the  fwine  of  the  ho- 
nor above  conferred  upon  them. 
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DANO.  M.P.  20. 


Banum  is  a place  which  has  not  been  doubted,  and  at  Don- 
cafter  has  lately  been  found  an  altar,  dedicated  to  the  Deae 
Matres.  Leland  defcribes  the  place,  and  dates  that  the  dykes 
and  walls  were  to  be  feen  in  his  time.  The  fyllable  um , here 
border,  denotes  alfo  camp,  in  many  old  names. 


LEGOTIO,  LEGOLIO,  or  LAG  AC  IO,  M.P.  16. 


Cajilcford  16. 


Stood  at  Cadleford,  near  the  union  of  the  Calder,  and 
Aire.  Camden  dates  that  great  quantities  of  Roman  coins, 
called  by  the  vulgar  Sarajiris  Heads , are  dug  up  near  the 
church,  in  a place  called  Beanfield.  I am  unable  to  fpeak  of 
thefe  coins,  of  Beandeld,  and  of  the  dation  itfelf,  as  anti- 
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quaries  have  not  acquainted  me  with  the  features  of  the  place; 
but  it'  is  faid  to  have  marks  of  the  Romans,  and  exactly  to 
agree  with  the  didances. 

O 
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EBURACO,  M.P.  2i. 


Eburacuin  is  derived  by  Camden  from  the  Ure ; and  is  the 
only  appropriate  part  of  an  etymon  given  in  the  whole  Itinerary 
by  our  antiquaries ; and  even  in  this,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  afcertain  the  import  of  the  whole  appellation. 

This  city  was  named  by  the  Britons  Caer  Effroc,  by  the 
Saxons  Evor-wic,  by  Nennius  Caer-Ebrauc ; the  Britidi  hif- 
tory  derives  the  name  from  the  drd  founder  King  Ebracus. 

But  with  fubmidion,  fays  Camden,  to  better  judgments, 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  word  Eboracum  comes  from  the  river 
Ure,  implying  its  Situation  upon  that  river.  Thus  the  Ebur - 
ovices,  in  France,  were  feated  upon  the  river  Ure,  near 
Eureaux,  in  Normandy.  The  Eburoncs,  in  the  Netherlands, 
near  the  river  Ourt,  in  the  diocefe  of  Leige,  &c.”  Camden 
has  here  judged  rightly.  The  Romans  often  wrote  V for  U. 
The  river  is  the  Oufe,  which  in  our  time  changes  its  name  at 
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Aldwark  Ferry,  where  the  Oufebvrn  joins  it ; but  it  Is  plain 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  dream  was  even  at  York 
called  Euor. 

Whether  Euor  or  Ebor  means  the  dream,  or  the  great  dream, 
I leave  to  the  reader.*  The  ending  Ac  in  Eborac,  is  Oc  in 
Ejfroc ; Auc  in  Ebrauc  j Vic  in  the  Eure  of  France,  on  which 
the  Eburo-vic-es  were  feated ; and  JVic  in  Evorwic  From 
thefe  it  is  plain  that  1c  is  varied  to  Ac,  Auc,  Oc,  Vic,  and 
JVic : But  each  of  thefe  was  evidently  ufed  for  border  land, 
marfh,  territory,  or  didri6t  ; and  Eborac  meant  the  Ure,  or 
water  didridt  or  fettlement.  To  conclude,  Eu  in  Euorac  was 
pronounced  Y,  and  the  A in  Ac  was  dropped;  hence  Eborac 
or  Euorac  became  Yore  and  York. 


ISURTO,  M.  P.  1 6.  Aldborough  1 7. 

Ifurium  is  called  ljubrigantium , and  means  the  water  border. 
It  has  been  fuppofed  the  capital  of  the  Brigantes;  but  1 fee 
no  reafon  from  the  name  only,  to  think  that  this  opinion  hast 
any  foundation.  It  is  laid  to  contain  a part  of  the  river  Ure. 
in  its  flame,  and  from  this  too  I mud  dident : For  Ur  in  this 
name  means  border.  The  Saxons  midook  Is  for  Aois  in  this 
indance ; and  indead  of  rendering  the  drd  fyllable  water , 
they  rendered  it  Aid  or  Old.  The  remains  are  here  condder- 
able,  and  coins  are  often  found.  Pavements  too  are  men- 
tioned ; and  its  whole  circuit  was  two  miles.  Not  knowing 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  features  of  a place  for  its  name, 
antiquaries  have  omitted  to  give  them. 

CATARACTONI,  M.  P.  24.  Gat  arid  24. 

The  Saxons  changed  Catarac  to  Cateric , which  from  Cad 
or  Cat,  an  hill  or  head,  Er,  border,  and  Ic,  a diminutive, 
means  the  little  border  hill  or  head.  Catarafion  was  the  little 
border  head  fettlement.  The  camp  is  faid  to  have  been  at 
Tbomborougb,  near  Caterick,  which  dands  on  10  acres  of  the 


* I have  given  its  derivation  in  my  first  work. 
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plain  top  of  a head  : Many  Roman  coins  and  remains  have 
been  found  at  this  place.  Tome  was  the  old  fpelling  of  Thorn, 
which  may  be  fuppofed  anciently  Torcn ; as  Duren  was  of 
Burn  or  Durne,  in  Durnovaria  or  Dorchefler,  or  as  Ver  in 
Silwrton,  written  by  the  Saxons  Fre  in  Sul/r^tone.  Tor  meant 
the  head,  and  En  or  Aji  is  a diminutive 3 Borough  is  camp* 
and  Thornboroiigb , the  little  head  camp.  Mr.  Cade,  in  the 
Archaeologia,  fuppofes  Tbornborougb  the  Ration  5 Burgb  the 
mint  3 and  the  limits  of  the  city  from  the  village  to  the  bridge. 


AD  TISAM,  M.  P.  10.  To  the  Tees , Piersbrldge , 12. 

To  the  Tees.  This  Ration  has  great  remains,  and  is  de- 
icribed  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  Rth.  “ It  is  fituated  on  the 
north  lide  of  the  Tees,  in  the  direct  road  to  Vinovium.” 


VINOVIO,  M.  P.  12.  Binckejler  10. 

This  town  has  been  miRaken  in  its  etymology  in  the  Ar- 
chaelogia,  and  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  its  vines , which  I 
fear  never  grew  there.  I with  I could  agree  with  our  ety- 
mologiRs ; but  in  origins  of  names  vue  often  defert  common 
sense  3 and  this  being,  unlik e chance,  never  runs  after  us. 
Fin  is  varied  to  Bin  in  the  new  name.  Vin  is  hill,  and  Ov , 
a.  variation  of  Av,  is  water  3 and  this  place  lies  on  an  hill, 
on  the  border  of  the  river  Were.  A variety  of  Roman  re- 
mains are  found  here. 

EPIACO,  M.  P.  18.  Ebchejler  18  or  19. 

Epiacum  may  be  derived  from  Av,  water,  varied  to  Ev , 
Eb,  and  Ep  3 or  from  A,  an  hill  or  head,  changed  to  Au,  Av, 
Ev,  Eb,  or  Ep.  Thefe  changes  will  be  traced  in  other  names. 
Ac  means  border  land,  mound,  or  bank,  and  with  its  next 
fyllable  anfwers  to  CheRer  or  camp.  Epiacum  may  therefore 
be  Ebcbefer.  This  town  was  a conhderable  Ration  : It  lies 
on  the  border  of  the  Derwent,  and  is  mentioned  by  Richard 
in  the  introdu&ion,  and  Vindomorum  not  noticed : But  this 
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and  the  following  Iter  prove  Epiacum  and  Vindomorum  fy- 
nonymous  names,  and  to  be  the  fame  place.  This  ftation  has 
confiderable  remains,  and  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  at  Chefter- 
le-ftreet.  But  this  laft  place  feems  not  to  anfwer  to  diftance 
and  fituation,  and  mu  ft  have  been  an  obfcure  town  5 whilft 
Epiacum  from  Richard  was  not.  My  Newcaftle  friends  may 
not  accord  with  me  in  this  decifton  ; but  the  features  of  Eb- 
chefter,  its  diftance  from  other  ftations,  and  the  fize  of  its 
camp,  compared  with  Richard’s  account  of  it,  demand  that  I 
fhould  not  carry  the  ftation,  where  antiquaries  have  without 
confideration  placed  it,  at  Chefter-le-ftreet. 


AD  MURUM,  M.  P.  9.  To  the  Wall  9, 

Is  faid  to  be  atHalton  Chefter  on  the  Wall,  I know  not  on 
what  ground  it  is  fo  placed  : for  no  place  on  the  wall  is  fup- 
pofed by  Horfley  to  be  a ftation  in  Antoninus ; and  here  it  is 
only  faid  to  be  nine  miles  to  the  Wall,  without  mentioning  any 
town  or  Jlation. 


ALAUNA  AMNE,*  M.  P.  25.  Brinkburny  25. 

This  ftation  is  at  Brinkburn  on  the  Coquet.  It  is  defcribed 
in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 


TUEDA  FLUMINE,  M.  P.  30.  Banks  of  the  Tweed. 


AD  VALLUM,  To  the  Wall. 


* Alanna  Amne  and  Tueda  Flumine  are  rhetorical  flourishes,  and 
like  Gallia  Celtica. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  V. 


A Lirrtite  Pratunam  ufque  Jic  : — 


Richard , Iter.  5. 


Curia  29 

Ad  Fines 22 

Bremenio 30 

Corftoplio  20 

Vindomora  9 

Vindovio  19 

Caterattoni  22 

Eburaco  40 

Derventione  7 

Delgovicia  13 

Practurio 25 


Antonine , Iter.  1. 


Bremenium  

Corftopilum  20 

Vindornoram 9 

Vinoviam  19 

Catteraftonem  ....  22 

llurium  24 

Eburacum..  13,18,14 

Derventionem 7 

Delgovitiam  13 

Praetorium 25 


Sites  of  Stations , 
to  Spurn-Read. 


Water J ^ 

At  Eldon  Hills  . . 22 

Roecheftcr 30 

Corbridge 25 

Ebchefter  9 

Binchefter  1 9 

Caterick  22 

York  40 


Stanford  Bridge  . . 7 

Thorn  in  the  Street  13 
Ravenfburgh  01  1 
Pabrington  .. . / 


This  Iter  from  Currie  pafles  to  Roechefter,  Corbridge,  Bin- 
chefter,  Caterick,  and  York,  thence  runs  to  Stamford  on  the 
Derwent,  to  Londes-Borough,  and  to  Spurn  Head. 


CURIA,  M.  P.  29.  Currie  29. 

This  means  the  corner  or  end  land. 


AD  FINES,  M.P.  22.  At  the  Eldon  Hills  22. 

Perhaps  to  the  heads  or  headlands. 


BREMENIO,  M.  P.  30.  Roecheftcr  30. 

Bremenium  is  fituated  on  the  brow  of  a fteep  rifing  hill : It 
has  been  efteemed  the  ftrongeft  Ration  in  Northumberland, 
and  is  defended  by  a wall  feven  feet  thick,  befides  outworks. 
Its  remains  are  contiderable : An  infcription  was  difcovered 
here  with  the  word  Bremen  upon  it.  Rie  or  Roccbejler  now 
Rands  then  upon  the  fite  of  the  old  city, 
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Bremenium  was  derived  by  Mr.  Whitaker  from  Bre  and 
Maen,  which  he  rendered  the  high  Rone.  Mr.  Reynolds  ac- 
quiefces  in  this  high Jlone  etymon,  becaufe  he  carried  this  Ra- 
tion to  Newcnftle,  which  is,  he  informs  us,  on  a rocky  hill: 
But  “ the  high  Jlone ” would  better  fuit  an  obelijh  as  an  etymon 
than  a camp.  Bre  then  is  hill,  and  Men  is  from  En,  land. 
Bre  and  En  would  form  a weak  word;  and  the  prefix  M was 
taken  by  the  ancients  to  rectify  this. 

The  word  Rie  comes  from  Aighe,  an  hill,  with  R prefixed. 
It  may  mean  an  hill  or  ridge.  So  that  Bremen  is  the  hill 
land  or  camp  ; and  Riechejler  the  hill  camp.  Thefe  are  there- 
fore fynonymous  terms,  and  confirm  the  generally  luppoled 
opinion  that  RiecheRer  was  Breminium. 

COR  STOPILIO,  M.  P.  20.  Corbridge  25. 

The  word  Cor  is  changed  to  Col  in  Colcejler,  an  old  name  of 
this  place,  which  means  the  corner  or  head  camp.  Antiqua- 
ries have  given  every  thing  concerning  this  place  except  its 
features  of  nature,  from  which  alone,  we  often  can  corre6t 
errors.  We  are  however  thankful  for  what  they  have  by 
chance  given  us. 

VINDOMORA,  M.  P.  9.  Ebchejler  9. 

From  Binn,  an  hill  or  head,  and  Mor , border,  was  alfo 
Epiacum,  or  the  head  land  or  hill  camp,  and  is  now  Ebchejler, 
which  implies  the  fame,  tho’  fome  writers  fuppofe  it  to  be 
derived  from  Ebba  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Northumberland.  I 
have  before  mentioned  this  Ration. 

VINDOVIO,  M.  P.  19.  Rinchcjler  19. 

Mentioned  in  laR  Iter. 

CATERACTONI,  M.P.  22.  Caterlck  22. 


Mentioned  in  laR. 
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EBORACO,  M.P.  40.  York  40. 

Mentioned  before. 

DERVENTIONE,  M.  P.  7.  Stanford  Bridge  7. 

On  the  Derwent. 

DELGOVICIA,  M.  P.  13.  Thorne  in  the  Street  13. 

“ From  York  to  Flamborough  Head  a Roman  road  may 
Rill  be  traced,”  fay  our  antiquaries:  And  on  this  road  they 
fettle  Delgovma ; and  near  Flamborough  Head  Prceturium. 
Here  then  reader  are  Rations  fixed,  not  from  books , nor  by 
bookworms , but  by  men  who  have  actually  explored  them.  I with 
you  my  travelling  antiquarian  friend  a good  journey  to  Flam- 
borough  Head. 

Of  all  the  paths  which  we  have  yet  attended,  not  one  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  prefent.  The  Saxons  knew  the 
old  road  better;  and  finding  Delg  to  imply  a thorn,  and  fup- 
pofing  Vic  to  be  flreet,  they  rendered  Delgovicia,  Thorn 
in  the  Street!  At  Thorn  in  the  Street  then,  or  nigh  at 
hand,  is  our  firtt  Ration  from  Stamford  Bridge ; and  we  are 
infinitely  obliged  to  our  blundering  anceftors  for  their  inter- 
pretation. This  tingle  inftance  thews  the  necefiity  of  attend- 
ing more  immediately  to  the  import  of  old  names,  and  to 
their  tranflations:  For  neither  thorns  nor  thifiles  gave  appel- 
lations anciently  to  places : And  altho*  the  Thorn  here,  per- 
fe6tly  points  out  the  track  of  the  road,  it  will  be  found,  that 
this  is  another  Saxon  blunder,  in  addition  to  many  others 
which  this  people  have  amufed  us  with.  But  to  return,  we 
have  various  idle  Rories  in  the  hiflory  of  Delgovicia  : Of  its 
being  a place  for  idols,  &e.  we  have  long  accounts,  very  little 
to  be  depended  upon. 

The  word  Del,  from  Dlle,  means  an  inundation,  fen,  or 
marfli.  To  form  a Rronger  found  with  another  lyllable,  it 
here  takes  a G,  as  it  does  in  Delgin  Rofs  in  Scotland,  and  in 
Delgill  in  Yorkfhire.  The  word  Vic,  as  at  York,  meant  bor- 
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der  land  ; and  the  whole  word,  the  inundation  or  marfli 
border  land.  In  this  part  of  Yorkfhire  there  was  an  immenfe 
morafs,  on  the  border  of  which  this  Ration  lay.*  A drain  was 
cut  not  many  years  fince ; and  it  is  reported  to  have  funk  the 
l'urface  of  a vafi  track,  many  feet  below  its  former  level. 
Londijborougb , in  this  diftridl,  may  alfo  be  derived  from  Lon, 
a marfh.  At  this  place  have  been  found  Roman  remains. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  Street  does  not  always  in 
old  names  mean  a road  ; and  was,  fometimes  at  leafi,  wrongly 
applied  by  the  Saxons.  In  this  cafe  the  word  means  border. 
I fear  that  we  have  many  Saxon  tranflations  of  names  like 
Thorn  in  the  Street  3 and  that  nothing  but  a com  pari  foil  of 
old  names  will  correft  their  blunders.  When  I fay  this  I 
mean  not  to  compare  the  Saxons  with  the  etymologifis  of  our 
day.  The  comparifon  will  not  apply.  The  Saxons  often 
corre£tly  knew  the  terms  which  they  tranflated.  Our  prefent 
tranfiators  have  not  given  fuch  terms  the  attention  which  our 
ancefiors  bellowed  upon  them. 

PRvETURIO,  M.P.  25. 

Said  to  be  Ravenjburgh  or  Patnngton 
at  S/iurn  Head. 

This  Ration  will  fcarcely  be  a bone  for  future  contention— 
here  my  reader  mufi  join  me  from  Flamborough  Head.  This 
journey  ran  on  the  Roman  way  from  Eboracum,  by  Stamford 
Bridge,  and  by  Londefborough  to  Spurn  Head.  At  Londef- 
borough  the  Roman  roads  from  Spurn  Head,  and  that  from 
Lincoln  by  Brugh,  met.  Pratorium  the  fame  as  Preetuarium, 
was  not  Brugh  on  the  Humber,  as  authors  have  afierted,  but 
fome  Ration  near  Spurn  Head.  The  difiances  in  both  Iters, 
where  thefe  terms  are  mentioned,  from  York,  fo  very  nearly 
agreeing,  I might  fay  when  examined,  fo  exaflly  agreeing, 
prove  this.  Thefe  words  alfo,  from  Pre  or  Bre,  an  head  or 
promontory,  and  Or  or  Ar,  border  or  point,  mean  nothing 
but  the  headland  point,  and  fliew  that  Richard’s  commenta- 
tors have  greatly  mifiaken  their  author. 

* As  a place  in  this  morass  is  named  Seaton ; Go,  in  Delgovicia, 
may  mean  tea. 


RICHARD,  ITER.  VI. 

Ab  Eboraco  Devam  ujque  fic : 


Richard , Iter.  6. 


Calcaria  , ..  9 

Camboduno  22 

Mancunio  13 

Finibus  Maximas  _ 

Flaviae  / ^ 

Condate  18 

Deva  18 


Antonine,  Iter.  2. 


Calcarim 9 

Cambodunum  . . 30»  20 
Mamucium  . . . . 23,18 


Condate  18 

Devam  Leg.  XX.'lon 

Via / 


Sites  of  Stations. 
From  York  to  Chejier. 


Tadcafter  9 

Slack 35 

Manchefter  23 

Stietford  on  Merfey  5 

Kinderton  28 

Chcftef  


I refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Whitaker’s  Manchefter,  and  to 
Watfon’s  Halifax,  for  the  line  of  this  Iter,  which  is  too  long 
for  infertion  in  this  work. 


CALCARIA,  M.  P.  9.  Tadcafter  9. 

“ Calcaria  is  fuppofed  by  authors  to  come  from  the  lime-ftone 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Thofe  employed  in  burning  this 
Rone,  are,  it  is  faid  by  commentators,  in  the  Theodofian  code 
called  Calcarienfes.  Bede  calls  it  Calcafter,  and  by  the  town 
is  an  hill,  called  Kelcbar,  which  dill  retains  fomething  of  the 
old  name.”  But  this  is  all  fancy,  and  we  might  as  well  com- 
pare a crab  to  a kraken  as  a lime-ftone  tq  a hill.  Cal  or  Kel 
is  head  or  hill  3 and  Car  or  Caer  meant  the  enclofed  border 
or  camp.  Tad , Tat , or  Tet  is  alfo  head,  as  in  Thetford,  and 
Cafter  the  camp.  This  place  has  great  remains,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Leland,  “ feemeth  by  the  plot  to  be  a right  ftately 
thing.!! 

CAMBODUNO,  M.  P.  22.  Slack  35. 

We  have  here  another  ftation  which  for  want  of  knowing 
the  imports  of  old  names,  has  caufed  much  uncertainty. 
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This  was,  perhaps,  as  Watfon  fuppofed,  named  Camdun,  and 
lay  under  the  end  of  an  hill.  Mr.  Whitaker  placing  this 
camp  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivulets  near  the  ftation,  fays 
that  Camulus  was  the  Britifh  denomination  for  Mars,  and 
Dunum  was  town ; and  that  Cambodunum  fpecifically  im- 
ported the  fortrefs  on  the  flreams.  Mr.  Watfon  derived  it 
- from  Cam,  crooked  or  bending,  and  Dun,  an  hill,  placing 
hereby  the  adje&ire  before  the  fubftantive,  which  in  Celtic 
names  comes  after,  “ He  calls  it  the  hill  under  the  end  or 
winding  or  turning.”  But  Cam  may  be  derived  fr<5m  Cam,  a 
ftream,  or  from  Cau , an  hill ; and  as  words  for  heights,  are 
often  applied  to  depths,  fo  Cau,  changed  to  Ca-v,  Cam,  or 
Cum,  means  an  hollow  5 Dun  implies  a camp.  Slack  alfo 
comes  from  Sloe,  an  hollow:  So  that  thefe  names  are  fyno- 
nymous  ones,  of  the  fame  language,  and  peculiarly  fix  this 
ifation,  tho’  the  numerals  do  not.  Here  alfo  are  great 
remains. 


MANCUNIO,  M.  P.  18.  Manchcflcr  23. 

Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Whitaker  derive  this  name  from  Man, 
a place,  and  Ccnion,  tents : But  the  word  Man  means  not 
(imply  a place,  for  this  particularifes  no  feature  of  the  fettle- 
ment.  “ In  the  language  to  which  we  have  invariably  referred 
for  the  explanation  of  names,  Man  means  not  a place,  nor 
does  Cenion  imply  tents,”  as  I have  obferved  in  my  former 
work.  Man  may  however  be  rendered  as  in  Mandufedujn ; 
and  Cun,  from  En  varied  to  An  or  Un,  land,  with  the  prefix 
C,  may  mean,  and  is  here  ufed  for,  inclofed  land  or  camp ; 
and  the  hill  camp  feems  to  be  the  import  of  Mancunium,  as 
well  as  Manchefier.  It  was  called  Man'igceaflcr  by  the  Saxons, 
which  meant  the  little  hill  camp,  or  the  border  hill  camp. 


FINIBUS  MAXIMJE  and  FLAVINE,  M.  P.  5. 

Stretford  on  Mcrfcy  5. 
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CONDATE,  M.  P.  l8.  kinder  ton  28. 

Con  in  Conovio  is  faid  to  imply  Caer  in  Caer  Hen ; and  Con 
or  Cond,  in  Condate , will  imply  the  fame,  and  come  from  On, 
an  inflexion  of  En,  land,  which,  with  the  prefix  C,  will 
imply  incloled  land  or  camp.  The  word  Ate  comes  from  Ad, 
water,  varied  to  At  or  Ate  ; Condate  therefore  means  the 
water  camp. 

Bailey,  in  his  Di&ionary,  derives  Harhomtgb,  in  Leicefter- 
fhire,  from  Haver,  the  Dutch  for  oats,  and  Burgh , Saxon  5 
from  this  place  producing  a plenty  of  oats. 

At  Condate , the  place  of  the  old  camp,  is  called  Harbor 
Field.  Mr.  Whitaker  fuppofes  that  this  meant  the  area  of  the 
military  ftation,  in  which  he  was  undoubtedly  right;  but 
what  was  of  molt  confequence,  the  meaning  of  Hareqk,  he 
has  omitted. 

Bailey  fays,  that  a Port  is  an  inlet  of  thefea,  where  fhips 
may  ride  fecure. 

Johnfon,  that  a Port  is  an  harbor  or  fafe  ftation  of  fhips. 

Bailey,  that  a Harbor  comes  from  Herebergee,  Saxon  of 
Here,  and  Bergen,  teutonic  to  hide,  a ftation  for  {hipping,  &rc„ 

Johnfon,  that  a Harbor  is  a port  or  haven  for  {hipping. 

Skinner  fays  much  more  on  Harbor,  but  nothing  to  the 
purpofe. 

Hence  then  a port  is  an  harbor,  an  inlet,  or  ftation  for  fhips  j 
and  a harbor  is  a port  and  ftation  for  fhips,  and  befides  to  hide» 
this  is  all  we  are  informed. 

The  word  Port  is  in  the  Britifh  Porth.  Mr.  Lhuyd  fays, 
“ A haven  is  in  the  Cornifh  Porh  and  Por."  We  alfo  write 
PorsZ>z^  for  Ports  bead-,  Por  lock  for  PortA?c£  ; and  Por- 
chejler  for  Port chejier:  And  hence  Por  and  Port  mean  the 
fame  in  the  compofition  of  thefe  names.  But  in  the  old 
Gaelic  alphabet  there  was  anciently  no  P , and  this  letter  is 
only  reckoned  B foft.  Hence  Por  will  change  to  Bor ; and 
Bor  will  mean  in  Harbor  the  fame  as  Port. 

The  word  Amh  or  Av,  varied  to  An  and  Ar,  and  a fpirated 
with  the  prefix  H,  becomes  Har , and  means  the  water  or 
fea)  and  hence  Harbor  is  the  veater  or  fea  port,  as  univerfally 
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underftood : But  Port  in  the  Gaelic  means  not  only  a port, 
an  harbor,  a bank,  a houfe,  a garrifon,  and  the  area  of  a 
place,  but  alfo  a fort ; and  therefore  Harbor  may  alfo  imply 
ibe  water  fort  or  camp. 

The  reader  muft  find  the  Oats  in  Harborough,  which  I 
ihould  render  the  water  camp  or  fortrefs. 

By  thus  anajyfing  words,  the  imports  of  many  hundreds  of 
names  may  be  difcovered,  which  are  at  prefent  unknown,  or 
partially  underftood.  I have  entered  into  the  inveftigation  of 
fuch  only  as  refer  to  the  features  of  nature,  and  which  are 
conne&ed  with  my  fubje£t : But  I have  in  this  work  ex- 
plained all  the  terms  which  I have  ufed,  and  which  are  not 
commonly  underftood. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  Condate  is  rightly  placed 
and  rendered  the  water  camp.  Kinderton  means  the  camp 
border  land.  Condate  has  been  fuppofed  to  mean  a conflu- 
ence of  rivers.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  in  confequence  carried  this 
ftation  to  Middlewich.  He  erred  in  Rerigonia,  and  he  ne- 
ceffarily  carried  his  errors  forward.  Mr.  Whitaker  derives 
this  word  from  Conda  and  Te,  which  he  renders  the  principal 
city;  and  hence  it  was,  he  afterts,  the  capital  of  Weft  Che- 
Ihire.  So  little  has  been  known  of  words,  and  fo  much  hif- 
tory  has  been  written  upon  terms  not  comprehended  ! Condate 
and  Urlcon  it  feems  have  fucceeded  each  other  in  power,  and 
the  battles  for  dominion  are  as  gravely  told  as  they  might 
had  we  lived  in  thefe  times,  and  been  fpe&ators  of  fuch  en- 
counters as  here  decided  the  day  in  our  imaginations. 


DEVA,  M.  P. 
Already  explained. 


RICHARD,  ITER.  VII. 


A Poriu  Siflumtwrum  Eboracum  ufque  Jic 


Richard,  Iter.  7- 

Antoninus , Iter.  2. 

Sites  of  Stations. 

From  Freckleton  to  York. 

Rerigonio  23 

Ad  Alpes  Peninos  ..  8 

Alicana  10 

Ifurio  18 

Eboraco  16 

Ifurium  

Eboracum  ..  18  & 17 

Ribchefter 13 

Burrens  in  Broughton  23 

Ilkley  16 

Aldborough 18 

York  17 

This  Iter  ran  from  Freckleton  on  the  mouth  of  the  Ribble 
to  Ribchefter,  Broughton,  Ilkley,  Aldborough,  and  York. 
The  numerals  above  are  fuppofed  chiefly  to  be  incorreft. 

Freckleton,  little  head  land.  See  the  Wrekin. 

* 

RERIGONIA,  M.  P.  23.  RibcheJJer  13. 

Already  explained. 

AD  ALPES  PENINOS,  M.  P.  8. 

Burrens  in  Broughton  23. 

The  word  Alpes  is  faid  to  come  from  Albion,  the  fon  of 
Neptune,  who  was  killed  by  Hercules,  in  difputing  his  paf- 
fage  over  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

The  origin  of  the  word  Apennine  is  wholly  unknown,  fay 
the  writers  of  the  ancient  univerfal  hiftory,  tho’  many  gram- 
marians have  laboured  hard  to  afcertain  it. 

“ Some  think,  fays  the  tranflator  of  Livy,  that  the  Alpes 
were  called  Pennine , from  Poeni,  Carthagenians,  who  palled 
thefe  mountains  under  Hannibal : But  Livy  derives  this 
name  from  a confecrated  place  on  their  very  top,  which  the 
mountaineers  call  Penninum." 


It  would  fcarcely  leften  the  efteem  which  fcholars  feel  for 
their  claflical  teachers,  were  learned  men  to  give  attention  to 
the  derivations  of  thefe  old  names.  To  no  exclufive  exemp- 
tion from  error  do  l pretend ; but  having  undertaken  the 
talk  of  explanation,  I mutt  proceed. 

The  letter  A means  hill  or  rifing  ground  : It  is  often  writ- 
ten and  pronounced  Au,  as  in  Aubury.  This  feldom  changes 
to  Av,  in  hills,  becaule  Av  was  a term  for  water ; but  Aven- 
tine , one  of  the  feven  hills  of  Rome,  I fhould  rather  derive 
from  Av,  fuppofed  hill,  En,  a diminutive,  and  Tin,  from 
Tain,  land,  than  from  Aventinus  Sylvius,  from  whom  this  hill 
is  commonly  faid  to  derive  its  appellation.  But  Au  and  Av 
■will  change  to  Ah,  as  in  the  Aba,  a mountain  of  Armenia; 
and  this  changes  to  Ap,  as  in  the  Apcnjiines : From  Ap  the 
word  Alp  naturally  flows. 

When  a traveller  has  afeended  the  high  table  land  of  the 
Alpes  of  Italy,  he  has  before  and  around  him  what  we  gene- 
rally have  on  low  ground ; peaks  arifing  from  thence  like  our 
fharp  hills.  Thefe  are  called  Pens,  or  beadlajids ; or  Penins, 
or  little  headlands.  The  word  Alpes  means  the  heights  or  hills. 
Authors  call  fome  of  thefe  Alpes  Penje,  i.  e.  the  hills  head 
lands  : Others,  Alpes  Penins,  or  the  hills  Jharp  or  little  head 
lands. — The  Apennines  or  Apenines  are  the  hills  little  head 
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lands . The  word  Penin  comes  from  Pen,  an  head,  and  In,  a 
diminutive. 

The  word  Alb  or  Alp  has  been  fuppofed  by  writers  to 
mean  white ; and  the  Apenines  have  been  rendered  the  white 
heads..  The  Alpes  mull  confequentiy  mean  the  Whites! — 
Could  tutors  give  children  more  improper  information  than 
this,  were  they  to  attempt  an  explanation  ? 

In  like  manner  are  the  Pyrenees,  derived  by  all  our  topogra- 
phical writers  from  Pyrene,  the  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  or  from 
a Greek  word  for  fire  j and  they  affert,  “ That  fix  years  after 
Jacob’s  arrival  in  Egypt,  fome  thepherds  fat  fire  to  the  woods 
of  thefe  hills; — that  it  melted  their  filver  mines; — and  that 
the  metal  ran  down  in  rivulets  !” — Authors  have  not  informed 
us  how  thefe  rivulets  were  difpofed  of ; nor  have  mineralo- 
gifls  afeertained  the  mines  which  they  formed : We  mall, 
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therefore,  fearch  for  thefe  in  our  fubjeft. — The  vowels  E,  /, 
or  Y were  anciently  changed  for  each  other  in  old  names  $ 
and  thefe  changes  will  be  found  in  Lhuyd’s  Archaeologia. 
The  word  En  is  land,  and  with  the  prefix  P this  becomes 
Pen , or  head  land : In  like  manner  Au , changed  to  Ar , Er , 
Ir , or  Yr , border  or  head,  with  the  fame  prefix  P,  will  mean 
the  head,  or  head  border.  The  Pyrenees  then,  as  En  means 
land,  will  imply  the  bead,  or  the  bead  border  lands. — But  in 
this  expofition  we  have  loft  Pyrene,  and  the  great  fire,  miffed 
the  filver  mines,  and  added  not  one  biftorical,  clajfical,  or  mytho- 
logical Jlory  to  the  collodion,  for  children,  already  in  band. 

Burrens  is  not  a tranflation  of  the  Penine  Alpes j but  as  Bor 
is  camp.  Bur  may  be  the  fame,  and  Burrens  may  imply  the 
camp  lands. 


ALICANA,  M.P.  io. 


Ilkley  1 6, 


From  Al,  an  hill  or  height,  Ic,  a diminutive,  and  An,  a 
variation  of  En,  land.  Il-ic-ley,  or  Ilkley,  means  the  fame. 
Notwithftanding  then,  that  the  diftances  are  incorrect  in  this 
Iter,  this  ftation  may  not,  I conceive  be  wrongly  placed. 


ISURIO,  M.P.  18. 
Before  deferibed. 


Aldborough  18. 


EBURACO,  M.P.  1 6. 
Mentioned  before. 


York  17 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  VIII. 


Ab  Eburaco  Luguvallium  ujque  Jic : — 


Richard , Iter.  8. 

Antonine , Iter.  2. 

Sites  of  Stations. 
From  York  to  Car  life. 

Cataraftoni  40 

Lataris  16 

Vataris  16 

Brocavonacis 18 

Voreda  18 

Lugubalia  18 

Cataraflonem  . . 4 1 , 42 
Lavatrim,  16,  17,  12,  y 
21,  Iter.  5,  18  ....  J 
Verterim,  14,  Iter.  5,  13 
Brovonacim  . . . . 13,20 

Voredam 13 

Luguvallum  14 

Caterick  4© 

Bowes  20$ 

Brough 14 

Kirby  Thore  ....  13 
Plumpton  Wall  ..  14 
Carlifle 14 

In  Iter  10th  inverted  from  Brocavonacis  to  Lugubalia  22. 
In  Antonine  the  fame. 


From  York  to  Caterick  the  road  of  another  Iter  has  been 
traced.  From  thence  to  Carlifle  it  ran  nearly  it  is  faid  with 
the  prefent  road.  There  are  fome  doubts  about  this  line, 
and  four  Y’s  are  fuppofed  to  be  added  by  tranfcribers.  I 
would  advife  thefe  to  be  further  examined  : I fear,  that  like 
the  tens  in  the  third  Iter,  that  they  are  the  fives  of  our  own 
falfe  account. 


CATERACTONI,  M.  P.  40.  Caterick  4c. 

This  camp  lying  near  a cataract  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
derived  from  it,  the  word  will  mean  in  this  cafe  the  cataradt 
land  5 but  I have  given  another  explanation  already. 

LATARIS  or  LAVARIS,  M.  P.  16. 

Said  to  be  Bough  or  Bowes  2of. 

This  Ration  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  moftly  on  Chapel 
Hill : From  thence  to  the  Greta,  on  a gentle  defcent  was  the 
Roman  town.  Infcriptions  have  been  found  here.  That 
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Lamb,  Lamb,  or  Lav  was  ufed  for  ftream,  we  find  from 
Laimhng  being  a ford,  in  which  Reg  or  Rig  is  road,  and 
Lamb,  Lamb,  or  Lav,  is  ftream. 

Not  long  lince  an  ancient  aqueduct  was  difeorered,  which 
conveyed  water  from  Lever  or  Levy  Pool  to  this  ftation,  at 
two  miles  diftance.  Some  adjoining  lands,  according  to  Mr. 
Hutchinfon,  are  now  called  Lavajiree  or  Lajlric.  A ftream 
runs  on  its  north  called  the  Lavar : The  Greta  on  its  fouth. 
The  words  Latar#  or  Lavar#  come  from  Ad  or  Av,  water, 
with  L prefixed ; Ar  is  border ; and  Lavar a or  Latar # will 
mean  the  ftreams  borders.  Bowes  comes  from  Av,  water, 
varied  to  Ov,  Ou,  and  Ow,  with  B prefixed ; and  means  the 
head  ftreams,  or  the  ftreams  head.  This  place  is  nearly  21 
miles  from  Catterick,  which  agrees  with  a numeral  of  Anto- 
ninus, mentioned  in  the  tranfiation  of  Richard ; and  it  is 
exactly  14  miles  from  Verteris,  which  anfwers  to  another 
numeral  in  Antonine.  Mr.  Reynolds’  obje£tion  then  to  the 
diftances,  is  obviated  by  thefe  numerals ; and  he  will  be  found 
to  have  miftaken  the  place  of  this  and  following  Rations  of 
this  Iter. 

VATARIS  or  VERTERIS,  18.  Brugh  14. 

At  this  place  two  ftreams  unite ; and  the  towns  lands  ad- 
joining lie  on  the  borders.  This  land  is  alfo  under  the  lofty 
hills  of  Stanmore.  Bat  or  Vat  may  imply  a bill  or  water ; 
but  I fhall  here  fuppofe  it  implies  hill,  as  in  other  inftances ; 
Ar  is  border,  and  Valarce  may  imply  the  head  or  hill  borders, 
or  the  heads  or  hills  borders.  Verterce  comes  from  Ver , and  this 
from  Bar,  which  may  imply  alfo  head  border,  and  Ter,  land  ; 
and  Verier # may  be  the  head  border  lands. — Brough  is  divided 
into  Upper  or  Church  Brough  (and  the  ftation  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  here),  and  Lower  or  Market  Brough  j and  thefe 
lie  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other.  The  firft  of  thefe  has 
a caftle  and  a tower,  called  Caefar’s  Tower.  The  lands  here 
lying  under  various  heads  or  hills,  and  being  parted  by  the 
ftreams  which  unite  in  this  parilh,  take  a plural  noun  to  de- 
note their  fituations.  Brough  may  mean  a village,  a town,  a 
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hill,  or  perhaps  a camp,  and  is  not  a tranflation  of  the  an- 
cient name,  but  the  di fiances  from  Bowes  and  Kirby  Tbore, 
are  faid  to  point  out  this  to  be  the  place,  referred  to  by  this 
Iter. 

BROVONACIS,  M.  P.  18.  Kirby  Thor e 13. 

From  Brough  or  Bro,  an  hill ; and  as  Ton  is  land,  and  Ac, 
border,  and  Tonac,  camp ; fo  here  Fon  or  Von  is  land,  and  Ac, 
border,  and  Vonac  alfo  camp  : The  word  then  implies  the  hill 
border  lands,  or  the  hill  camp : It  is  now  called  the  Bur-wens 
or  Barrens.  Bor,  in  harbor,  has  been  proved  to  mean,  in  the 
compofition  of  names,  fort  or  camp  j and  Bur , which  means 
literally  the  head  border,  may  imply  the  fame.  Wens  or  Ens 
is  lands. — Kir  is  church.  By,  village,  and  Tboir,  land  : Kirby 
Tbore  then — tmluckily  for  the  fory — (fuppofed  by  antiquaries  to 
be  derived  from  a temple,  which  they  imagine  to  have  for- 
merly flood  here,  dedicated  to  the  God  Tbor),  means  only  the 
church  village  land ; and  Bnrwens  the  camp  lands.  The 
church  is  at  a diflance  from  the  Ration,  which  lies  on  the 
Troutbec,  where  confiderable  remains  have  been  found. 

VOREDA,  M.P.  18.  A.  14. 

Plumfit on  Wall  14. 

This  place  is  a parallelogram  of  6 chains  by  5 — contains 
about  three  acres — and  lies  200  yards  from  the  Peteiill , which 
runs  on  the  weft.  The  ramparts  are  flill  very  high,  and  the 
ditch  pretty  perfect : Four  gateways  are  vifible  in  the  midfl 
of  its  fides.  There  is  a defeent  on  the  weft  of  the  camp  to 
the  river,  and  great  ruins  of  a town  on  the  fides.  The  pre- 
torium  is  marked  by  Horfley.  The  word  Baiter,  pronounced 
Beter,  and  here  written  as  pronounced  by  the  Welfli,  Peter, 
is  water.  11  is  a diminutive.  Peteril  is  therefore  the  little 
water.  Bir,  Ber,  Bior,  and  Beer  are  alfo  words  for  water  or 
fpring.  This  Ration  is  called  by  the  Monk  of  Ravenna 
Bereda,  which  as  Eda  means  a head  or  tidge,  may  be  ren- 
dered the  fpring  or  water  head  or  ridge.  Bered  or  Beretb  was 
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changed  to  Perith,  the  old  name  of  Penrith ; and  hence  Bered 
and  Perctb  meant  the  fame.  Ber  in  this  name  was  changed 
to  For,  in  Voreda,  which  means  the  fame  as  Bereda.  The 
Welth  pronunciation  of  P for  B is  here  again  plainly  difcern- 
able.  The  Pye  Road,  in  Norfolk,  may  be  traced  to  the  fame 
caufe,  for  it  means  no  more  the  Bye  Road.  Thefe  names  are 
perfeftly  fynonymous,  illuftrate  each  other,  and  prove  that 
this  Ration  is  rightly  placed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Reynolds. 

The  word  Lem  or  Leim,  a harbor  or  fpring,  becomes  Lyme, 
at  an  old  port  in  Kent ; and  Lime,  at  a port  in  Dorfet : Limp- 
Jlone,  in  the  port  of  Kxeter,  is  derived  from  the  fame  fource  j 
and  thefe  words  take  the  prefix  P in  Plympion  and  Plymtree. 
Plim  is  changed  to  Plum , in  Plumford,  at  Qfpringe  in  Kent, 
and  at  this  Ration  at  Plumpton  Wall.  The  prefix  P,  with 
En,  land,  makes  Pen  an  head  or  head  land  and  hence  Leim 
or  Lum,  a fpring,  with  the  fame  prefix,  may  imply  the  fpring 
head,  as  at  Plymtree,  and  at  this  place,  where  a head  of  water 
alfo  rifes.  Wall  comes  from  Balia,  a fortrefs  or  camp ; and 
Plumpton  Wall  will  imply  the  fpring  head  camp.  This  place 
is  faid  to  have  been  called  Cajlle  Steeds,  i.  e.  the  horfe  camp, 
and  Roman  horfe  were  Rationed  at  this  place. 

LUGUBALIA,  M.  P.  C aril  fie  14. 

Has  evidences  in  hiRories  of  having  great  remains.  It 
happens  that  every  city  has  a good  antiquarian  Rory  told  of 
its  origin,  and  here  is  one  for  CarliRe. 

“ We  next  come,  fays  a celebrated  writer,  to  the  ancient 
and  famous  city  of  Carlille,  environed  with  the  rivers  Eden 
on  the  N.  E.  fide,  Peteril  on  the  S.  E.  and  Caldew  on  the 
S.  W.  It  is  fituated  along  Severus’s  Wall,  and  from  the  co- 
lony there  placed  received  its  denomination  ; For  Lhu-gydu- 
gwal  in  the  Ancient  Britifii,  fignifies  an  army  by  the  wall, 
from  whence  the  Romans  formed  their  Lugu-Vallium.  Thq 
Saxons  afterwards,  by  contra6tion,  called  Luel  and  Luwall 5 
and  the  Britifii  inhabitants  there  prefixing  to  it  the  word 
Caer,  which  is  the  appellation  of  a city  called  Caer  Lull  or 


Cacr  hey 1,  and  the  common  people  pronounce  it  according  to 
the  faid  orthography  to  this  day.” 

But  this  town  was  derived  not  from  “ An  Army  by  the  Wall,' 
but  from  the  plural  of  Lug , a lake  or  dream,  and  Bails,  a 
town,  or  Balia,  a wall  or  fortrefs;  and  Luybails,  huyvaile,  or 
Luyaile,  became  in  time  Lull,  and  has  been  rendered  “ King 
Lull's  City,"  but  implies  the  fortrefs  on  the  dreams,  or  the 
dreams  town  I have  here  proved  that  Carlide  was  not 
Cajlra  Exploratorum,  as  Mr.  Reynolds  fuppofed. 


RICHARD,  ITER.  IX. 


A Luguballio  Ptorotonim  ufque  fic : — ■ 


Richard,  Iter.  9* 


Sites  of  Stations. 
From  Carlifle  to  Burgh 
Head. 


Trimontio 

Gadanica 

Corio 

Ad  Vallum 

Incipit  Vefpafiana 


Alauna 12 

Lindo  9 

Vi&oria  9 

Ad  Hiernam  9 

Orrea  14 

AdTavum 19 

Ad  yEficam 23 


Ad  Tinam  8 

Devana  23 

Ad  Itunam 24 

Ad  Montem  Giampium 
Ad  Selinam 

Tuefiis  19 

Ptorotone 


Birrinfwork  Hill 


Camelon 

Kier 13 

Ardoch 9 

Delghin  Rofs  . . . . . , 9 

Strageth  9 

On  the  Tay  above 
Perth  ....... 


Near  Invergowrie 


>14 
19 

Brechin  on  South  4 

Etk  

Fordun 8 

Norman  Dykes  nearly 
Peter  Culter  ....  J 

Glenmailin  26 

Near  Knock  Hill  ..  13 
On  the  Cullen,  near  \ 

Dcfkford  .' J 

On  the  Spee,  nearl 

Bel  lie /'7 

Burgh  Head  ......  17 


I fhall  leave  this  Iter,  as  it  is  in  Scotland. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  X. 


Ab  ultima  Ptorotone  per  Mediam  Infula  Ifca  Damtionorum. 

ufque  fic : 


Richard,  Iter.  10. 

Antonine. 

Varis,  M.P 

8 

Ad  T uetlim 

19 

Tamea 

29 

21 

In  Medio  

9 

Orrea  

9 

Victoria  

18 

Ad  Vallum  

32 

Lugubalia  

80 

Bmci.vnnacis  ...... 

22 

Brocavum  

Ad  Alaunum  

Coccio 

Coccium  

20 

Mancunio  

18 

Mancunium  .... 

18 

Condate  

23 

Condate  

18 

Mediolano  

18 

Mediolanum  .... 

18 

Etoceto 

Salinis,  M.P 

Glebon  Colon,  M.  P. 

Clevum  

Coiino  

14 

Durocornovium . . 

14 

Aqua  Solis,  M.P. .. 

Ad  Aquas  

18 

Ad  Uxellam  Am-) 

nem,  M.P J 

Ifca,  M.P 

Sites  of  Stations. 


Fores  8 

Cromdall  on  the  Spey  19 
Braemar  Caftle  ....  3° 
Barra  Caftle  on  Ila  3^ 

Inchftuthill  12 

Bertha  on  Tay  ....  9 

Delghin  Rofs 24 

Camelon 32 

Carlifle  118 

Brougham 

Lancafter  or  Over-\  ._ 

borough  

Blackrode  36 

Manchetler 18 

Kinder  ton  23 

Said  to  beChefteiton  16 

Wall  35 

Said  to  Droitwich  ..  22 

Gloucefter  34 

Cirencefter 18 

Bath  30 

Pille,  Somerfet  ....  18 

Ilchefter 

Exeter 


The  roads  in  this  Iter  are  very  uncertain,  and  great  cor- 
rections might  poffibly  be  made,  befides  thefe  to  which  I 
have  attended.  I fhall  pafs  the  firft  ilations,  and  begin  with 


BROCAVONACIS,  22.  Said  to  be  Brougham. 

This  is  written  in  Antoninus,  Iter.  5,  Brocavum.  Brougham 
Caftle  is  faid  to  ftand  within  this  ftation.  Stukeley  lays,  that 
the  Roman  city  lies  on  the  eaft  of  the  Lowther,  juft  by  the 
caftle,  and  is  very  eaftly  traced.  He  imagined  the  high 
ground  by  the  Countefs  of  Pembroke’s  pillar,  to  bo  the  city, 
where  many  in feriptions  have  been  found.  “ It  was,  fays 
Mr.  Gough,  perhaps  the  cemetery  to  this  ftation.”  Brocavum 
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may  imply  the  water  border  hill.  Brougham,  the  border  hill. 
But  Broc-a-vonac-is  implies  the  hill  camp,  or  the  water  hill 
camp. 

AD  ALAUNUM,  47.  Place  unknown. 

Is  faid  to  be  Lancafter.  I fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  this 
place  (I.ancafter)  was  Roman,  from  its  various  remains  5 but 
here  is  no  word  to  guide  us  more  to  Lancafter  than  to  Over- 
borough. The  Ration  Ad  Alaunum  cannot  be  afcertained. 
Richard’s  knowledge  in  new  names  led  him  not  into  difcri- 
mination;  and  he  painted  not  out  the  natural  features  of 
ihefe  places.  His  phrafes  Ad  Sturiam  Amnem,  Duno  Amne , 
&c.  will  prove  this.  A long  line  of  road  is  here  given 
without  fufficient  diftances,  or  towns  to  compare  with  them. 
We  may  fuppofe  Brocavonacis  is  Broughton ; and  we  know' 
where  Cocci  is;  but  Ad  Alaunum  is  perfeftly  unknown  ; for 
the  word  will  fuit  any  place  on  a ftream. 

This  journey  taking  a courfe  thro'  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  ran 
perhaps  by  Overborough , rather  than  Lancajler.  It  appears  too, 
that  this  was  the  line  of  road  in  the  10th  of  Antonine;  but 
I know  that  different  opinions  are  held,  and  I here  give  what 
I conceive  the  moll  probable. 

COCCIO,  20.  Blackrode  36. 

The  firft  fyllable  of  this  word  was  applied  to  water  and  to 
hill.  We  have  hills  of  this  name  in  various  places,  and  when 
the  word  implies  an  hill,  it  may  originally  come  from  Acba, 
a mound,  bank,  ridge,  or  hill;  or  from  Aigbe,  an  head  or 
hill,  changed  to  Oighc,  Oicbe,  and  Ocb.  When  from  -water 
it  comes  from  Oicbe,  water.  With  C as  a prefix  it  may  imply 
in  hill  Ration*,  inclofure,  and  mean  the  inclofed  hill  or  camp. 
From  this  word  thus  derived,  comes  alfo  the  Gaelic  word 
Coice,  faid  in  the  diftionaries  of  that  language  to  be  a moun- 
tain ; but  of  this  I doubt. — Cau  is  hill,  and  this  may  be  va- 
ried in  compofition  of  names  to  Cou  and  Co ; Ic  is  a diminu- 
tive : And  we  know  that  Cowic  may  mean  little  hill.  But  l 


an  eminence  as  Mr.  Whitaker  has  defcribed  this  hill  to  be. 
It  has  a narrow  creft,  and  is  lofty,  with  a gradual  defcent  on 
every  fide.  This  town  was  the  Rigodunum  of  Ptolemy,  and 
on  this  very  creft  was  this  place  feated.  For  Righe  means  a 
hill  ridge,  from  Aighe,  an  hill,  with  R prefixed,  which  im- 
plies continuity,  as  in  Ridge : Dunum  was  camp.  Here  then, 
the  names  fix  the  camp ; and  not  perhaps  where  Mr.  Whitaker 
carried  it. — f<  Coccium,  fays  Mr.  W.  was  the  capital  of  the 
Siftuntian  dominions.”  He  renders  it  " The  Fortrcfs  of  the 
King  of  Kings  j and  Rigodunum,  the  City  of  the  High  One." 
*'  Thus  Rag<e,  or  Leicefter,  the  Britifti  appellation  of  theCo- 
ritanian  capital,  and  Reg-n-um  or  Regentium,  the  capital  of 
the  Regni,  he  fays,  are  the  fame.”  “ This  Britifti  town 
(Coccium)  was,  he  ftates,  the  metropolis  of  Lancafhire,  be- 
fore theBrigantes  defcended  from  the  hills  of  Yorkihire,  and 
overran  the  country.”  Various  hiftorical  particulars  follow, 
drawn  from  words  which  were  mifunderftood  in  import. 

Cafle  Croft  is  varioufly  reprefented  by  Mr.  Whitaker  and 
Mr.  Watfon,  and  I muft  leave  its  inhabitants  to  adjuft  the 
difference  between  them. 


MANCUNIO,  M.  P.  1 8. 

Already  explained. 


JManchefier  1 8. 


CONDATE,  M.  P.  23. 

Already  explained. 


Kinder  ton  23* 


MEDIOLANO,  18. 


Station  unknown . 


\ 


ETOCETO,  M.P. 


Wall  35, 


H 2 


TOO 


\ 


SALINIS,  M.  P.  Said  to  be  Droitwich  22. 

Salin  may  mean  the  fait  land,  or  Sal,  as  in  Salifbury,  the 
hill,  and  In,  land.  Droitwich  is  unknown  in  fignification. 
The  hiftorian  of  Worcefterthire  acknowledges  that  he  knows 
not  from  whence  it  is  derived. — Droit  was  adopted  as  a nick- 
name on  the  very  early  taxation  of  fait  at  this  place,  and  in- 
ftead  of  rendering  Salmis  fait  lands,  or  hill  lands,  it  was  ren- 
dered by  the  Normans  Tax-wick  or  Tax  Land. — Authors 
have  defcribed  no  remains  here,  nor  are  they  certain  of  this 
place  having  been  Salinis. 


GLEBON  COLONIA,  M.  P.  CLEVUM. 

Glouccjler  34. 

• 

We  have  here  another  city.  Gloucefter  has  been  fuppofed 
*0  come  from  Claudio  cejlria , and  this  from  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, or  from  the  Twin  Claudian  Legion : And  Glevum , from 
Gleams,  the  great  grandfather  of  Vortigern  j but  alas  ! — Thefe 
derivations  have  given  way,  and  the  place  is  fuppofed  to  be 
named  by  the  Britons  Caer  Gloew,  which  means,  we  are  af- 
fured,  the  Fortrefs  of  Gloew,  who  was  Prince  of  this  country. 
“ In  ancient  pedigree  he  is  faid  to  be  ftyled  Gloew  Gwlad 
Lydan,  or  Gloew  Lord  of  the  broad  region.” — The 
word  Gloew  is  faid  to  mean  literally,  clear,  tranfparent,  bright, 
fair,  fplendid,  pure,  fhining,  and  pellucid. — Camden,  Rud- 
der, Skinner,  Minfliew,  and  others,  therefore,  call  Glou- 
cefter  the  bright,  fair,  Ihining,  fplendid,  &c.  city : <f  Not 
adverting,  fays  my  author,  to  its  owner  Gloew." — Mr.  Gough 
calls  it  the  City  of  the  pure  Stream  j from  Caer  Glcyii  Us." — My 
reader  will  perceive  how  convenient  it  is  to  name  a town 
from  the  Lord  of  the  broad  region,  or  fome  renowned 
chara6ter.  It  is  the  ancient  way  of  applying  the  barber’s 
bafon  for  the  helmet : And  next  to  this  way  is  the  comparing 
names  of  places  to  qualities,  fuch  as  bright,  fair,  clear,  fplen- 
did, pure,  fhining,  pellucid,  tranfpatent,  8rc.  which  arc 
dames  of  nothing  in  the  univerfe. 


In  the  name  of  this  town  we  have  an  inftance  of  the  1001 
A,  an  hill  or  height,  changing  from  Au,  Av,  Ev,  and  Eh, 
which,  as  Av  and  Ev  are  generally  applied  to  water,  fejdom 
takes  place. — But  omitting  here  the  corjfideration  of  roots— 
Glebon,  Glevum,  or  Clevum  (as  Cleave,  is  hill  or  cliff,  and  On, 
in  Glebon , land)  will  mean  the  cliff  land. 

Glou , in  Gloucefter,  comes  from  Clcv  or  Glev , changed  to 
Gleu  and  Glou ; and  Gloucejler  implies  the  cliff,  fortrefs,  or 
camp.  The  place  of  the  camp  is  now  called  Kingjbolrn. 
King  is  the  fame  here  as  Kin  or  Kind*  in  Kinderton;  It 
implies  the  inclofed  land  or  camp,  and  ihjolme  means  the  fame 
as  cliff. 


CORING,  M.  P.  14,  ( Circnccjler  18. 

We  have  here  a large  and  celebrated  ftation,  from  the 
name  of  which  fome  doubt  may  arife,  wrhether  Antoninus  un~ 
derflood  the  import  of  the  terms  he  ufed.  1 have  perceived 
* without  noticing  it,  that  in  other  inftances  like  doubts  may  oc- 
cafionally  originate.  The  name  Corin  was  written  by  the 
Britons  Cori  ; for  they  called  this  town  Caer  Cori : In  which 
Cor  meant  the  Bream,  and  In  implying  the  fame  as  /,  was  a 
diminutive. 

1 

Antoninus  calls  this  ftation  Durocornovium,  in  which  D:ir 
is  water.  Cor  is  water,  and  Ov , a variation  of  Av,  is  like- 
wife  water.  I will  not  fay  that  one  of  thefe  may  not  fome° 
times  mean  otherwife.  Suppofing,  however,  that  Antonine’s 
word  is  changed  to  J)urpcorinium , ftijl  the  fyllable  Dur  will  be 
water,  and  Cor  the  fame. 

All  our  modern  writers  allow  that  even  this  word,  good 
naturedly  thus  changed,  means  the  Churn  water,  or  the  river 
Churn,  which  js  juft  faying,  that  it  means  the  little  water 
water,  or  which  js  worfe,  the  great  running  water  little  water. 
« — Thus  analyfed,  they  muft  perceive  that  their  explanations 

* The  endings  of  syllables  in  G and  D are  here  only  used  to 
strengthen  the  sound,  and  this  generally  takes  place  in  words  referriug 
to  the  features  of  nature. 
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and  various  readings  contain  water  enough,  as  well  as  Anto- 
nine’s  own  name. 

Mr.  Whitaker  fuppofes  Corin  to  mean  waters  : But  if  Cor 
mean  ftream,  I have  proved  in  my  former  work,  that  In  will 
be  here  a diminutive  j and  Conn,  inftead  of  waters,  will  mean 
the  little  ftream,  or  little  water. 

Again  Coryn,  in  the  Britifh  language,  is  faid  to  fignify  top 
or  fummit , and  is  very  properly,  according  to  Mr.  Rudder, 
(e  applied  to  this  river,  becaufe  it  is  the  higheft  fource  of  the 
Tames.” — But  I conceive  that  Cor  and  In  cannot  imply  top 
only.  Cor,  if  from  A,  an  hill,  changes  to  Au  and  Or,  with  C 
prefixed,  it  may  mean  bead,  or  inclofed  bead , and  In  may  be 
land : But  the  head-land  will  not  fuit  Cirencefter,  nor  will  its 
inhabitants  confider  their  ftream  an  head-land.  Let  Cor  then 
mean  hill,  and  In,  water,  and  Conn  will  mean  the  water 
head  or  head  water. 

But  Richard  following  Ptolemy,  has  written  this  rightly 
Conn,  which  is  the  fame  as  Con,  and  this  meant  the  little 
ftream,  and  from  which  the  Churn  was  derived. 

' AQUA  SOLIS,  M.  P.  30.  Bath  30. 

AD  AQUAS,  M.  P.  18.  Pi  lie,  Somerfet , 18. 

This  Jlation  bath  always  been  placed  at  Wells ; I here  fix  it  at 
Pille.  The  road  was  hitherto  the  fofs;  and  the  Iter,  I con- 
ceive, ran  not  out  of  its  track,  for  placing  a ftation  where  no 
remains  have  been  found,  where  a camp  never  was  formed, 
and  where  the  diftance  agrees  not  with  the  numerals.  The 
journey  continued  on  the  fame  way  : For  at  Pille,  in  Somer- 
fet, at  a place  on  this  road  called  Street,  and  at  the  exadl  dif- 
tance of  18  miles  from  Bath,  remains  have  been  found.  The 
village  of  Pille  lies  on  a Jlrcam,  and  the  land  around  is  cele- 
brated for  its  Springs.  The  fea  formerly  came  here  from 
Sedgemoor  5 and  the  ftream  which  rifes  in  this  diftrift,  and 
runs  to  Sedgemoor,  formed  an  head  at  high  water.  This 
word  Pille  may  come  from  Av,  water,  changed  to  Au,  Al, 
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and  11 j and  tvith  the  prefix  P,  It  implies  the  water  head 
But  the  v/ord  Pille,  not  only  means  the  head  of  a ditch  or 
ftreamj  at  high  water  mark 3 but  A,  an  hill,  may  be  varied 
to  Au,  A l,  and  11,  and  with  P prefixed,  it  is  a term  for  head 
or  hill  j and  from  heads  having  forts,  a fort  is  called  a Pille. 
Pille  then,  in  Somerfet,  from  one  or  both  of  thefe  features, 
is  here  accounted  Ad  Aquas.  The  next  ftation  further  con- 
firms my  opinion.  We  are  now  going  on  the  fame  fofs 
road  to 

“ AD  UXELLAM  AMNEM M.  P.  Ivelchejler. 

Travelling  antiquaries,  as  well  as  other  men,  are  very  lia- 
ble to  be  led  by  fancy,  and  then  chance  takes  them  under  her 
wing.  They  have  therefore  been  rambling  to  places  in  this 
Iter,  where  diftances  agree  not  with  the  numerals,  and  where 
no  remains  have  been  found.  The  IJel  falls  into  the  Ivel, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  ftream  at  Ifcbalis  or  llchejler,  was  for- 
merly called  the  Ifel  or  Ifcel,  and  even  Uxel,  as  the  Ofc  at 
York,  was  formerly  the  Ure  or  Euor.  Uxela  means  fome 
fmall  ftream,  from  Ux,  water,  and  E1,  a diminutive  3 and 
this  could  not  have  been  at  Bridgewater,  which  has  a large 
one.  It  was,  therefore,  raoft  likely  to  have  been  on  the  Ivel, 
or  the  little  ftream,  thro’  which  the.  fofs  ran  3 and  where  ftill 
exift  the  remains  of  the  largeft  old  ftation  in  any  road  from 
Bath  to  Exeter.  But  authors  knew  neither  augments  nor  di- 
minutives, nor  roots,  in  the  names  of  ftreams  3 and  no  being 
but  the  fame  great  one,  chance , who  always  milled  them,  was 
their  guide  in  rendering  old  names."-' The  reader  will  fuppofe 
that  chance  impofed  upon  the  ancients,  or  Richard,  in  leaving 
the  name  Ad  Uxellam  Aranem  for  us  to  regifter, 

ISCA  DUNMONIORUM.  Exeter. 

Still  continuing  on  the  fame  road,  we  arrive  at  Ifca.  Shal^ 

I fay  that  the  aforementioned  Roman  way  pafied  Chard,  Ho- 
niton,  and  Honiton’s  Clift  3 and  is  not  that  which  ran  from 
Purnovaria  to  Moridunum,  as  authors  fuppole  ? Ifo-a  means 
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the  water  hill,  and  this  hill  was  the  camp.  Ifca,  in  Ifea  Si- 
lurum,  implies  alfo  the  water  hill,  or  the  water  border  land, 
according  as  A may  mean  hill,  or  be  a contraftion  of  An, 
border  land  : This  name  is,  I conceive,  rendered  very  wrongly 
by  Mr.  Owen  in  Mr.  Coxe’s  Monmouthfliire. 


Observations  on  the  10 th  Iter  of  Antoninus,  <§'C. 

It  hath  always  been  fuppofed  by  etymologfls  that  Aber,  in  the 
navies  of  old  places,  means  “ Confluence  5”  but  authors  have 
always  in  old  names  indulged  tbemf elves  in  miftakes,  by  way  of 
privilege $ and  this  is  not  unlike  thd  miftake  which  reckons 
the  Cornavii  and  the  Cornubii  the  fame  people.  The  word 
Av,  water,  changes  to  Ab  : Er  means  point,  or  point  land  : 
And  the  water  point  land,  or  Aber  is, — A point  of  land 
bordering  on  the  confluence  5 — and  not  the  confluence  itfelf. 

In  the  10th  of  Antoninus  we  have  Brementonacis , Galacum , 
Alone,  Galava,  and  Glenoventa.  Thefe  are  not  in  Richard, 
and  their  places  having  eluded  antiquarian  refearch,  I will 
give  the  imports  of  their  ngmes,  with  fome  other  particulars. 

BREMENTONACIS. 

In  the  word  Brementonac  we  find  Bre,  head,  hill,  or  point  j 
Men,  land ; and  Tonac,  fort  or  camp. — Overborough,  from  Av, 
water,  varied  to  Ov ; Er,  point  5 and  Borough,  an  hill  or 
camp ; means  alfo  the  water  point  camp.  This  camp  lies  on 
an  hill,  at  the  point  of  land  over  the  confluence  of  the  Lurie 
and  the  Are,  and  feems  to  be  the  old  Brementonacis, — Mr.  Gale 
derived  this  word  from  Bremeinig-tan,  which  he  rendered  the 
hill  of  Jlone  and fre, 

GALACUM. 

Galacum  comes  from  Gal,  an  head  or  hill,  and  Ac  may  be 
border  land,  or  a diminutive. — Kendal,  where  Mr.  Reynolds 
carries  this,  comes  from  Ken,  a lake,  and  Dal,  a dale.— - 
Galacum  feems  rather  to  have  been  at  or  near  Appleby,  This 
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place  (Galacum)  was  among  Richard’s  proper  Brigantes.  Mr; 
Reynolds  has  placed  it  among  the  Sijiuntii,  not  in  the  line 
which  Richard’s  defcription  of  Britain  points  out.  I fear 
many  Rations  in  the  north  are  miftaken,  and  have  given  ex* 
amples  for  comparing  ancient  and  more  modern  names. 

ALONE. 

Alone  or  Alione  may  come  from  A , an  hill,  changed  to  Ait 
and  Al j /means  little,  and  On,  land.  Or  it  may  come  from 
Av,  water,  changed  to  Au  and  Al  ; /,  little  j and  On,  land. 
Amblejide,  where  Mr.  Reynolds  places  it,  means  the  little 
water  border. 


GALAVA. 

Galava  Mr.  Reynolds  accounts  Kepwick. — Galava  plainly 
means  the  water  head,  from  Cal  or  Gal,  an  head  or  hill,  and 
Av,  water. — Kefivick  may  imply  the  hill  border,  or  the  water 
border)  but  cannot  anfwer  to  Galava . 

GLANOVENTA. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  carried  Glanoventa  to  Cockermouth : 
Camden  had  faid  that  this  meant  a town  on  the  bank  of  the 
Vent  or  Went;  and  this  Mr.  R.  fays  lies  on  the  confluence 
of  the  Coker  and  Derwent.  But  here  are  no  remains.  This 
name  is  derived  from  Lan , a lake  or  ftream.  Gan  is  alfo  lake ) 
and  Gian,  where  the  L is  only  an  inferted  letter,  means  the 
fame : Vent  a is  a camp,  and  anfwers  to  Chefter.  Cockermouth 
wants  no  explanation,  and  is  not  an  expofition  of  Glanoventa . 

Richard  feems  not  to  have  comprehended  Antonine’s  10th 
Iter,  and  to  have  given  another  commencing  further  north, 
and  ending  more  to  the  fouth. 

Whether  Antonine’s  Iter  began  on  the  eaft  or  the  weft  of 
the  kingdom,  or  on  fome  point  of  the  continuation  of  the 
Maiden  Way,  or  fome  other  old  road,  is  faid  not  pofitively  to 
be  known.  The  fituation  of  Glanoventa  being  fuppofed  Lan - 
fbe-fier , and  this  town  not  having  been  mentioned,  tho’  a great 
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ffcation,  thefe  are  reafons  for  the  preference  given  it  by 
Horfeley : But  Richard  feems  not  to  have  taken  this  into  his 
confideration,  if  his  10th  Iter  was  intended  to  agree  with 
Antonine’s  10th. 

It  hath  been  afTerted,  that  places  are  more  frequently  mif? 
taken  from  derivations,  than  from  any  other  modes  taken  for 
eRablifhing  their  lites j and  no  wonder  need  be  made  that 
this  fliould  have  happened  : For  the  principles  from  which 
places  were  named  have  been  unknown  j and  no  derivation 
of  a tingle  Ration  has  been  applicably  and  fully  exhibited. 
But  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fyllables  in  thefe  words  are  welt 
under  Rood  : Then,  I conceive,  fuch  alfer  lions  would  not  be 
hazarded. 


RICHARD,  ITER.  XI. 


Ab  Aquls,  per  Viam  Juliam  Menapiam  ufque  ftc : 


Richard,  Iter.  11. 


Antonine,  Iter.  14. 
Inverted. 


Sites  of  Stations. 
From  Bath  by  the  Julian 
Way  to  St.  David's . 


Ad  Abonam  6 

Ad  Sabrinam 6 


UndeTrajeftu  intrasin 
Britanniam  Secundam 
Et  Stationem  Tra-\  » 

jettum  / ^ 

Venta  Silururn  ....  8 


Ifca  Colonia  9 

Unde  fuit  Aaron  Martyr 
Tibia  Amne  '8 

Bovio  20 

Nido 15 

Lcucaro  15 


(Muridunum  omitted  20 
Ad  Vigelimum  ....  20 
Ad  Menapiam  ....  18 
Ab  hac  Urbe  perl  „„ 

M.  P |'>0 

Navigas  in  Hyberniam 


Traje&um 6 

Abonam 9 


Ventam  Silururn  9 
Ifcam  9 


Iter.  12  inverted. 
Bomium  27, 18,28,15 

Nidum  15 

Leucarum  15 


To  Bitton  

Towards  the  Severn 
Sea  Mills 


Paffage  Station  ....  3 


Caerwent  9 

Caer  Leon  9 


“ Banks  of  the  Taaf  15’* 

“ In  Evenny  Park  20’* 
“Near Neath  ....  20” 
“ Peihaps  Lwghor  10” 

**  Caftel  Flemifh  20” 
“ Near  St.  David’s  18” 


* 
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AD  ABONAM,  M.  P.  6.  To  Baton  6. 

To  the  Avon  at  Bitton. 

AD  SABRINAM,  M.  P.  9.  Sea  Mills  9. 

Towards  the  Severn  at  Sea  Mills. 

ET  STATIONEM  TRAJECTUM,  M.  P.  3. 

The  Pajfage  Station  3. 

I refer  the  reader  to  Coxe’s  Monmouth,  and  Evans’s  South 
Wales  for  this  Iter.  No  argument  is  good  for  giving  Sea 
Mills  executively  the  name  Abone,  becaufe  old  deeds  call  it 
Abone  Tcnun:  For  Abone  town  means  only  Avon  land',  and 
the  fame  name  will  fuit  any  land  on  this  river.  Richard  had 
Antoninus  before  him,  and  faw  that  he  wanted  corre6tion. 
He  has  himfelf  entered  fix  miles  to  Sea  Mills,  inftead  of  9 ; 
but  this  is  an  error.  When  I allow  this,  I cannot  fay  that 
Antoninus  is  here  more  correCt  than  Richard.  We  are  apt  to 
hold  facred  the  readings  of  the  ancients 5 and  attend  not 
without  prejudice  to  corrections.  But  where  evidence  afeer- 
tains  faft,  it  Ihould  not  be  given  up  for  long  deviation  from 
truth.  This  road  ran  from  Bath  to  the  Severn.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  fuppofe  the  TrajeCtus  on  any  other  river,  or  at 
any  other  place.  From  Bath  N.W.  it  nearly  touched  the 
Avon  at  Bitton,  Richard’s  Ad  Abonam.  Thence  it  ran  to 
Sea  Mills,  the  place  Ad  Sabrinam ; or  the  Ration  towards 
the  Sabrina : From  this  laft  it  was  three  miles  to  the  Tra- 
jeCtus.  Mr.  Evans  takes  another  courfe  to  Wales.  I mull 
here  again  note,  that  the  word  Ton  or  Town  has  always  been 
miiunderftood,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  by  antiquaries. 

It  means  in  the  compofition  of  our  names,  the  land  of  the 
diftriCt,  and  not  the  atfemblage  of  its  houfes.  On  what 
flight  ground  then  do  we  proceed,  where  we  examine  not  the 
ancient  imports  of  words  ? 

I (hall  not  follow  this  Iter  into  Wales 
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KICHAED,  ITER.  XII. 


Ab  Aquis  Londinium  ufquc  fic : — 


Richard , Iter.  12. 

Anlonine,  Iter.  14- 

From  Bath,  to  London . 

Verlucione 

15 

Verlucionem  .... 

15 

Leckham  or  Lacock  15 

Cunetione  

20 

Cunetionem  .... 

20 

At  or  near  Marleborough 

Spinis  

15 

Spinas 

15 

Spene 

Caleba  Atrebatum  . . 

15 

Calevam 

15 

Near  Reading 

Bibrafte  

20 

Pontes  (Iter.  7)  • • 

22 

Windfor 

Londinio 

20 

Londinium  ...... 

22 

London 

The  Roman  road  from  Bath  towards  Maryborough  is  ftill 
traceable;  from  hence  it  led  to  Spine,  Reading,  Windfor, 
and  London. 


VERLUCIONE,  M.  P.  1 5. 

At  or  near  Leckham  or  Laeock. 

Various  are  the  opinions  on  this  Ration  ; and  as  remains 
are  in  this  country  very  numerous,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  where 
the  exaft  place  of  this  fettlement  was ; Verluc  is,  however, 
tranflated  both  in  Leckham  and  Lacock\  and  altho’  the  fettle- 
ment may  have  extended  further  than  thefe  villages,  and 
their  territories,  we  muft  not  render  it  by  a name,  which  is 
not  a fynonyme  of  the  old  appellation.  Vcr  means  border, 
and  Luc,  a lake ; and  the  lake  or  ftream  border  land,  may  be 
the  meaning  of  all  thefe  names. 

CUNETIONE,  M.  P.  20. 

Said  to  be  Marleborough  20. 

Marleborough  has  been  derived  by  Neckham  from  the  tomb 
of  Merlin  the  wizard ; by  other  antiquaries  from  Marie , 
which  drefles  the  land.  Neck  ham’s  derivation  is  feverely 
cenfured  by  our  writers ; and  1 muft  allow,  as  falfe  origins  of 
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names  are  Tome  more  apparent  than  others,  that  the  tomb  of 
Merlin  is  not  fo  applicable,  efpecially  in  drejfing  land,  as  the 
marie.  But  both  Merlin  and  the  Marie  are  alike  unfortunate 
etymons  of  Cunetio  or  Marleborough ; for  they  defcribe  neither 
hills,  vallies,  ftreams,  nor  plains.  Cunet  comes  from  Cen  or 
Ken,  a lake,  and  Et,  a diminutive ; and  means  the  lhallow 
lake.  We  have  Cunetio  rendered  in  the  Kennet,  and  in  the 
villages  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Kennet ; but  thefe  are  merely  names 
taken  from  the  lake  on  which  they  lie,  and  have  no  adjunft 
to  (hew  that  they  were  camps  or  ftations.  Even  Cunetio  it- 
felf,  indeed,  does  not  imply  more  than  thefe.  But  we  fup- 
pofe  that  on  this  ftream  fome  fettlement  may  have  taken 
fuch  adjunft,  at  or  near  20  miles  from  Verlucio.  Accor- 
dingly Marleborough  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  place.  It 
was  formerly  fpelt  Marelbrugbe , in  which  Mar  is  water,  El, 
a diminutive,  and  Brugbe,  the  camp;  and  this  lying  on  the 
lake,  may  be  fuppofed  in  itsfirft  lyllables  to  be  a tranflation, 
or  a fynonyme  of  the  name  of  the  old  ftation  ; to  which  the 
adjunft  for  camp  was  added. — To  prove  that  there  is  fome 
reafon  for  fuppofing  that  Marleborough  was  this  fettlement, 
feveral  works  and  remains  have  been  difcovered  in  and  near 
this  place.  But  I will  not  aftert,  that  Cunetio  (hould  be  here 
fixed. 

SPINIS,  M.  P.  15.  Spent . 

From  Pin  or  Pen,  an  head,  with  S prefixed,  which  is  C 
foft,  this  word  muft  imply,  the  inclofed  bead  land.  The  place 
of  this  ftation  is  doubted  by  few,  and  yet  no  remains  of  a 
camp  have  been  found  to  prove  that  there  was  one  at  Speen. 
The  jun&ion  of  old  roads,  and  the  name,  are  the  only  evi- 
dences in  its  favor.  The  fame  may,  perhaps,  be  faid  of  other 
places  in  the  Itinerary,  fome  of  which  were  only  ufed  as 
manfions,  or  places  of  pafiage.  But  this  place  feems,  from 
name,  to  have  been  a camp,  and  its  old  fite  demands  further 
examination. 
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CALEBA  ATREBATUM,  or  ATREBATIORUM, 

M.  P.  15.  Somewhere  near  Reading  17. 

The  numerals  in  this  journey  from  Bath  fhould  be  exa- 
mined : For  the  particular  diftances,  not  exa&ly  agreeing  be- 
tween thefe  towns,  a Ration  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  omitted. 

The  name  Atrebates  comes  from  Ad  or  At,  water.  It  was 
alfo  written  Adertcs . The  word  Re  in  the  firft,  becomes  Er 
in  the  fecond,  and  means  border.  Bat  may  imply  hill,  as  in 
the  Batini , a people  of  Mount  Cacaufus,  as  Bat  in  Mount 
Batton,  as  Bad  in  Badbury,  &c.  The  fingular  number  of  the 
Atrebates,  of  the  Netherlands,  is  Atrebas ; in  which  Bas  means 
bow : But  Bas  or  Bat,  when  derived  from  Ais  or  Aitbe,  im- 
plies height  or  hill.  Bafs  Ifland,  in  the  German  ocean,  is  a 
rock  of  ftupendous  height.  The  Atrebates  or  Atrebatii  then, 
may  be  the  water  border  bill  men  3 and  this  expofition  of  their 
name  will  agree  with  the  features  of  this  province. 

The  Segontiaci  being  named  from  the  Kennet,  formerly  a 
widely  fpreading  and  lhallow  lake,  and  from  its  hills,  it  may 
have  been  fuppofed  that  their  territory,  and  that  of  the  Cent- 
manni,  comprifed  every  part  upon  this  ftream  : — But  the  Atre- 
batii, as  occupiers  of  the  land  of  the  Tames,  poffefTed  alfo 
the  lands  on  each  fide  of  the  Kennet,  at  the  part  where  it  ran 
into  the  great  Jlrcam.  To  diflinguifh  to  which  nation  the  land 
on  this  lake,  near  the  Tames,  belonged,  this  town  was  called 
Calcva  Atrebatum : And  this  fixes  Calcva,  at  or  near  Reading ; 
and  (hews  the  reafon  why  Atrebatum  was  added  to  Calcba. 

Cal,  in  Caleva,  meant  head  j and  Ev  was  z variation  of 
Av,  water  j and  the  water  head  or  hill  feems  to  be  the  im- 
port of  this  name. — The  name  of  this  place,  in  fome  copies 
of  Ptolemy,  Nalcua,  in  others  Calcua,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  written  by  him  wrongly.  But  Tamisa  meant  the  little 
fa-—  Cuan  is  alfo  faid  to  mean  the  fea ; but  I fliould  render 
this  word  the  little  fea ; and  confider  Cua  as  a contra6iion  of 
Cuan.  Thus  the  Aubeg,  in  Ireland,  which  comes  from  Av  or 
Au,  water,  and  Beg,  little,  is  alfo  called  the  Mulla,  from 
Mul,  accounted  a flream,  and  the  diminutive  An  contra&ed 
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to  A.  Calcua  then  may  be  a fynonyme  of  Caleva,  and  the 
critics  upon  Ptolemy  may  have  mifunderftood  their  author. 

Caleva  is  conceived  to  be  like  Coley,  the  name  of  a manor 
in  Reading}  but  Coley  is  a diminutive  noun  5 Caleva  not} 
further  enquiry*  therefore*  may  be  neceflary  for  determining 
this  point. 

Stations  lay  generally  by,  and  not  in  roads } and  the  old 
road  to  Bath,  ran  not  by  a circuitous  rout  to  Bagfhoc  Heath 
and  the  Devil’s  Caufeway,  wider  than  the  Itinerary  afligns  it, 
thro’  a country  too  where  there  were  no  produ&s  to  fupport 
a traveller}  but  by  the  ftraighteft  courfe,  which  brings  the 
diftance  in  the  journey  to  this  very  town.  It  has  been  Rated 
however  by  Mr.  Coates,  “ That  there  are  no  traces  of  a Ro- 
man road  or  vicinal  way  leading  to  Reading,  nor  have  any 
coins  or  other  remains  of  the  Romans  been  ever  difcovered 
there.”  To  this  we  anfwer,  that  the  camp  and  remains  at 
Bifliop’s  Waltham  and  Lawrence  Waltham  Ihew  that  fome 
old  roads  mull  have  led  by  thefe  places } and  fuch  roads  may 
have  led  firaighter  between  London  and  Reading  than  any 
other,  where  remains  are  to  be  traced.  We  know  that  very 
old  roads  are  from  time,  in  more  found  bottoms  than  this 
line  can  boaft,  buried  feet  underground.  It  is  fufficient, 
therefore,  in  thefe  cafes,  if  we  find  Roman  remains,  for  roads 
may  be  proved  to  have  attended  them. 

The  great  features  of  nature  generally  gave  names  to 
lands : But  in  Rutland  the  great  north  roads,  which  ran  thro’ 
the  midft,  gave  name  to  the  county.  In  like  manner  the 
great  road  to  Bath,  in  very  early  times,  gave  name  to  the 
hundred  of  Reading,  and  to  Reading  itfelf.  This  is  another 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  road  to  Reading,  and  of  the  name 
Radinges , or  Reading : and  this  perfedtly  anfwers  Mr. 
Coates.  Should  this  be  denied,  from  our  not  knowing  that 
this  road  might  not  have  been  a new  one  when  the  name  was 
given,  I fliould  then  examine  its  name}  and  here  I find  that 
Rad  or  Rod  is  a road  in  the  Gaelic,  the  language  of  our  firfi: 
inhabitants}  and  In,  generally  pronounced  lng,  in  the  fame 
language,  will  mean  land.  The  Saxons,  had  they  firfi:  con- 
firudted  this  road,  would  have  given  it  a Saxon  name,  as 
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being  a new  road  of  their  own ; but  this  was  an  old  road, 
when  the  country  was  divided  into  counties  and  hundreds  $ 
and  which  was,  according  to  fome  writers,  even  before  the 
time  of  the  Saxons.  This  divifion  of  Berkfhire,  therefore, 
took  this  denomination  from  its  having  been  anciently  a well- 
known  name.  We  may  add,  that  this  town  had  a caftle  in 
Saxon  times ; and  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  it  had  one 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans : And  altho*  we  have  no  great  re- 
mains here,  we  have  a town  with  an  old  Celtic  name,  given 
it  from  the  great  road  on  which  it  lies.  Its  diftances,  as  a 
Ration,  agree  with  the  numbers  of  all  the  Rations  connected 
with  it,  except  Speen ; and  here  too  I muR  remark,  that  Mr. 
Reynolds,  in  the  13th  Iter  of  Antoninus,  fays,  that  1 7 miles 
is  required  between  thefe  two  towns,  to  fiil  up  the  total 
number:  and  it  is  very  extraordinary,  he  Rates,  that  this 
fliould  prove  the  very  diflance  from  Speen  to  Reading.— 
Hence  then,  I conclude  that  Caleba  in  this  Iter  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  fettled  near  Reading. 

BIBRACTE,  M.  P.  20.  Wind  for  20. 

I would  wifli  not  to  take  one  ftep  without  being  myfelf 
convinced,  and  I hope  to  convince  others  from  this  condudt  ; 
and  now,  before  I enter  on  this  Ration,  I will  trace  the 
Bibroci,  who,  according  to  Richard,  but  who  underRood  not 
the  term,  were  not  a fmall  nation. — But  here  too  muft  my 
reader  not  expedt  me  to  import  this  people  in  a body  from 
the  Continent. — Tho’  I write  on  vulgar  errors,  I wifh  not  to 
propagate  them. 

The  Bibroci  of  England  then  are,  without  any  reafon,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  people  as  the  Bibroci  of  France. — They 
have  even  been  derived  by  authors  from  trees  of  box  wood, 
faid  to  have  grown  in  this  diRridt. — And  by  Rill  more  credu- 
lous expofitors,  their  name  has  been  fuppofed  to  come  from 
a bare  oak , which  they  affert  to  have  Rood  in  Windfor 
ForeR ! 

I have  proved  that  Ic,  in  old  names,  is  varied  to  Ac,  Auc, 
Ec,  Oc,  Vic,  JVick,  &c. ; and  that  each  of  thefe  is  ufed  for 
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border  land;  or  land.  Eat  the  border  land  was  fometimes 
marfhy  5 and  hence  thefe  words,  with  words  for  water,  of- 
ten imply  marfli  lands. 

In  this  way  Bibroc,  in  the  Bibroci , was  derived  from  Bior 
or  Blur,  water,  and  Oc,  border  land;  and  Biorac  implies  a 
marfh.  To  avoid  the  clafhing  of  vowels,  the  Romans  often 
wrote  B for  U or  O ; Biorac,  or  Biurac,  was  therefore  written 
Bibroc.  The  Saxons  again  rendered  rightly  BibroC,  Berroc , 
in  Berrocjeyre.  In  the  eaR  of  Berkfhire  lies  Ripplefmere  hun- 
dred. In  this  and  the  adjoining  hundreds  there  is  much 
marfhy  and  low  ground  : The  Bibroci  inhabited  this  and  many 
fuch  like  portions  •*  But  fuel  lands  were  found  in  every  divijion 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Saxons,  however,  knowing  that  the 
marfh  landers,  and  the  water  landers  adjoining,  were  one 
people ; and  not  underRanding  their  diftingui firing  names, 
gave  the  county  one  general  name  and  feem  to  have  made 
marfh  men  of  the  Attrebatii,  or  water  hill  landers. 

In  my  laR  I Rated  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  a road  ran 
thro’  Reading  to  the  Walthams;  and  from  thence  I fuppofe 
it  ran  to  old  and  new  Windfor,  which  have  both  been  confi- 
dered  by  different  writers  Bibrafle.  I will  not  venture,  po- 
fitively,  to  affert,  that  Bibradte  and  Pontibus  are  not  the  fame 
Ration : From  points  of  land  at  Windfor,  I fhould  be  dif- 
pofed  to  derive  Pontibus,  from  Pont,  an  old  word  for  point. 
But  Antoninus  and  Richard  may  have  given  two  routs  to  Ca- 
leva;  one  by  Bibrafie,  and  the  other  by  places  formerly 
named  Pontibus ; and  if  fo,  but  not  otherwife,  Pontibus  and 
Bibradte  are  not  likely  to  be  the  fame  Ration. 

The  old  road  from  London  to  the  weR  may  have  run  near 
the  courfe,  which  Dr.  Beeke,  in  the  15th  vol.  of  the  Archae- 
ologia,  has  fuppofed.  The  Bibroci,  among  other  places,  may 
have  inhabited  a part  of  the  hundred  of  Bray : But  Bray, 
which  has  fo  long  been  faid  to  be  Bibrafte,  is  a name  given 
to  heads,  and  Rreams  arifing  from  heads ; but  neither  the 
little  Rream  on  which  Bray  Rands,  and  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, nor  Bray  itfelf,  nor  Bray  wick,  will  prove  that  the 

* See  Richard’s  account  of  the  Regni , Rhemi,  and  Bibroci,  and  what 
l have  said  upon  these  in  liegnum.. 
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Bibroci  inhabited  Bray.  Bray  alfo  lies  too  far  from  Londi- 
nium,  and  too  near  to  Caleva,  and  feems  every  way  excluded 
from  any  claim  which  authors  have  fet  up,  as  taking  its 
name  from  the  Bibroci,  or  from  being  Bibradte. 

In  like  manner  Stanes,  in  Doomfday  Stane,  does  not  in  the 
names  of  places  convey  the  idea  of  a word  for  an  old  Roman 
or  Britifh  road,  as  writers  have  afterted  : On  the  contrary, 
where  it  is  found  an  adjundt,  it  generally  implies  land. — But 
Stanes  has  alfo  been  conftdered  by  antiquaries  as  derived  from 
the  word  Stan,  a ftone. 

There  was  a time  when  the  rivers  Tames  and  Coin  ran  not 
according  to  the  prefent  diredtions.  Without  the  banks  made 
on  rivers,  the  prefent  low  lands  muft  have  been  flooded  to  a 
great  extent ; and  in  a variety  of  places,  from  which  the 
water  has  been  drained  by  banks,  there  could  have  been  no 
names  for  the  bottoms  which  they  had  covered.  The  ad- 
jundts  Ham , Worth , Wick,  &c.  are  often  names  of  places  on 
ftreams  ; and  Stan,  or  Stane,  as  fuch  another  adjundt,  was 
alfo  a proper  name  for  newly-recovered  land. 

That  Stanes  was  this  Roman  Ration  cannot  be  proved  from 
name,  nor  from  diftance  to  London,  nor  from  remains. — A 
more  likely  place  from  name,  for  I know  not  well  the  fitua- 
tion,  is  Wyrardisbury  ; in  which  Bury  generally  denotes  a 
little  hill,  with  an  old  camp.  This  place  was  in  Doomfday 
Wircejbury  ; and  it  may  imply,  from  Uir,  the  border  or  border  s 
Gamp,  or  the  little  head  border  camp.  From  what  I remember 
of  the  country,  I fhould  confider  that  the  Tames  muft  have 
taken  its  courfe  formerly,  in  high  water  at  leaft,  acrofs  the 
ground  on  which  the  bank  of  Egham  now  ftands ; and  that 
an  old  road  from  London,  weftward,  may,  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  have  run  near  the  courfe  which  Dr.  Beeke  hath  af- 
figned  it  at  Wyrardifbury.  But  fhould  Pontes  not  have  been 
here,  and  no  remains  be  found  at  this  place  ; but  Bury  mean 
a village,  inftead  of  a camp,  in  this  name;  we  may  be  obliged 
to  give  up  fuch  road,  and  to  account  this  place  likewife  no 
flat  ion. 

But  it  hath  been  faid  in  the  comment  to  Richard,  that 
c(  Bibradte  muft  be  placed  near  the  hill  at  Egham  ; or  at  the 
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Head  of  the  Virginia  Water.”— -That  it  was  not  at  Eg- 
ham, we  might  fhew,  from  this  place  having  no  remains, 
taking  its  name  from  its  bank  on  the  Tames,  or  from  its  little 
hill ; and  from  this  word  not  anfwering  as  a fynonyme  of 
Bibradte.  That  it  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  Virginia  water, 
we  may  all'o  prove,  from  this  head  lying  fo  far  beyond  20 
miles  of  Londinium,  and  without  any  name  or  remains  which 
may  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  the  difiances  in  the  Itinerary  may- 
be incorredt — From  living  fome  time  near  Egham  Hill,  on 
Englefield  Green,  I have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  either  of 
the  above  places  has  any  claim  to  the  honor  which  has  been 
beflowed  upon  it. 

Bibracte  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  that  by  Richard  in 
Iter  12th  : It  is  Rated  to  be  20  miles  from  Londinium,  and 
the  fame  from  Caleva.  I have  lhewn  that  Caleva  was  near 
Reading.  A camp  lies  at  Laurence  Waltham,  in  the  rout 
which  I fuppofe  led  from  Reading  to  Bibradte  or  Windfor . 

Windfor  has  been  confidered  an  eminent  old  pafs  : From  this 
to  London  there  is  an  old  camp  or  two,  on  Hounllow  Heath, 
lying  nearly  in  a line  between  thefe  places.  A connedting 
road  would  therefore  neceflarily  attend  thefe  works  and  Ra- 
tions 3 and  when  the  country  lay  open,  this  would  be  carried 
in  the  RraighteR  line,  of  which  the  circumRances  of  the 
ground  would  admit. 

From  London  to  the  weR,  by  way  of  Egham,  there  was, 
before  the  bank  was  conRrudted,  no  road  : But  at  fome  place, 
foulh  of  Bibradte,  there  might  be  a Ration  which  Richard  has 
omitted.  It  is  fufficient  for  me  at  prefent  to  be  enabled  to 
trace  a line,  in  which  Bibradte  may  moR  reafonably  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  fituated;  and  find  in  this  line  a place  ex- 
adtly  anfwering  the  defcription  which  this  word  conveys. 
The  name  of  this  place,  like  that  of  many  others,  feems  to 
have  been  loR  except  in  Richard  ; and  the  Cafile,  and  Mot  a, 
(which  is  alfo  Gaelic  for  Cajlle) , are  the  only  names  on  record 
by  which  it  has  been  known.  The  manor  in  which  it  lies  is 
in  Doomfday  Book,  Clivore;  that  is,  the  cliff  border  manor. 
In  this  name,  the  hill  is  called  the  Cliffe  : — And  if  Win  be, 
as  ufually,  derived  from  Bum  or  Pinn , a peak  or  cliffe, 
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changed  to  Vin  and  Win,  then  IVindlesofra,  the  oldcjl  Saxon 
name,  may  be  derived  from  this  fame  Cliff e.  We  fhall  foon 
fee  how  this  anfwers  to  Bibradte. 

New  Windsor  is  a high  cliffe,  overhanging  the  river 
Tames ; and  is  the  mojl  remarkable  nofe,  or  pointed  head  land,  on 
the  whole  river,  it  had  a caftle ; but  of  its  founders  and  age 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  it  was  here  before  the  con- 
queft,  At  St.  Leonard’s  Hill,  in  its  vicinity,  remains  have 
been  found,  which  fome  have  fuppofed  Roman.  At  old 
Windfor  “ ancient  foundations,”  and  even  “ Roman  bricks, 
&c.”  are  faid  to  have  been  difcovered.  Old  Windfor  was 
early  the  refidence  of  Saxon  Kings.  It  mull,  therefore,  have 
had  a public  road  leading  to  it;  and  this,  moft  likely,  led 
draight  from  London,  between  the  prefent  Bath  and  Sa- 
lisbury roads,  near  the  old  camps,  which  are  found  in  this 
line. 

Our  old  names  had  never  been  traced  by  any  author,  an- 
cient or  modern,  fo  as  to  convey  that  information  by  them 
which  they  were  originally  intended  to  impart  by  thofe  who 
Hrffc  gave  them.  Every  topographical  writer  had  tried  to  ex- 
plain thefe;  but  our  books  contained  e flays,  to  fhew  the  un- 
ikilfulnefs  only  of  their  authors.  There  is,  however,  I can 
affert,  often  fo  very  Angular  a relation  between  the  old  names 
and  the  places  they  reprefent ; and  all’o  between  the  old  and 
more  modern  names  of  places,  that  the  evidences  for  fitua- 
tion,  arifing  from  thefe,  are  too  ftrong  to  be  queftioned  by 
perfons  who  with  to  comprehend  the  fubjedt.  But  the  terms 
for  the  features  of  nature  have  not  been  well  underftood ; 
and  we  have  been  treading  chiefly  on  darknefs  and  confufion 
for  ages. 

The  word  Bior  is  water,  and  Ac,  in  various  in  dances, 
means  border  land ; but  water  border  land  being  in  ancient 
times  mar  (by,  Biorac  became  the  name  for  a marfh.  Befides 
the  general  names  for  water  border,  whether  marfhv  or 
drained,  it  was  necelfary  to  have  particular  names  for  its  ex- 
traordinary features : Ac  was  then  the  common  name  for  bor- 
der land  ; but  the  land  which  runs  into  a remarkable  nofc,  or 
'promontory,  on  a dream,  like  that  at  Windfor;  and  is  now 
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denoted  by  the  termination  Nefs,  as  in  Totnefs , which  means 
the  head  or  hill  nofe,  was  in  the  Gaelic,  alfo  made  by  Acbd 
or  Acbt,  which  would  become  Ad  in  Biorad or  Bibrad  (of 
which  the  name  in  the  ablative  is  Biorade,- f-  or  Bibrade ),  and 
this  would  imply  the  water  head  land,  note,  or  promontory. 

Headlands  which  take  the  above  adjunds  are  generally  on 
the  ocean,  or  on  large  dreams.  Bibrade,  by  Richard,  was 
20  miles  from  Londinium  ; and  from  name,  mutl  have  been 
a remarkable  point  or  nofe,  on  forne  water  or  dream.  We 
have  innumerable  indances  to  thew  that  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  nature  gave  names  to  places ; and  that  the  hill  or 
headland  at  New  Windfor  gave  name  to  the  dation  of  Bib- 
rade, we  may  thus  thew  : 

id.  From  its  having  before  the  Conqued,  for  a time  un- 
limited, been  a cadle,  and  the  mod  commanding  place  in 
thefe  parts. 

2dly.  From  its  formerly  having  the  name  Mota,  which  was 
an  ancient  Gaelic  name  for  a cadle. 

3dly.  From  its  form , in  fo  very  fingular  a manner , agreeing 
with  the  word  Bibrade,  or  the  water  headland. 

4thly.  From  its  perhaps  exad  dtuation,  as  laid  down  in 
Richard’s  Iter,  of  20  miles  from  Londinium,  and  the  fame 
from  Caleva. 

5thly.  From  no  other  hill  or  land  which  would  appropri- 
ately take  this  name,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river, 
on  any  fide 5 but  particularly,  none  on  that  fide  which  the  Bibroci 
are  faid  to  have  inhabited,  at  fuch  equal  didances  from  thefe 
Rations. 

6thly.  From  its  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  a noted  old  and 
much-frequented  pafs,  and  in  a dired  line  from  Londinium 
to  Caleva. 

7thly.  From  having  old  camps  on  Houndow  Heath  and 
Waltham,  on  the  border  of  this  line. 

And  finally,  from  its  being  the  only  place  with  known  re- 
mains, at  the  itinerary  didances  of  20  miles  from  Londinium 
and  Caleva,  in  any  road  whatfoever. 

* See  Bioracte  in  Iter  12. 

f Tbs  names  of  stations  are  given  chiefly  in  the  ablative  case. 

1 3 
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Having  then  examined  the  name  and  fituation  of  Bibra&c, 
fet  me  now  fee  what  its  oldcji  Saxon  name,  Windlefofra,  or 
Windelfofra  means,  and  how  this  name  applies  to  Bibra&e,  or 
New  Windfor.  The  word  Binn  or  Finn  may,  as  before  men- 
tioned (and  as  it  is  in  various  inftances),  be  varied  to  Fin  and 
Win,  and  mean  peake  or  cliffe.  The  poftfix  El  feems  to  be 
a diminutive  r-  But  the  hill  at  Windfor  certainly  gave  name 
to  the  manor  of  Clivore,  in  which  it  lies,  and  in  which  name 
no  diminutive  is  ufed.  If  it  gave  name  to  Windfor,  I can 
fcarcely  believe  that  it  could  be  denominated  the  little  head 
or  cliffe ; but  of  this  I may  not  perfedtly  remember  perhaps. 
Jt  appeared  to  me  too  bold,  high,  and  overhanging  a piece  of 
land,  to  be  thus  denoted ; I will  therefore  fuppofe  that  Al, 
high,  was  here  varied  to  El,  as  is  the  cafe  in  other  inflances. 
—The  root  of  Sof,  is  Av,  water,  varied  to  Ov  and  Of. — Sav 
or  Sev  in  the  Severn,  formerly  Savern,  means  Bream  and 
Sof  is  only  a variation  of  Sav,  to  Sov,  and  Sof  The  fy  liable 
Ra  is  often  written  in  the  end  of  a word  for  Ar,  and  means 
border.  Windlesofra,  the  high  cliffe  water  border,  or  the 
water  border  high  cliffe,  then  means  the  hill  itfelf,  and  not  old 
Windfor. — Old  Windfor  is  not,  as  authors  imagine,  the 
place  which  gave  name  to  the  fettlement,  notwithftanding 
our  neva  and  old,  refpedting  buildings,  foolifhly  enough  con- 
vey fuch  ideas.  Of  old  and  new,  we  have  another  remarkable 
inftance,  in  another  journey  of  old  and  new  Salilbury.* 

LONDINIUM,  M.  P.  20.  London. 

Already  mentioned. 


f Tins  as  well  as  the  foregoing  was  originally  written  for  the  Monthly 
Magazine  some  time  since.  1 have  re-written  my  comment  on  these 
stations. 


RICHARD,  ITER.  XIII. 


Ab  lfca  Uriconium  ufquefic : 


Richard,  Iter.  13. 


Bultro,  M.  P 8 


Gobannio  12 

Magna  23 

Branogenio 23 

Uriconio 27 


Antonine,  Iter.  12. 


Burrium 9 

Gobannium  ....  12 

Magnim 22 

Bravonium  . . 22,  24 
Viroconiutn 27 


Sites  of  Stations. 
From 

Caerleon  to  Wroxeter. 


Uflc  8 

Abergaveny  ...... . 12 

Kentchefter  23 

Lentwardine  23 

Wroieter 27 


Burrium  is  now  called  Brynbiga,  the  little  head  or  hill, 
-and  means  the  fame  as  Bury,  from  whence  this  Iter  ran  to 
the  Munnow.  The  Roman  way,  particularly  near  Madley, 
points  to  Kentchefter,  and  is  traceable  to  Lentwardine  and 
Wroxeter. — This  Iter  hath  no  towns  in  England  not  already 
noticed. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  XIV. 


Ab  ljca  per  Glebon,  Lindum  ujque  fic : — 


Richard , ltcr.  14. 


Antonine,  Iter.  13. 


Sites  of  Stations. 
From 

Caerlcon  by  Gloucejler , 
to  Lincoln. 


Ballio  or  Bultro  ...  8 

Bkflio  12 

Sariconio  11 

Glebon  Colonia  ...  15 
Ad  Antonam 15 

Alauna  15 


Venonis  12 

Ratis  Corion  12 

Venromento  12 

Margiduno 12 

Ad  Pontem  12 

Crococolana 
Lindum  12 


Burrium  or  Ballium  9 


Bleftium 11 

Ariconium 11 

Clevum  15 


Iter.  6. 


Vennonim 

Rates  12 

Verometum  . . 12,  13 
Margdunum  14, 1 3»  12 

Ad  Pontem 7 

Crocoeolanum  . . . . 7 
Lindum 14>  12 


Uflc 

Monmouth  13 

Rofs  or  Berry  H i 1 1 \ 

in  Wefton  /* 

Glouceftei  1 5 

Said  to  be  on  the\0rt 

Avon 

Alcefter  on  the  Ain  15 


Camp  at  Che(lerton\ ln 
on  the  Fofs  ....  J J 

Copfton  12 

Leicefter 12 

In  Willoughby,  &c.  12 
Eaft  Bridgeford  ....  12 

Thorpe  7 

Collingham 7 

Lincoln  12 


This  Iter  alfo  ran  from  Caer  Leon  to  Ufk,  and  thence  to 
Monmouth,  from  hence  the  road  is  not  traceable,  but  it  is 
thought  to  have  eroded  the  Wye  at  Berry-Hill  in  Wefton, 
under  Penyard ; and  to  have  continued  its  line  to  Glocefter : 
From  hence  to  Vennonis  the  road  is  not  well  known,  nor  the 
Rations  afeertained  : — The  remainder  are  well  known. 

Of  Ariconium,  in  a MS.  note  written  by  an  unknown 
hand,  it  is  faid,  that  it  “ muft  be  near  Rofs,  perhaps  Walton 
Rofs,  which  by  Ogilvy  is  juft  15  miles  from  Gloucefter,  as 
laid  down  here ; which  number  is  confirmed  by  being  the 
fame  as  in  Antoninus’s  13th  Iter.  Befides,  it  lies  in  the  line 
between  Ufk  and  Gloucefter,  whereas  Kentchefter  takes  you 
quite  round  about,  and  is  5 miles  from  Hereford,  which  is 
28  from  Gloucefter,  in  all  33  ; which  is  more  than  double  the 
diftance  between  Ariconium  and  Glevum,  as  laid  down  in 
both  Itineraries.” 
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The  beginning  of  this  Iter  I ihall  pafs  by,  and  (ball  firft 

note 

GLEBON  COLONIA,  M.  P.  15.  Gloucejler  15. 
Which  I have  already  explained. 

AD  ANTONAM,  M.P.  15. 

Somewhere  on  the  Avon  20. 

ALAUNA,  M.  P.  15.  Alcejler  on  the  Ain  15. 

The  water  camp. 

The  next  Station  omitted  is  thought  to  be  Chejlerton  on 
the  Fofs , faid  to  be  near  Harwood's  Houfe , 19. 

YENONIS,  M.P.  12.  Co/ijlon  12. 

Already  explained. 

RATIS  CORION,  M.  P.  12.  Leicefler  12. 

Chronology  Rates  for  LeiceRer,  that  it  was  built  2500 
years  fince  by  Leir,  King  of  tie  Coritani , who  gave  it  the  name 
Caer  Lerion.  That  this  King  had  three  daughters,  Coneral, 
Ragale,  and  Cordelle.  That  Cordelle  fucceeded  her  father  after 
he  had  reigned  40  years.  That  in  King  Leir’s  reign  was  built 
the  great  Temple  of  Janus,  whofe  foundations  Rill  remain  in 
this  city ; and  in  which  Temple  this  King  is  faid  to  have  been 
buried. 

Later  names  of  this  town  were  Rates  and  Rages. — Mr. 
IVlitaker  fays  that  this  city  was  denominated  Rates  in  the 
Itinera  of  Richard,  Antonine,  and  Ravennas 3 Rages  in  all 
the  copies  of  Ptolemy ; and  abfolutely  and  only  Rages  in 
Richard’s  defcription  of  Britain.  The  real  names  muR  there- 
fore, he  afl'erts,  be  equally  Rates  and  Rages  5 tbe  former  im- 
plying the  town  to  be  fixed  upon  tie  currents , tbe  latter  importing 
it  to  be  the  capital  of  tbe  kingdom . 
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The  name  of  this  town,  as  Rata,  was  doubted  for  years, 
and  its  etymon  is  even  now  undetermined.  An  old  Roman 
mile-fione  lately  difcovered  on  the  fofs,  Rating  it  to  be  cer- 
tain miles  from  Rath,  removed  the  uncertainty.  The  nume- 
rals were  cut  like  an  H,  which  was  read  by  fome  2,  by  others 
3 miles.  It  is,  however,  generally  allowed  that  this  H meant 
2,  as  the  ltone  was  found  by  meafure  two  miles  from  Leicefler. 

Mr.  Nichols  aflerts,  “ That  whether  the  H Rands  for  2 or 
3 miles,  the  Jlone  determines  the  ancient  name  of  Leicefler  to  have 
been  Ratje  and  not  Rag^e.” — Here  then  our  antiquaries  dif- 
agreej  but  neither  of  thefe  gentlemen  judges  rightly  on  the 
imports  of  thefe  words. 

I will  Jhew  that  Rata  and  Rag  a are  fynonymous  names. — The 
word  Ratis  has  been  fuppofed  to  come  from  Rad  or  Rat,  a 
road;  and  the  Radikes , or  Rawdikes,  near  this  place,  have 
been  rendered  the  road  dikes. 

According  to  Lhuyd’s  Archaeologia,  “ Db  and  Gh  were  ujed 
indifferently  by  the  Iriflo  ; for  they  write  Aghaid,  (the  face},  or 
Adhaigh,  & c.  The  reafon  was,  he  fays,  their  foftening  their  pro - 
nunciation  fo  far,  as  that  it  became  a doubt  at  length  whether  of 
them  Jhould  be  made  ufe  of." — For  Modius  the  Italians  write 
Moggio,  for  Radius  they  write  Raggio.  The  words  Rad  and 
Rat  are  old  names  for  road ; and  Rag  and  Reg  are  the  fame 
in  various  names  of  this  kingdom. — Db  alfo  by  Mr.  Lhuyd 
changes  to  Th,  Db  to  D,  Tb  to  T,  and  Gh  to  G. — The  H 
in  Tb  is  frequently  omitted  in  old  names,  and  in  Norman 
times,  T only  was  pronounced. 

But  H being  often  omitted,  as  in  Raihby,  now  Ratby;  in 
Ratb-oadb,  now  Ratoath,  in  Rate  Cajlle ; in  Rath  toy,  now  Rai- 
too,  Sec.-,  the  words  Ratas,  or  Rata,  may  originally  have  been 
Rathas,  or  Ratha  : And  as  Rath  is  fometimes  pronounced  Rah, 
Ra,  or  Raw,  the  Rawdikes  may  imply  the  Rath,  or  fortrefs 
dykes,  inRead  of  the  road  dikes. 

The  word  Rathas,  or  Ratas,  was  Gaelic ; and  As,  in  Ratas, 
may  mean  water,  as  it  does  in  As-cbu,  a water  dog.  Rata 
may  then  imply  the  flream’s  Rath,  or  fortrefs.  Moreover 
Aitbe,  Gaelic  for  an  hill,  and  the  root  of  the  first  syl- 
lable in  Rat.e,  is  often  the  root  of  words  for  camps  j and  this 
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changes  to  Aighe,  winch  aljo  implies  bill , and  is  a root  in  names 
of fortreffes,  and  of  the  first  syllable  of  Rag^e.  From 
hence,  and  from  what  is  before  Rated,  of  the  common  ufes 
of  D and  G,  and  of  their  changes.  Rata  and  Raga  are  de- 
monftrably  fynonymes.  The  before-mentioned  affertions  of 
authors  then  were  hazarded,  without  examining  the  imports 
of  thefe  old  names. 

Having  given  the  imports  of  Rat  and  Rath,  I will  now  ana- 
lyfe  other  words.  It  is  agreed  by  all  our  writers,  that  Car, 
or  Cor-Dyke,  in  Lincolnfhire,  means  the  Fevz-Dyke  3 and  it  is 
Hid,  that  the  Fens  are  called  Cars. — Accordingly,  the  Saxons 
feem  to  have  tranflated  Cor,  by  Lcog,  a marfh  or  fen  3 and 
this  they  varied  to  Leg,  Lyg,  &c.  The  fyllable  Er  is  often 
ufed  in  old  names  for  border  land  : And  hence  Lcoger-ceafer, 
may  imply  the  marjh  border  land  camp.  But  Leg  or  Lyg,  pro- 
nounced Ley  or  Lei,  may  have  been  confidered  dream 3 and 
Lei-er,  or  Leger-ceaster,  the  ftream  border  camp  : But  if 
Er  were  confidered  a plural  ending,  Leger-ceajler  may  imply 
the Jl reams'  camp. 

In  the  tranfiation  of  Bede’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hifiory,  by  Sta- 
pleton, the  word  Mercia  is  always  rendered  marjhes,  or  the 
marjh-land ; I fuppofe,  from  the  marlli  land  on  the  coatt  of 
the  Coritani,  on  their  rivers,  and  in  the  interior  of  their 
country. — Corion  then  may  alio  mean  the  marfhes,  and  Cori- 
ton,  the  marfhes  land. 

Words  for  the  lea,  were  alfo  names  of  water  and  of 
ftreams  3 and  Lear,  the  fea,  may  have  been  a name  of  the 
Soar  3 but  I conceive  that  Leir  is  derived  from  Lei-er  as 
above  3 and  that  Lcirion  means,  as  a plural  noun,  the  ftreams  3 
and  Caer  Leirion,  the  ftream’s  city,  and  this  was  a tranfiation 
of  Rata. 

But  in  the  Rerigonius  Sinus,  we  know  that  Reri  means  the 
little  fea  3 and  Gon  implies  lake.  I have  proved  that  Re- 
rigoni  a is  Ribblechefer ; that  Reri  and  Ribble  mean  the 
r.iTTL'E.fea)  and  that  Gon  may  alfo  imply  inclofed  land  or 
camp. 

Moreover  the  coajls  and  harbours  of  this  kingdom  generally  gave 
names  to  their  border  lands. — The  people  of  Kent,  or  the  Can- 
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tii,  were  the  bead  landers.  In  Suflex  and  Surry,  the  Regni 
were  the  road  landers.  In  Hampfhire,  Somerfetfhire,  &c.  the 
Belgje  were  the  borderers.  In  Dorfet,  the  Durotriges  were 
the  water  track  men.  In  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  Dan- 
monii  were  the  fea  or  water  landers  .—The  Selgovje,  on  Sol- 
way Frith,  were  named  from  fail,  the  fea,  and  Geamb  or 
Geav,  a branch  or  flip.* — The  word  Corr  is  Gaelic  for  Corner  -y 
and  Cor  or  Corn,  in  the  Cornubii,  and  in  theCoRNAvir, 
means  alfo  corner.  In  Coritani,  Cor  may  alfo  mean  corner, 
and  the  fame  as  Cor  or  Corn,  in  the  name  of  its  oppofite  pro- 
vince of  theCoRNAvn;  which  is  derived  from  the  sea 
corner , between  Wales  and  Lancafhire. — But  Cori,  in  the 
Coritani,  may  alfo  imply  the  little  corner.  The  name  of  this 
province  was  written  Coritavoi  by  Ptolemy.  The  word 
Tav  means  the  fea,  and  the  Coritavoi  may  have  meant  the 
little  corner  fea  men : And  by  little  corner  feas,  or  little  corner  fea, 
might  be  meant  the  Abus  and  Metaris,  or  the  Metaris  only. — 
But  in  fuch  cafe  Corion  and  Coriton  may  mean  the  little 
corner  (fea)  land. 

In  the  Coritavoi  then,  the  bounds  of  the  lands  are  exprejfed, 
and  the  lands  underftood.  In  the  Coritani,  the  lands  are 
exprejfed,  and  their  bounds  underftood. 

The  word  Coritavoi  has  been  fuppofed,  by  all  our  anti- 
quaries, to  have  been  written  erroneoufly  in  Ptolemy. — When 
an  author  is  not  underftood,  we  feldom  reckon  upon  our  own 
mifapprehenfion  of  his  fubjeft. 

The  endings  of  the  words  Corion,  Leirion,  and  Cori,  not- 
withftanding  what  I have  here  faid,  may  be  plural  ones. 

But  it  fliould  excite  no  furprife  to  find,  among  the  various 
endings  of  words.  Postfixes  fimilar  to  the  plural  endings  of 
theWelih,  Cornifli,  and  Gaelic  languages.  Thefe  were  moft 
probably  derived  from  ancient  augments  and  diminutives. 
Thus  originally  adopting  terms  for  great,  to  reprefent  many ; 
and  words  for  little,  to  denote  few.  For  example,  Mor, 
great,  implies  alfo  many  : Beg  and  Gan  each  mean  little,  and 
imply  alfo  few.  Hence  the  endings  of  many  other  words 
denoting  great,  might  alfo  imply  many  j and  fome  of  thefe 
* Cumberland  may  be  rendered  the  corner  border  land. 
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denoting  little , might  alfo  mean  few,  and  from  each  of  thefe 
claffes,  or  from  their  roots,  were  perhaps  adopted  plural 
endings. — But  thefe  augments  and  diminutives  we  muft  ge- 
nerally diftinguifh,  in  old  monofyllabic  names,  as  adjedtives 
only;  and  not  render  compound  names  of  ftreams  as  if  they 
were  plural  numbers,  as  many  authors  unconfcious  of  any 
impropriety  have  done. — On  the  whole,  the  reader  fhould 
examine  whether  plural  endings  agree  ^ith  reafon ; and  if 
not,  he  fhould  fearch  for  the  original  words.  The  talk  I 
have  found  in  fome  cafes  eafy  and  certain  • in  others  trouble • 
fotne  and  doubtful.  In  general,  however,  the  names  of  high 
hills,  as  well  as  thofe  of  great  Jlreams,  will  prove  that  thefe 
endings  are,  for  the  mojl  fart,  augments.  Thus  Neason,  a 
fingle  hill  in  the  middle  of  Devon,  means  high  or  great  hill, 
from  Neas,  an  hill,  and  On,  an  augment. — Causon,  another 
fingle  round  hill,  and  the  highett  in  the  weft  of  England,  im- 
plies alfo  great  hill  or  mountain,  from  Cans,  an  hill,  and  On, 
an  augment. 

In fnall  ftreams,  and  in  little  feas,  the  letter  I or  Y meant 
little  or Jhallow,  but  this  hath  neither  been  accounted  a plu- 
ral number,  nor  a diminutive  ending,  by  our  authors ; and 
has  abfurdly  been  rendered,  contrary  to  all  analogy,  in  the 
names  of  our  ftreams,  by  the  word  water.*  But  / or  Y is  a 
diminutive  in  our  own  language  ; for  inftend  of  little  Tom  and 
little  John,  we  fay  Tommy  and  Johnny.  We  call  Ann,  or  An, 
with  a prefix  Nan-,  and  Nanny  is  its  diminutive. — In  like 
manner  An  is  water.  An  is  often  varied  in  its  name  to  En-, 
with  the  prefix  N,  we  have  the  Nen,  a river  in  Northampton- 
Ihire.  But  An,  water,  might  in  like  manner  become  Nan ; 
and  Nanny,  its  diminutive,  is  the  name  of  a fmall  ftream  in 
the  county  of  Dublin. 

The  diminutive  endings  in  ftreams,  hills.  See.  which  cannot 
he  controverted  as  fuch,  are  In,  An,  En,  /,  &c.  and  thefe  are 
alfo  plural  endings  in  many  languages. 


* See  Camden,  in  Radnorshire.  Our  old  names  in  Ptolemy,  Anto- 
ninus, &c.  were  chiefly  composed  from  monosyllabic  words,  with 
Greek  and  Roman  terminations  : They  have  been  wrongly  translated  ; 
and  we  may,  perhaps,  frequently  have  misunderstood  these  transla- 
tions, as  well  as  the  original  words ; but  of  this  the  reader  must  judge. 
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The  augmentative  endings  in  ft  reams  and  fingle  hills,  Ac. 
are  often  On,  Au,  On,  Ow,  Ar,  Or,  tec.  and  thefe  are  without 
difpute  frequently  augments  5 altho’  the  fame  endings,  in  other 
words,  not  referring  to  the  features  of  nature,  may  be  plural 
ones. 

But  thefe  endings  in  ftreams  have  always  been  accounted, 
by  modern  authors,  plural  endings.  Every  little  ftreamlet  or 
rivulet  has,  therefore,  with  apoftfix,  been  emphatically  called 
the  waters  or  the  ftreams  5 (and  I wonder  much  that  the 
words  ftreamlet  and  rivulet,  from  having  thefe  diminutive 
endings,  have  not  alfo  been  turned  into  plurals  : But  without 
a poftfix,  both  little  and  great  ftreams  have  been  rendered 
water  or  ftream  only. — Thus  the  Corin*  has  been  exalted  by 
the  name  of  the  waters',  whilft  the  Don  of  Ruflia  has  been 
called  only  the  water,  or  the  Jircam. — The  abfurdity,  how- 
ever, of  making  augments  and  diminutives  fpeak  as  plurals, 
in  the  names  of  fingle  hills,  was  ftill  more  apparent ; and 
therefore  they  have  been  fuppreffed,  and  reckoned  nothing  ! 

Thus  confidently  are  plural  endings  employed  to  fupply  the 
places  of  poftfixes : And  thus  prudently  have  augments  and 
diminutives  been  fuppreffed  to  conceal  unlkiltulnefs. — But 
prefixes  have  been  lefs  known  than  poftfixes ; and  ftill  more  ab- 
furdity has  been  manifefted  from  our  ignorance  of  the prepo- 
Ji fives,  than  from  our  want  of  knowledge  in  the  pofifixes  of 
ancient  appellations : I need  only  refer  to  Harbor  and  to  Har- 
borough  to  prove  this. 

But  I muft  now  return  to  my  fubjeft : — It  has  been  af- 
ferted — “That  the  word  Contain  is  properly  written  Corani ; 
and  that  the  term  Contain  is  of  uncertain  derivation,  but  that  it 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  Britijh  word  Corani,  or  Coriniaid  j 
appellations  denoting  men  that  are  liberal,  generous,  or  lavijh.  In 
the  hifiorical  Triades,  the  Coranians  are  faid  to  be  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  three  molestations  that  came  into  this  JJl and  and 
never  went  out  again.  And  in  another  memorial  of  the  Wclfb  lan- 
guage, they  are  cl  a fed  among  the  Jeven  nations  that  invaded  Bri- 
tain. The  order  of  their  advent  is  placed  immediately  before  that 
of  the  Romans.” f 

* See  Mr,  Whitaker’s  Manchester,  f Cambrian  Register,  vol.  ii. 
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This  article  (hews  that  affertions  fliould  be  examined.  For 
if  the  Coritani  be  of  uncertain  derivation,  the  Cor  am  may  be 
not  lefs  uncertain;  for  Cor  in  each  may  be  the  fame.  If 
Cor  refer  to  marth,  Con,  as  a plural  noun,  may  properly  refer 
to  marfhes;  and  themarfh  landers,  and  the  marfhes  landers, 
will  imply  nearly  alike.  But  if  Cor  mean  corner.  Con  may 
be  its  diminutive,  and  mean  ^little  corner : And  the  Cb- 
rani  and  the  Coritani  will  not  be  fynonymous  terms. 

I fhall  conclude  this  article  with  the  opinion  of  a learned 
friend  : — “ Whatever  might  have  been  the  cafe  in  the  original 
difpertion  of  mankind  to  their  firft  fettlements,  when  the 
whole  family  took  the  name  of  the  common  parent ; in  the  fub- 
fequent  difpertion  into  fmaller  diftridts  more  minute  appella- 
tions would  be  neceffary  to  diftinguifh  them  than  one  derived 
from  any  common  anceftor;  and  what  terms  more  likely  to 
be  taken  for  this  purpofe  than  thofe  which  the  peculiarities 
of  the  fituation  of  their  common  abode  prefented,  which 
united  them  neceffarily  into  one  body,  either  for  defence  or 
profit  ? This  appears  to  me  a much  more  probable  hypothecs 
than  to  account  for  fuch  appellations,  by  legends  of  fancied 
heroes,  of  whofe  exitlence  there  is  no  hifcorical  record ; or  by 
fuppofitions  of  inroads  of  fmall  parties  from  the  continent 
into  our  ifland  ; through  other  tribes,  perhaps  more  powerful, 
in  order  to  occupy  ifolated  diftridts,  cut  off  on  every  fide  from 
their  own  country,  and  from  the  fuccour  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen. If  the  mind  had  taken  no  bias  either  way  upon  this 
fubjedt,  we  fliould  naturally  fuppofe,  when  we  faw  towns  or 
diftridts  in  different  places,  fituated  alike,  diftinguiflied  by 
the  fame  or  fimilar  names;  that  thofe  names  were  in  both  al- 
liances borrowed  from  the  circumflances,  which  were  alike 
in  both  fituations ; and  the  truth  of  this  fuppofition  is  con- 
firmed by  feeing  the  different  appellations  of  the  fame  place 
in  the  two  languages  (the  Gaelic  and  Saxon,)  coincide  in 
meaning,  the  one  a tranflation  of  the  other.”* 


* See  the  article  Mado  for  a continuation  of  this  subject. 
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VENROMETO,  M.  P.  12. 

Long  Billington  in  Willoughby  12. 

The  name  of  this  ftation  has  been  varioufly  rendered.  It 
has  been  tranflated  tie  Marly  Hill.  The  place  of  the  camp 
has  been  called  the  Henings ; and  in  the  lad:  edition  of  Cam- 
den, tie  Herrings : Thefe  have  been  faid  to  imply  the  ancient 
meadows.  But  this  place  has  alfo  been  called  the  BlacLfield , 
from  the  darknefs  of  its  foil.  Its  name,  Vcrnomctum,  hath 
likewife  been  derived  from  Guern,  the  aider-tree-,  but  it 
hath  generally  been  interpreted,  a great  Temple! 

The  word  Venromento  or  Venrometo,  was,  from  what  follows, 
a contraction  of  Veneromento  or  Venerometo.  Vener  and  Pener, 
as  f^and  P are  convertible,  will  mean  the  fame  ; and  as  Pen 
is  head-land,  and  Er,  in  old  names,  generally  border,  Vener 
will  mean  tie  head  land  border. 

Vernometo  was  alfo  written  Vcrenometo.  Veren,  (as  Ver 
means  bead  border,  and  En,  land),  means  the  bead  border  land. 

It  Jhould  be  particularly  remarked,  that  the  words,  or  Sylla- 
bles, Er  and  En,  in  Yeren,  are  tranfpofed  in  V encr.  In 
Vereno  we  find  the  root  Er  written  at  length  ; but  it  is  con- 
tracted in  Venro.  In  like  manner  in  Venero,  we  find  the  root 
En  written  at  length;  but  this  too  is  contracted  in  Vcrno. 
Thefe  particulars  then  prove,  that  I have  written  the  above 
names  at  length,  rightly. 

The  word  Min  means  little,  and  is  often  varied  to  Men. 
The  Ockmen,  often  called  the  Ockment,  runs  through  Ocking- 
ton,  in  Devon,  and  means  the  little  Jlream.  Ockington  was 
formerly  written  Ockinton ; and  it  is  even  now  fo  pronounced. 
The  word  Et  is  alfo  a diminutive.  Venrometum,  or  Van- 
romentum,  will  therefore  mean  the  little  bead-land  border. 
Vernometum,  the  little  head-border  land.  This  name  then 
alludes,  not  to  a great  temple  ; and  as  by  the  ending  Urn,  in 
Danum,  and  in  other  names,  a camp  is  underftood ; fo  here, 
inftead  of  the  great  temple,  we  may  underftand  the  ground 
deferibed  to  be  the  place  of  our  camp. 

Long  Billington  is  a more  recent  name  of  this  ftation, 
and  this  rauft  be  an  expofition  of  the  old  one,  if  it  refer  to  the 
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place  of  the  old  camp.  The  words  Bel  and  Bil,  in  thefe 
names,  often  mean  border  or  ridge  j and  Bile  is  Gaelic  for 
border.  Bel  and  Ber,  and  their  roots  El  and  Er,  in  old 
names,  often  mean  border.  R,  therefore,  in  endings,  changes 
to  L,  and  L to  R ■,  and  various  inftances  may  be  feen  of  fuch 
changes  in  Lhuyd’s  Archaeologia.  The  word  Bil  then  being 
border,  and  the  fame  as  Ber  or  Ver  ; Ing  or  In  being  a dimi- 
tive,  as  in  Ockinton  j and  the  fame  as  Min,  Men,  or  Ment  : 
And  Ton,  lci7id,  implying  the  fame  in  Billingion , as  En,  in 
Ver'EMomento ; or  as  £?z,  in  Vvmeromento this  word  Bil  ling  to?l 
will  be  an  exadt  tranflation  of  Vernomentum  or  Vernometum . 
In  this  proof  I have  fupprelTed,  I conceive,  no  neceflary 
Reps ; nor  do  I think  that  I have  drawn  an  unfound  conclu- 
Ron  from  the  names  here  given.  Long  may  refer  to  the  di- 
mentions of  this  ground,  or  it  may  be  a contradtion  of  Long- 
nioRT,  a camp  or  fort,  as  Bor,  for  camp,  is  of  Borough. 

The  traces  of  this  old  Ration  are  varioufly  reprefented  i 
The  old  lines  by  fome  are  faid  to  be  Rrong ; by  others,  who 
have  feen  them,  to  be  faint  and  weak.  Coins,  Mofaic  pave- 
ments, and  other  antiquities,  are  faid  formerly  to  have  co- 
vered the  country  5 and  even  now,  the  treafures  underground 
are  conceived  to  be  very  confiderable.  The  di/lances  agree 
with  the  numerals  in  the  Iter  : The  features  of  the  country  with 
its  names : And  the  Jlation  lies  properly  near  the  Roman  road. 
— I have  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  the  opinions  of  modern 
antiquaries,  by  giving  the  imports  of  its  ancient  and  modern 
names. — Dr.  Stukeley  has  given  a plate  of  this  Ration  ; but 
he  unfortunately  miftook  it  for  Margidunum. 

MARGIDUNO,  M.  P. 

Generally  conceived  to  be  Eajl  BridgcfcrJ. 

The  Marie,  from  the  word  Marga,  again  Reps  in  to  a {lift 
antiquaries  in  their  tranflation  of  this  name.  Mr.  Throfby 
fays,  “ Nothing  in  my  opinion  can  rob  Eajl  Bridgeford  of  its 
Roman  honors.  Here  you  have  the  moR  indifputable  proofs 
of  its  high  antiquity.  An  ancient  encampment  3 the  name 
of  Barrow,  which  a place  in  this  field  Rill  retains  3 the  dif* 

t 
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cover y of  Roman  coins  and  Roman  pottery ; the  diflance  from 
Willoughbyj  the  next  Ration  agreeing  exactly  with  the 
rout}  all  together  form  fuch  Rrong  evidence,  as  will  admit 
of  no  objection  to  the  general  opinion,  that  EaR  Bridgeford 
was  the  Margidunum  of  the  Romans.” 

In  the  Ration  of  Mondunum,  Devon  j and  in  Maridunum  in 
Wales,  the  word  Aforand  Mar  is  border  or  head.  Ge  may 
be  in  Margidunum,  land } and  the  whole  name  may  imply, 
the  camp  of  ibe  bead  land  or  border : And  this  will  anfwer  to 
Borough,  which  may  be  rendered  the  border  or  bead  camp . 

I wifh  not  to  rob  EaR  Bridgeford  of  its  honors,  but  of  the 
old  manors  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  camp,  Car  Colston 
only,feems  to  derive  its  name  from  ibis  Jlation.  Whether  this  camp 
•lucre,  in  early  Saxon  tunes,  a part  of  this  manor  or  not,  I have 
no  means  by  which  I can  determine, 

AD  PONT  EM,  M.  P.  Thorfie  on  the  Trent. 

.Not  underfiandir.g  how  to  anaiyfe  our  old  terms,  the  word* 
Ad  Pontem  have  caufed  much  fpeculation. 

The  word  An  is  water : It  is  alfo  in  old  names  a term  for 
land,  and  frequently  it  is  varied  to  On,  and  means  the  fame. 
The  letter  P has  been  treated  of  in  the  introductory  efiays  : 
It  means  pic,  peak,  or  bead.  Pon  may  therefore  imply  the 
lead  land,  or  the  water  head. 

The  word  Pont  is  bridge.  “ T in  WelRi  words,  fays  Mr. 
Lhuyd,  is  frequently  changed  into  S or  Z in  the  Cornifli,  ef- 
pecially  when  L or  N are  placed  before  T.”  And  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  Pont,  which  changes  in  the  Latin  to  Pons. 

The  word  Bark  it  is  Welfh  for  a kite}  and  this  changes  to 
Bark ez,  in  the  Cornifli. — The  endings  It  and  Es,  or  En,  are 
diminutives. — The  heads  of  bridges  are  fmall  in  comparifon 
to  the  heads  of  hills } and  feem  to  have  taken  diminutive 
endings  on  this  account. 

I have  fliewn  that  in  Vernometum  and  Venrometum,  that 
Vemo  and  Venro  are  contractions ; and  I fuppofe  that  Pons  and 
Pont  may  have  originally  been  the  fame. — Thus  Pons  may 
have  been  compofed  Of  Pon,  the  water  bead,  and  Is,  a dimi- 
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nutive : — or  of  Pofr,  the  water  head,  and  Et,  a diminutive;  and 
Ponis  or  Ponet  contra&ed,  may  have  become  Pons  and  Pont „ 

But  throwing  afide  this  laft  explanation,  we  may  fairly 
fuppofe,  that  Pon,  the  water  bead,  may  have  taken  a T,  as 
is  ufual  after  N,  to  ftrengthen  the  found  of  this  word  : And 
Pont  was  mod  likely  the  word,  which  in  Latin  was  changed 
to  Pons.  In  like  manner  the  Welfh  word  Guynt,  wind, 
changes  to  Gains  in  the  Cornifh ; the  Welfh  term  Albt  in  the 
Cornilli  to  Ah. — -In  the  Latin  they  fometimes  wrote  their  di- 
minutive endings  at  length,  altho’  they  are  little  underftood. 
Thus  Col  is  Gaelic  for  head  or  hill,  and  Is  is  a diminutive ; 
and  Collis  means  a little  head  or  little  hill. 

The  word  Bridge  was,  I conceive,  originally  derived  from 
Eraighe  or  Braig,  the  upper  part  or  top  of  any  thing ; but 
this  Gaelic  word  I have  not  analyfed,  and  leave  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  my  reader. 

I have  before  fhewn,  that  the  word  Pont  may  mean  a 
point  ox  head:  Ad  is  Gaelic  for  water;  and  Ad  Pontem,  or 
Adpont,  may  imply  the  water  head.  I have  proved  that 
Tripont  means  the  hill  point ; and  that  Pont  means  Thorpe. 
On  the  river  Trent  we  have  Winthorpe,  i.  e.  The  water 
head  or  point. — Now  this  name  being  nearly  the  fame  in  import 
as  Pons,  a bridge,  we  fhall  find  no  decifive  argument  per- 
haps, for  preferring  either  in  tranflation,  unlefs  the  features 
of  nature  lhould  demand,  that  one  of  thefe  fhould  be  adopted 
rather  than  the  other.  And  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  words 
for  ftations  generally  refer  to  the  features  of  their  fettlements ; 
rarely  to  camps;  and  never,  fcarcely,  to  bridges ; becaufe  thefe 
laft  cannot  be  confidered  as  a part  of  thefe  features. 

But  it  is  faid  that  the  foundation  of  a great  bridge  on  the 
Trent  was  difcovered  in  179G  near  hVinthorpe.  Win  or  Uin 
may  be  confidered  as  a variation  of  Ean,  water,  as  1 have 
fhewn  in  my  firft  work;  and  Winthorpe  may  mean  the  water 
point ; and  be  a tranflation  of  Ad  Pontem. — But  there  is  a 
Thorpe,  near  Stoke ; and  this  lies  in  a fituation  which  the 
numerals  in  the  Iter  demand.  And  altho’  the  word  Thorpe 
may  be  point  only,  the  point  which  gives  this  Thorpe  name, 
is  a water  or  river  point ; and,  therefore,  it  may  be  called,-  as 
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in  this  Iter,  and  may  have  been  fo  named,  when  fords  and 
ferries  only  were  ufed  ; and  before  a bridge  had  ever  been 
feen  or  known  by  its  inhabitants. 

CROCOCOLANO,  M.P.  Collingham. 

Eifhop  Gibfon  fays,  “ Near  Collingham,  in  a large  fields 
there  is  reafon  to  fix  another  Ration.” 

“ Dr.  Stukeley  calls  this  field  Brugb but  ftates  that  the 
old  city  is  perfectly  levelled  by  the  plough.  Many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  here,  and  all  the  way  between  this 
field  and  Newark,  in  digging  they  find  great  foundations  for 
half  a mile  together  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  with  much 
rufty  iron,  iron  oar,  and  iron  cinders,  fo  that  it  is  probable 
an  eminent  Roman  forge  has  been  here.  Out  of  one  hole 
they  dug  10  or  15  loads  of  ftone,  from  whence  it  might  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a gate.  Many  copper  coins  have  been 
found  here ; as  alfo  pots,  urns,  bricks,  &:c.  They  call  the 
Money,  Brough  Pennies.” 

Horfeley  fays,  that  they  often  ftrikeon  ruins  in  ploughing 
and  digging;  and  he  fays,  the  pofition  of  the  camp  is  afhort 
mile  fouth-eaft  of  Collingham.  “ ’Tis  three  miles,  fays  Dr. 
Stukeley,  north  of  Newark.  Great  plenty  of  wild  faffron 
grows  hereabouts,  whence  I once  thought  the  name  came, 
fignifying  the  Saffron  Field,  from  the  Celtic  word  a field  or 
enclofure,  ( LhanJ . In  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  when 
they  fhortened  words,  ’twas  called  Colana,  and  fome  critics 
reftoring  Croco  to  it,  doubled  the  fecond  fyllable,  whence  it 
is  found  in  Antoninus,  his  Itinerary,  Crococolanum.  But  T 
judge  Mr.  Baxter’s  derivation  of  it  right,  Encetum  Pulchrum, 
&c.” — Itin.  p.  98. 

Camden,  Burton,  as  well  as  others,  knew  not  this  name. 
But  Croc  comes  from  Crioch,  territory , end,  born,  &c. ; and 
Col  an  is  bead  land ; and  the  whole  word  means  the  bead  land 
point  or  territory . — Collingham  implies  the  bead  land  border. 
It  anfwers  then  in  name,  diftances,  &c. 


UNDO,  M.  P. 

T have  already  explained  this  name. 


Lincoln. 
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RICHARD,  ITFR.  XV. 


A Londinio  per  CJaufentum  in  Londininm  ufque  fic : — 


Richard , Iter . 15. 


Caleba,  M.  P 44 

Vindomi 15 

Venta  Belgarum  ...  21 

Ad  Lapidem  6 

Claufento 4 

Porta  Magno  ... . 10) 

Regno 10/ 

Ad  Decimum  .....  10 

Anderida  Poitu 

Ad  Lemanum 25 

Lemaniano  Porta  ..  10 

Dubris  - 10 

Rhutupis  jCoI 10 

Rcgulbio  10 

Cantiopoli  10 

Durolevo 18 

Mado  12 

Vagnaca  18 

Noviomago  18 

Londinio  15 


Antonine , Iter.  7. 


Callevam 44 

Iter.  12  & 15. 

Vindomim 15 

Venta  Belgarum  21 
Iter.  7 inv. 

Claufentum 10 

Regnum  20 


Iter.  2 inv. 


Durovernum 
Durolevum  12 

yagniacim 22 

Noviomagum  6,  18 
Londinium  ..  12,  10 


Sites  of  Stations. 
From 

Lojidon  thro'  Bittern , and 
as,ain  to  London. 


Near  Reading  44 

Silchefter 10 

Winchefler  26* 

Stoneham  8 

Bittern  4 

Porchefter 14* 

Chichefter 16* 

On  the  Arun 1C 

Near  Beachy  Head 
Towards  the  Port  Land 
Lyme 

Dover  10 

Richborough 15 

Reculver  9 

Canterbury  10 

Judde  Hill,  Ofpring  12 

Rochefter 16 

Southfleet  10 

Newberry 6* 

London  12 


This  road  ran  as  before,  and  from  Winchefter  by  Otter- 
bourne  to  Stoneham,  and  by  Green-Lane  to  Bittern,  thence 
a few  traces  are  feen  on  Ridgeway  and  north  of  Burlefdon- 
Hill,  pointing  to  Fareham  and  to  Portchefter,  the  latter  part 
of  which  is  nearly  loft.  From  Portchefter  it  ran  with  the  pie- 
fent  turnpike  to  Chichefter,  and  over  the  Arun,  near  Arun- 
del.— Thence  on  the  coaft  to  Anderida,  the  banks  of  the 
Rother,  Lyme,  Dover,  Richborough,  Reculver,  Canterbury; 
— and,  as  in  the  firft  Iter,  to  Rochefter,  Southfleet,  and 
. Newberry,  to  London. 

* It  appears  from  the  above,  that  the  error*  of  Antonine  arc  copied 
in  Richard. 
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CALEBA,  M.  P.  44. 


Near  Reading  44. 

The  miles  here  vary  from  the  former  Iter ; and  this  may 

’ * # 

have  been  on  account  of  the  prefent  journey  taking  a diffe- 
rent rout.  But  if  the  roads  were  the  fame  then,  one  account 
rauft  have  been  erroneous. 

<e  Few  Roman  Rations  have  been  fixed  at  fo  many  different 
places  as  that  of  Calleva  Attrebatum,”  fays  the  Commentator 
on  Richard’s  Itinerary.  To  which  he  adds — “ It  has  been 
placed  at  Silchefier,  Henley,  Wallingford,  and  Reading,  by 
antiquaries ; yet  in  no  doubtful  cafe  do  more  teftimonies  con- 
cur to  afeertain  the  lite.  It  is  evidently  a Ration  of  impor- 
tance, becaufe  it  appears  as  a central  point  to  which  the  roads 
traverfed  by  three  different  Iters  of  Antonine  (the  3 3th,  14th, 
and  15th)  converge.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Atrebates,  Rtu- 
ated  at  known  diflances  from  London,  WincheRer,  Bath, 
Spene,  and  Caerleon ; and  at  a doubtful  one,  tho’  eatily  fup- 
plied,  from  CirenceRer  and  Old  Sarum.  Thefe  circumRances 
cannot  by  any  expedient  be  brought  to  coincide  either  with 
Henley,  Wallingford,  or  Reading;  but  all  agree  in  regard  to 
SilcheRer.  Its  diRance  nearly  accords  with  the  Itinerary  dif- 
tance  of  Calleva,  from  London,  Bath,  Speen,  WincheRer, 
and  Caerleon,  and,  if  a Ration  (which  is  evidently  loR)  in  the 
Iter  of  Antonine,  be  fupplied  with  that  from  CirenceRer. 
The  prefent  remains  are  thofe  of  a great  Roman  town  ; it  is 
Rtuated  in  the  diRridt  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Atrebates ; 
and  in  every  dire&ion  traces  of  Roman  roads  converging  to 
this  point  Rill  plainly  exiR,  from  London,  Speen,  Win- 
cheRer,  Old  Sarum,  Bath,  and  CirenceRer.  Defcription  of 
Britain,  from  Richard  of  CirenceRer,  printed  in  180p,  pages 
148  and  14p.” 

This  quotation  is  a note  of  the  Commentator  on  Richard, 
which  I proved  erroneous  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  AuguR 
2 811.  I will  give  a part  of  my  proof  in  the  next  article,  and 
refer  for  a continuation  of  it  to  the  head  Cahva, 
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VINDOMI,  Silchefter. 

This  ftation  is  carried  to  Egbury  Camp , near  St.  Mary 
Bourne,  by  the  above  commentator.  But  Vindonum  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Segontiaci  j it  lay  in  the  Itinerary  XX  I 
miles  from  Venta.  But  Dr.  Beeke  has  proved  in  the  15th 
vol.  of  the  Archaeologia,  that  a V is  omitted  in  this  number, 


and  that  it  fhould  have  been  XXVI. 

In  Richard  it  Hands  : 

Caleva  to  Vindonum  - - - - XV 
Vindonum  to  Venta  - - - - XXI 

Total XXXVI 

It  fhould  have  Hood : 

Caleva  to  Vindonum  - - - - X 
Vindonum  to  Venta  - - - - XXVI 

Same  total XXXVI 

\ ^ 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  V was  tranfpofed  only. 


If  the  radius  of  a circle  be  2 6 miles,  and  the  centre  be  Venta, 
Vindonum , if  not  at  Silchefter,  will  lie  fomewhere  in  or  not 
far  from  the  circumference  at  2 6 miles  diftance ; but  this  can 
lie  at  no  place  but  at  Silcbcjlcr,  unlefs  it  be  too  near  or  too  far 
from  other  ftations  which  are  fixed  by  the  Itinerary.  For  in- 
ftance,  Vindonum  has  been  miftaken,  as  mentioned  above,  for 
Caleva,  and  has  been  fixed  in  the  old  port  way,  (which  im- 
plies the  raifed  or  bank  road),  leading  to  Sorbiodunum,  at 
Egbury  Camp ; which  is  only  15  miles  from  Venta  on  the  fame 
radius.  This  place  muft  therefore  be  too  fliort  in  diftance 
from  Venta  by  eleven  miles.  Vindonum  in  the  18th  Iter 
(which  runs  thro’  Vindonum,  Venta,  &c.)  is  faid  to  be  16 
miles  from  Tamefa  : Dr.  Beeke  has  clearly  proved  that  this 
diftance  exa&ly  reaches  Silcbejler  j but  it  is  2ft  miles  from 
Tamefa  to  Egbury  Camp,  which  is  14  miles  too  far,  and  out 
of  the  road  to  Venta  j from  Egbury  to  Venta  no  direct  old 
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road  is  to  be  traced.  Thefe  then  form  a compleat  refutation 
to  the  note  above  quoted.  Add  to  thefe  that  from  Spinis  to 
Caleva  it  is  faid  in  the  12th  Iter  to  be  15  miles,  and  from 
thence  to  Bibrafle  20  miles : But  if  Caleva  be  reckoned  Sil- 
cbejler, its  diflance  from  Speen  is  not  12  miles  inRead  of  15  ; 
and  from  thence  to  BibraBc  muR  be  nearly  30  inRead  of  20. 
It  appears  then  that  Eglury  Camp , as  Vmdonum,  will  anfwer 
in  no  cafe  with  the  diflances  from  Venta  and  Tatnefa  ; nor 
will  Silcbejler,  as  Caleva,  agree  with  the  diftances  from  Spinis 
and  Bibradte.  By  fuppofing  then  Caleva  to  be  Silcbejler,  we 
throw  into  confufion  the  Iters  of  Richard  and  Antonine;  but 
by  taking  Vindonum  for  Silcbejler  all  will  appear  clear  and  fa- 
tisfadlory. 

Silcbejler  has  been  called  by  the  Britons  Caer  Segont.  The 
Ration  of  Segontium , in  Wales,  was  alfo  called  by  the  fame 
name;  we  have,  therefore,  to  enquire  what  the  word  Segon - 
iia,  the  territory  of  the  Segontiaci,  means.  The  word  Sigh, 
an  hill,  is  here  varied  to  Segb,  and  pronounced  Sc  ; Gun  is 
derived  from  Can  or  Con,  a lake ; la  is  country,  and  this 
takes  a T in  this  name,  in  the  fame  manner  as  An  or  On, 
land,  takes  a T in  Ton  or  Tan , which  imply  the  fame.  Vin, 
in  Vindonum,  and  in  other  names  beginning  with  this  fylla- 
ble,  has  been  derived  from  our  vines  in  the  Archaeologia ; 
but  the  vines  grew  only  in  the  author’s  fancy,  and  not  in 
thefe  Rations.  Vin  is  rendered  Bin  in  Vinovium,  now  Bin- 
cbrjler.  Bin  or  Binn  is  head  or  hill.  Sil  comes  from  A,  an 
bill,  pronounced  Au,  and  changed  to  Al,  El,  and  11  j with 
the  afpirate  H it  would  become  Hil  or  Hill ; but  as  the  Gaelic 
had  no  H,  and  3 was  ufed  in  its  Read,  Sil  was  one  of  their 
names  for  hill,  and  was  a tranflation  of  Vin  in  Vindonum.  I 
have  only  to  remark  that  Caer  Segont  will  be  accounted  the 
city  of  the  Segontiaci,  and  its  diRance  from  Venta  will  anf- 
wer to  Vindonum  j and  further,  that  by  Richard’s  map,  and 
by  the  name,  Caleva  Atrebatum  -was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Atrebates;  and  that  Silcbejler  or  Vindonum,  by  the  fame 
map,  was  in  the  country  of  the  Segontiaci,  and  was,  I fun- 
pofe,  Caer  Segont, 
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VENT  A BELGARUM,  JVmcheJlsr . 

So  much  has  been  faid  of  Venta  and  Ifca,  that  little  more 
need  be  mentioned.  But  the  word  IVin-cheJler  or  JVmtan - 
cheftcr  ftill  urges  enquiry  : For  tho’  Venta  may  be  efteemed  a 
word  for  an  inn  or  a camp,  ftill  the  original  meaning  fhould 
be  here  attended  to.  The  word  Fen  or  Vc?it  then  may  mean 
water,  or  an  hill  3 and  A or  An  is  either  a diminutive  or  a 
word  for  land. 

Settlements  were  originally  named  from  their  hills,  vallies, 
plains,  and  ftreams,  or  their  borders:  Nations  and  diftri6ts 
from  the  features  of  their  lands,  and  their  fituations : But 
lands  were  firft  chiefly  peopled  by  families  who  brought  no 
national  name.  * 

Of  the  ancient  Belgae  of  this  nation,  nearly  uniform  are 
our  modern  accounts.  Under  the  celebrated  Divitiacus,  an 
army  is  fuppofed  to  have  come  from  the  Continent,  to  have 
overrun  and  to  have  named  this  diftriCt. — Strange,  however, 
it  was,  that  they  fhould  have  palled  Kent,  Suffolk,  Snffex, 
Fffex,  Surry,  Middlefex,  Bcrkjkirc,  &rc.  and  never  have  given 
appellation  to  any  of  thefe  lands ! — Bel,  an  inflection  of  the 
Gaelic  word  Bile,  was  confulered  by  the  Saxons  as  implying 
border  3 Ge  was  alfo  Gaelic  for  land;  and  thefe  were  tranf- 
lated  Hamfhire,  or  border  land.  Our  Saxon  anceftors  then 
derived  the  Belgae,  like  the  names  of  other  nations,  from  the 
fituation  of  their  lands,  called  them  border  landers,  and 
dreamt  not  of  their  being  imported  from  the  low  countries. — 
But  this  expofition  of  the  name  gave  no  fcope  to  ftory, — de- 
ferred no  invaders — imported  no  whole  nations — hunted  not 
abroad  for  inhabitants,  which  were  more  ealily  found  at 
home. 

Whether,  however,  as  Bel  implies  mouth,  the  fituations 
of  the  firft  fettlers  of  this  diftriCt,  around  the  mouth  of  our 
greateft  port  3 and  on  the  extenlive  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
may  have  partly  helped  to  give  this  name  or  not,  I will 
not  determine  : The  Saxons,  from  this  country  lying  on  the 
fea,  have  given  it  another  meaning;  and  I acquiefce  in  their 
decifion, 
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Vent  a Belgaruttt,  according  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  was  ee  The 
Venta,  or  head  town  of  the  proper  Belgae.”  Mr.  Pegge,  in 
the  lft  vol.  of  the  Archaeologia,  imagined  that  Venta  Belga- 
rum,  North  and  South  Winfield,  and  other  places,  were 
named  from  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  Britain.  But  it  feems 
evident,  from  the  following  antiquity  of  the  appellation, 
that  this  name  was  given  before  vines  were  planted  in  Britain. 
Of  Mr.  Whitaker’s  derivation,  I mull  ftate,  that  he  has  mif- 
taken  the  point.  Venta,  as  a fettlement,  meant  not  a head 
or  chief  town  ; but  a head  or  hill  land.  " Some,  fays  Cam- 
den, derive  JVenta  from  Ventus,  others  from  Vinum , others 
from  Bifhop  Wina\  but  their  differences  are  to  little  purpofc. 
I prefer  the  opinion  of  our  countryman,  Leland,  who  de- 
rives it  from  the  Britifh  Guin  or  Guen,  white,  as  meaning 
the  white  city."  Caer  Gwent  is  alfo  fuppofed  by  its  lateft  hif- 
torian  to  imply  the  white  city.  But  notwithstanding  thefe 
authorities,  1 rather  prefer  to  them  Bifliop  Wina,  tho’  the 
wine  is  by  far  better  than  the  reft  of  the  etymons.* 

An  introdu6tion  to  the  hiftory  of  every  town  I muft  not 
attempt;  but  from  the  articles  Bennaventa,  and  Venta  Icen- 
orum,  the  reader  will  find,  that  the  white  city  is  notunlike 
our  white  waters.  The  ancient  names  of  this  county  and 
city,  like  all  others,  are  fuppofed  to  be  traced  to  their  fources, 

* In  the  British  empire  we  have  several  streams  of  the  names  of 
Bann,  Batina,  Bandon,  Ben,  Bane,  Banney,  Bannoc-bHrn,  Banon, 
and  Bain.  A learned  writer  renders  these  names  “ the  white  water." 
— But  the  Bann,  as  water,  comes  from  the  root  An,  water ; and  with 
7?  prefixed,  (which  by  essay  6th  means  head),  it  will  be  the  head  or 
hill  water,  from  its  rising  from  some  head  of  water,  or  hill.  Thus  the 
Bann  of  Ireland  rises  from  an  head  eight  miles  east  of  Newry,  and 
passes  thro’  lake  Neagh,  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea,  near  Coleraine. 
This  stream  is  very  applicably  named  the  lake  or  head  stream  or  water. 
Avert  and  Banna  have  diminutive  endings.  Bandon  has  an  augmenta- 
tive one,  and  means  the  great  head  water.  Ben  is  the  head  water. 
Banney , and  perhaps  Bannoe,  are  diminutive  nouns;  and  to  shew 
what  old  writers  considered  this  last  term,  it  is  translated  Burn.  I see 
no  reason  therefore  to  suppose,  that  Bann  means  white  water.  Jian , 
indeed,  means,  according  to  Shaw,  true,  pale,  white,  and  a copper 
mine  ; but  it  doth  not  follow  that  the  head  water  is  white  water,  nor 
that  it  is  a copper  mine  water. — To  put  this  further  out  of  dispute, 
,c  The  only  discharge  of  the  water  of  Loch  Neagh,  which  gives  name 
to  the  Bann,  is  at  the  fall  of  Coleraine,  where  having  first  formed  the 
Logh-beg,  or  little  lake,  about  four  miles  diameter,  its  channel  as- 
sumes the  name  of  the  lower  Bann,  i.  e.  the  lower  head  stream  ; and 
this  empties  itself  as  above. 
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from  words  totally  mifunderftood  j but  from  Venta  Belga- 
rum  it  will  be  found  that  the  Belgae  had  originally  here  a 
camp,  which  Venta  implied  j and  this  high  antiquity  of  the 
place  we  rationally  gather  from  its  old  Celtic  appellation. 

Hills  were  fortified  for  defending  the  country,  its  pafles, 
and  its  inhabitants : And  to  name  their  fortifications  and. 
hills,  they  adopted  the  fame  names.  The  Gaelic  words  Ais,- 
Dun,  Din,  and  many  others  prove  this.— r-The  word  Acba , 
written  Ach  and  Ac,  a mound  or  bank,  feems  to  be  a root, 
which,  (as  well  as  its  inflexions  Ic  and  Ec,)  is  found  in  the 
endings  of  many  words  for  hill,  land,  and  border,  and  this  and 
its  variations  generally  denote  that  the  land,  or  the  border,  has 
a rampart,  vallum,  or  fortrefs  to  defend  it;  as  in  Tounxcu 
and  Somikcn,  in  Camboncum,  &c.  The  term  Beinn  or  Beann 
Js  hill  or  head.  Beannta  is  the  Gaelic  plural.  Beann  is  often 
written  in  our  names  Ben,  Ven,  JVin,  and  Win-,  and  thefe  as 
often  take  a D or  a T to  firengthen  the  fyllable : Thus  Vino- 
vium  is  alfo  written  Vindovium ; Vindocladia  is  written 
Ventageladia  3 Bennavenna  is  written  Bennaventa.  Ven  then 
might  become  Vent,*  and  this  being  a name  for  a head  or 
hill,  might  from  the  above  and  by  analogy,  mean  alfo  camp. 
Accordingly  Venta,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  is  tranflated 
Cajira ; and  Venta  Icenorum  is  now  called  Cafor : From  hence 
it  doubtlefs  follows,  that  Venta  was  a name  for  a camp. — 
This  word,  if  confidered  a plural  noun,  might  not  be  adopted, 
except  where  many  words  were  neceflary  for  the  proteXion 
of  the  fettlement.  But  a noun  like  this,  (as  well  as  the 
Spanifh  word  Venta,  an  inn),  is  a noun,  “ which,  under  a 
plural  termination,  means  often  perhaps  no  more  than  a fin- 
gular .” 

I have  fliewed  that  Venta  is  an  old  Celtic  appellation  ; and 
I conceive  that  this  may  be  further  proved  : The  Hiftorian  of 
Winchefler,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Book,  hath  fiated  it 
to  be  a Roman  one. 

* Venta  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  the  Romans  as  tbe  abla- 
tive singular  of  Venta  ; Itinerary  names  were  generally  given  in  the 
ablative  case. 
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AD  LAPIDEM,  Stoncham. 

Stoneham  may  mean  the  border  land ; it  was  perhaps  con- 
ceived by  the  Saxons  to  imply  the  mile-ftone  village : Ad 
Lapidem  will  then  mean  the  fame. 

CLAUSENTO,  M.  P.  Bittern. 

Clais  is  a dyke,  and  En  is  land ; and  Claufen , or  Claufent, 
means  the  dyke  land.  It  was  rendered  by  the  Saxons  Bittern, 
from  Bid  or  Bit,  an  hedge  or  dyke  ; and  fuppofing  En  a plu- 
ral ending,  they  rendered  it  by  Em,  from  which  it  is  plain 
that  they  confidered  Claufen  to  mean  the  dykes,  inftead  of 
the  land  of  the  fettlement  around  them.*  In  Richard’s  Map, 
Claufentum  is  placed  on  the  Bittern  fide  of  the  river,  tho’  he 
fuppofes  it  on  the  other,  where  it  was  fituated  alfo  in  part : 
But  it  is  not  fo  far  removed  in  this  map,  from  the  ftream,  as 
to  favor  Mr.  Reynolds’s  placing  it  at  Billiop’s  Waltham. 

PORTU  MAGNO,  M.  P.  10.  Porchejler  13  or  14. 

Our  books  of  topography  and  antiquities  are  filled  with 
good  ftories.  This  place  is  faid  to  have  taken  name  from 
Porta,  a Saxon  chieftain  ! — Antoninus  has  omitted  an  X in 
the  diftance  between  Claufentum  and  Regnum  : He  makes  it 
20;  it  is  30  miles.  Richard  has  inferted  this  Ration  between 
them,  and  has  divided  this  20  miles  of  Anton ine  into  two 
parts  of  10  miles  each  : But  Porchejler  is  13  or  14  miles  from 
Bittern,  and  16  from  Chichefter.  The  road  from  Winchefter 
was  confidered  not  rightly  given  by  Mr.  Reynolds;  and  he 
carried  it  by  Bilhop’s  Waltham : But  Bittern  having  great  re- 
mains, and  anfwering  fo  peculiarly  in  name  to  Claufent,  ad- 
mits not  the  rout  to  have  gone  another  way.  It  is  plain, 
from  a comparifon  of  Antoninus  and  Richard,  that  the  latter 
often  copied  his  blunders  in  diftances  from  the  former  ; altho’ 
Dr.  Stukeley  conceived  that  Richard  followed  not  Antoninus. 

* This  is  a peculiar  instance,  which  shews  that  these  old  words  are 
composed  of  monosyllables,  which  had  originally  very  different  mean- 
ings from  what  they  now  convey  as  plural  endings. 
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REGNO,  M.  P.  IO.  Chiche/ler  16. 

In  Europe  there  were  feveral  places  called  Noviomagus. 
Mr.  Lhuyd  in  page  1 1th  of  his  Archseologia  has  given  various 
inftances  of  the  fuppreflion  of  labial  letters  : Noviomagus  was 
written  by  Ptolemy,  with  the  ^omitted,  “ Noiomagos." — 
This  is  ufually  rendered  by  authors  Neomagus  .—Nov  and  Nav 
meant  here  the  fea  : Novi  or  Navi , the  little  fea,  or  the  fea 
road.*  This  place  was  alfo  called  by  the  Monk  of  Ravenna, 
Novimago  Regentium,'}-  Ravimago  Regentium,  and  Navi- 
mago  Regentium. — The  word  Reim  is  road;  it  changes  to 
Rem  in  the  Rbemi,  to  Rain  in  the  inftances  below.]:  M is 
often  changed  to  V\  and  Ram  becomes  Rav,  which  as  Av  is 
the  fea,  means  the  lea  road  : Ravi,  the  little  fea  road.  Hence 
Ramehead  or  Ravil ead  (which  has  generally  been  mifunder- 
ftood)  means  the  road  head. 

Neomagus  was  lituated  according  to  Ptolemy  in  a latitude 
more  foutherly  than  Winchefter.  He  has  remarkably,  for 
fixing  this  town,  blamed  Marinus  Tyrius,  an  ancient  geo- 
grapher, for  making  this  city  by  climate  north  of  London  ; 
and  by  Itinerary  account,  fouth  of  that  city  5Q  miles : He 
does  not  in  this  blame  the  number  of  miles  foutherly,  but 
the  inconfiftency  of  Marinus  in  making  it  north  of  London 
by  climate  : This  diftance  is  confidered  as  anfwering  to  Chi- 
chefter,  and  therefore  Neomagus,  from  name,  from  diftance, 
and  from  latitude,  cannot  be  Hokuood  Hill  in  Kefton. 

I will  now  fee  how  this  agrees  with  Regnum.  The  word 
Reg,  in  Regulbium,  hath  been  found  to  mean  a road.  The 
endings  Um  and  Num,  mean  generally  border  land ; but  in 

* The  old  names  of  the  estuaries  of  this  kingdom  may  be  very  often 
rendered  little  seas. 

•f-  Caleva  Atrebatum  lay  on  the  Kennet,  within  or  near  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Segontiaci,  and  yet  it  belonged  to  the  Atrebates.  In  like 
manner  this  place  lay  in  a bay  near  to  the  Belgae,  tho’  the  camp  be- 
longed to  the  Regni. 

J Ramsey,  in  Huntingdonshire,  has  a causey  for  two  or  three  miles 
thro’  the  fens  or  sea. 

At  Ramsey  Island,  Pembrokeshire,  was  formerly  the  passage  to 
Ireland. 

Ramsey,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  a road  of  the  sea. 

Ramsgate  means  the  entrance  or  port  of  the  road 
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Danum , Clevum , Coccium,  Durovernum , &c.  it  is  tranflated 
camp.  Regnum  therefore  means  the  road  town  or  camp,  and 
anfwers  to  Neomagus  in  name  and  fituation. 

The  fea  in  this  part  of  the  Channel  refembles,  and  was 
termed  a road,  from  its  narrownefs.  I have  (hewn  in  Rutu- 
pics,  that  the  land  which  lies  between  Calais  and  Dunkirk 
was  called  by  feamen  Ruthen  : That  the  people  on  the  coaft 
of  Boulogne,  were  alfo  named  the  Rut-ini  and  that  thefe  names 
were  derived  from  Rut,  a road  or  fea  way,  and  In  or  En, 
land.  In  like  manner  the  name  of  the  people  in  Sufiex,  the 
Regni  or  Regini,  mean,  from  Reg,  a reach  or  road,  and  In, 
land,  the  road  landers. 

In  the  derivations  of  thefs  names  all  our  authors  hare 
evinced  the  moft  compleat  ignorance  on  this  fubjedt : They 
defcribe  no  circumftances,  elucidate  no  principles  rationally. 
The  Rhcmi  were  accounted  by  ancient  authors  the  fame 
people  as  the  Regni  or  Regini  but  we  have  not  underftood 
thefe  words,  nor  the  agreement  of  thefe  names.  TheBibroci, 
another  people  of  this  diftridt,  were  fuch  as  inhabited  the 
marfhes  of  the  adjacent  land.  The  firft  had  a topographical 
fituation,  the  fecond  often  not  j but  in  this  country  they  pof- 
fefted  extenfive  tracks. — Thefe  are  ancient  names : I come 
now  to  modern  ones,  in  which  our  antiquaries  have  fhewn 
even  lefs  judgment  than  in  the  ancient  appellations. 

Chicbejler  is  univerfally  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  Cijfa, 
the  fon  of  Ella.  Not  an  antiquary,  or  topographical  writer  in 
the  kingdom,  hath  ever  doubted  this  ! Camden  adopted  this  opi- 
nion, and  hath  fupported  CJfa's  pretentions  by  a few  things 
which  feem  to  be  favourable. 

Dr.  Stukeley  fays,  “ that  Cijfa  becoming  mailer  of  the  coun- 
try, (he  might  have  given  his  father  Ella  the  precedence  in 
this,)  and  there  chufing  to  fix  his  feat,  repaired  the  ancient 
callle  walls,  whofe  vefiigia  were  of  too  lafling  materials 
wholly  to  have  loft  the  appearance  of  their  workmanfhip  ■ 
then  it  was  natural  enough  to  prefix  the  name  to  the  Roman 
termination,  by  which  the  Saxons  always  called  caftles  of  the 
Romans ; or  it  might  fimply  be  called  Cajlor,  Cbejler,  as  was 
frequent  in  other  places  till  he  reftored  it,  and  then  it  took 
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his  name,  importing  Cifljas  Cbefter  j but  had  it  originally 
been  founded  by  him,  he  would  never  have  affumed  that 
adjunct.” 

I will  not  deny  that  CiJJa,  who  began  his  reign  here  32 
years  after  bis  father  Ella,  might  pofftbly  give  name  to  this 
place.  The  mull  ancient  record  of  Colcbejler  has  been  faid  to Jlate, 
that  King  Coel  gave  name  to  that  city  in  the  very  fame  manner . 
But  antiquaries  aflert,  that  the  hill  at  Cifbury  alfo  is  derived 
from  this  Prince;  and  here  they  fhould  not  have  halted  : 
For  as  the  vowels  E and  I were  of  old  commonly  ufed  for 
each  other,  and  Cis  was  often  pronounced  Cbis  and  Cbes—> 
Chis let,  Chis wick,  Chis ton,  Chis worth,  Ches bam,  Ches- 
bunt,  Ches tal,  Ches/^t,  Carterton,  Chess ington,  Chese- 
worth,  Chese wyke,  and  the  CHEESEwring  of  Cornwall,  mull 
all  have  flowed  from  the  fame  origin. 

The  word  Cais  is  rent,  8cc.  and  Cis  means  the  fame ; but 
Cifcbain  is  a poll  tax,  in  which  Cain  is  tax,  and  Cis,  poll  or 
head. — Cal  is  alfo  head  : Its  root  may  be  Av,  the  fea  or  wa- 
ter, changed  to  An  and  Ah,  and  in  this  cafe  Cal  will  be  the 
water  or  fea  head.  Cola  (a  contra&ion  of  Calan)  will  be  the 
little  fea  head,  or  the  road,  or  the  fea  port. — With  the  dimi- 
nutive Is  it  becomes  Calais,  the  little  road,  or  the  little  fea 
fort : And  this  was  formerly  Portus  Iccius,  as  I have  fhewn 
in  Eflay  2d. 

C is  faid  to  mean  inclofure.  It  is  called  as  a letter.  Col, 
or  head.  To  An,  water,  it  is  prefixed  in  Can,  a lake,  which 
may  be  accounted  a conflux  of  water,  or  a head  of  water.  In 
If  and  the  word  Is  means  the  fea ; I fhall  fhew  that  Is,  in  the 
Ifis,  means  the  fame  : Juft  fo,  Is,  in  Cis,  may  imply  the  water 
or  the  fea;  Cis,  the  water  or  fea  head  : And  by  Ciffa,  its  di- 
minutive, may  be  underftood  the  little  fea  bead,  the  road,  or 
the  fea  fort. 

Chichejler  was  anciently  a fea  port,  a road  for  veflels.  It 
changed  its  old  name  Regnum ; and  the  Britons  tranflated  it 
Caer  Cei  : And  Cei  was  a moft  unfortunate  contra&ion  of 
Ciffa  ! 

Cai  or  Cei  is  Gaelic  for  a way  or  a road.  It  implies  the 
very  fame  as  Cis,  in  Cffaceafer,  and  the  fame  as  Reg,  in 
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Regnum.  Cei  wa3  pronounced  Chet,  and  varied  to  Chi’,  and 
it  is  (unhappily  too  for  the  old  ftory)  at  this  very  .time,  thus 
written  in  Chi chejlcr. 

Having  confidered  the  word  CiJJa  as  the  name  of  a port, 
let  us  now  regard  it  as  the  name  of  a King.  It  is  not  always 
thus  eafy  to  prove  ridiculous  things  to  be  untrue ; but  we 
may  as  eafily  conceive  that  Cijfa  took  his  name  from  this  city 
or  its  port,  as  the  city  or  the  port  from  CifFa. — Wihtgar,  a 
nephew  of  'Cerdic,  had  beftowed  upon  him  a moiety  of  the 
Ifle  of  Wight;  and  from  what  I have  proved  in  my  former 
work,  this  IVihtgar  took  his  name  from  Wi bt-gara-by ryg,  in 
that  Ifland,  and  not  Wihtgarabyrig  from  him  as  ufualiy  fup- 
pofed. — Again,  Porta , in  501,  came  to  England  with  his  two 
fons,  and  landed,  as  authors  relate,  at  Porchejler,  which  from 
Porta,  is  faid  to  have  been  named  : But  this  town  was  named 
before  Porta  landed;  and  took  its  name,  not  from  this  chief, 
but  the  chief  from  the  town.  Other  and  like  inftances  might 
be  adduced. 

From  the  defertion  of  the  land  by  the  Romans,  to  the  time 
of  Auguftine  the  Monk,  who  firft  preached  chriftianity,  was 
150  years.  No  hiftory  was  written  by  the  unlettered  Saxons 
during  this  time;  but  after  this  the  Monks  began  from  tra- 
dition to  colled  records.  Ella  and  his  fons  had  landed  in 
England ; and  as  the  nephew  of  Ccrdic  had  taken  his  name 
from  IVihtgar aby rig,  and  Porta  from  Portus  Magnus ; fo  Cijfa, 
the  fon  of  Ella,  might  take  his  name,  like  bis  neighbours,  from 
refiding  and  ruling  in  Cijfaceajlcr,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. 

But  it  may  be  urged  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  4/7, 
“ That  Ella  and  his  fons,  one  of  which  named  Cijfa,  landed 
in  England.” — We  mu  ft  allow  that  Citfa,  his  father,  and 
brothers,  came  into  this  nation  as  here  mentioned;  but  their 
landing  here,  their  exploits,  and  their  fettling  amongft  us, 
were  not  recorded  for  more  than  150  years  after;  by  which 
time  they  were  no  more,  tbd  their  names  acquired  from  conquejt 
arid poffeffion  (and  nearly  all  great  names  were  thus  acquired) 
remained.  By  the  names  Wihtgar,  Porta,  and  Cijfa,  then, 
which  had  been  thus  acquired,  were  thefe  men  known,  and 
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by  no  other,  in  after  times,  was  their  landing  defcribed,  nor 
their  exploits  recorded. 

I have  here  dated  my  reafons  for  doubting  the  fuppofed  origin 
of  Cijfaceajlcr , and  mult  leave  others  to  make  out  a better  cafe 
for  believing.  My  chief  endeavour,  however,  was  to  prove 
what  before  had  not  been  attempted  by  derivation,  with  the 
leadfuccefs;  that  this  place  was  the  ancient  Regnum  and 
Neomagum.  That  the  Regni  or  Regini  meant  the  road  bor- 
derers j and  finally,  I fhall  lhew,  that  Regnum  was  the  capital 
of  this  diftridt,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Richard,  and  to  the  opi- 
nions of  all  our  modern  antiquaries . 

The  following  remarkable  infcription  was  found  in  1/23  in 
this  city,  four  feet  underground:  It  was  on  a grey  SufTex 
marble,  6 feet  long  by  broad  : The  letters  beautifully  and 
exactly  drawn  from  3 to  2^  inches  long.  It  is  thus  read  and 
fupplied  by  Mr.  Gale.  Atkptuno  et  Minervje  Templum 

pro  Salute  Do mus  divine  ex  Auctorita te  Tiberii  Claudii 

# 

CtfGIDUBNI  REGIS  LEGATI  AUGUSTI  IN  BRITANNIA  Colie - 

GIUM  FABRORUM  Ct  &UI  IN  EO*  SodaleS  DE  SUO  DEDICAVE- 

RUNT  DONANTE  AREAM  pud ENTE  PUDENTINI  FILIO. 

# * 

. The  fmall  letters  are  fupplied. 

“ Tacitus  tells  us  that  feveral  cities  were  given  to  King 
Cogidubnus,  after  the  fuccefs  of  Aulus  Plautius,  and  Odorius 
Scapula  under  Claudius,  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Romans ; and 
according  to  the  Roman  cudom,  he  here  takes  the  name  of 
his  patron,  and  lliles  himfelf  Tib.  Cl.  Cogidubnus , King  and 
Legate  of  the  Emperor  in  Britain.  By  his  order,  a college  or 
company  of  artids  or  mechanics,  like  thofe  on  Vitalis’s  epi- 
taph at  Bath,  under  which  denomination  were  included  fe- 
veral forts  of  workmen  together,  dedicated  this  fpot  to  Nep- 
tune and  Minerva,  the  one  the  fovereign  of  the  fea,  which 
perhaps  came  up  to  the  walls  of  the  Ration,  the  other  the  pa- 
tronefs  of  arts.” 

* “ A Sacris  (or  bonorati)  sunt,”  is  Mr.  Gale's  reading  instead  of 
Sodales  above. 
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Of  the  RIVER  LAVANT. 

In  this  place  I fihould  not  omit  to  explain  the  remarkable 
term  Lavant.  In  the  Archceologia,  vol.  4,  the  Hon.  Dailies 
Barrington  has  the  following  paper. 

<c  Camden  takes  notice  that  the  city  of  Chicheder  is  walked 
on  every  fide  but  the  north,  by  the  little  river  Lavant,  to 
which  Philemon  Holland  adds,  “ the  courfe  of  which  dream 
is  very  unaccountable,  being  fometimes  quite  dry,  but  at 
other  times  (and  that  often  in  the  midd  of  fummer)  fo  full 
as  to  run  with  fome  violence.” 

“ Dr.  Stukeley  (in  his  Itinerarium  Curiofum)  obferves, 
that  there  are  three  towns  upon  this  fame  river,  which  de- 
rive their  name  from  it,  viz.  Ead,  Wed,  and  Middle  Lavant, 
and  then  fuppofes,  that  the  true  original  name  was  Antona ; 
but  whence  he  forms  fuch  conje6ture  I mud  own  I cannot 
very  readily  comprehend.” 

“ The  term  Lavant,  however,  is  applied  in  Sudex  to  all 
brooks  which  are  dry  at  fome  feafons,  and  confequently  the 
Chicheder  river  is  with  great  propriety  fo  called,  tho’  the 
.water  fails  in  wunter  rather  than  in  fummer ; which  is  alfo 
the  cafe  of  a brook  at  Lambourn,  on  the  Berkdiire  Downs; 
and  dill  more  dngularly  fo  at  Henley,  in  Oxford diire,  where 
a plentiful  rill  commonly  runs  by  the  fide  of  the  great  road 
to  Oxford  only  every  third  year.” 

“ From  the  fame  circumdance,  the  fands  between  Conway 
In  Carnarvonlhire,  and  Beaumaris  in  Anglefey,  are  called  the 
Lavant  Sands,  becaufe  they  are  dry  when  the  tide  ebbs,  as 
are  alfo  the  fands  which  are  pad'ed  at  low  water  between 
Cartmel  and  Lancader.” 

“ The  term  Lavant,  therefore,  mod  certainly  dgnifies  a 
river  or  fea  fands,  which  are  fometimes  dry,  and  after  having 
looked  into  many  dictionaries  as  well  as  glodaries,  I dnd  that 
the  word  Llavam  approaches  neared  to  it,  which  Bullet  in 
his  Celtic  Dictionary  renders  Oter,  or  to  deprive  : it  is  confe- 
quently applied  with  great  propriety  to  a brook  which  at  cer- 
tain feafons  hath  no  water  in  it.” 
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I have  here  quoted  all  this  diort  paper,  and  mutt  obferve, 
that  unfkilfulnefs  in  analyfing  old  names  has  caufed  feme  in- 
explicability in  this  and  other  words.  Thefe  terms  confid  of 
two  parts,  fubdantives  and  adje&ives : No  other  parts  of 
fpeech  are  ufed  in  them,  altho’  authors  bring  other  parts  for 
etymons.  The  word  Laming  is  a ford  or  dream  road  3 
and  as  Rig  means  a road,  Lairnh,  Lamb , or  Lav,  is  the  water 
or  dream.*  The  term  An,  or  here  Ant,  which  is  in  ge- 
neral a diminutive,  may  be  a ■privative,  and  fo  An  or  Ant 
may  denote  a privation  or  removal  of  the  water;  but  in 
common  An  or  Ant  means  little,  low,  or  diallow;  and  Lavant 
may  imply,  generally  fpeaking,  the  little  or  diallow  water  or 
dream  3 but  fometimes,  the  dedcient  or  removable  water. 

The  places  in  England  in  which  this  drd  fyllable  is  con- 
cerned, are, 

Lavenham,  on  a branch  of  the  Bret. 

Lavant  as  above. 

Laver-high,  Edex,  and  two  more  of  this  name. 

Laver-dock,  Hampfhire,  near  Overton. 

Laver-dock,  Wilts,  near  Clarendon  Park. 

Laverton,  Glouceder,  in  Buckland. 

Laverton,  Somerfet. 

Thefe  places  will  decide  this  point,  and  diew  that  <e  LJavar 
(Britidi)  and  Labhar  (Ir)  meaning  Jonorous,  founding,  or 
noifyf  are  not  often  applicable  in  thefe  words,  tho’  an  inge- 
nious author  refers  us  hither  for  etymons. 

Having  given  the  derivation  of  the  word  Lavant,  T will 
jud  mention,  that  the  Broile  at  this  place,  called  generally  in 
other  places  Brill,  means  no  more  than  the  rill  head.  It  is 
formed  from  the  word  Rill,  with  the  prefix  B,  which  often 
implies  head,  as  may  be  feen  inelTay  dth. — Authors  call  this 
word  Berry  Hill,  and  had  they  underdood  thefe  terms,  I 
fhould  not  have  attempted  an  explanation: — But  as  this,  as 
well  as  the  former,  is  unknown,  I diall  further  fay,  that  Ber 
means  water:  With  the  diminutive  / or  Y,  Berry  is  formed, 
which  implies  little  water  or  rill  as  before. 

* The  root  of  this  word  is  Amh  or  Av . water. 
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AD  DECIMUM,  M.  P.  io.  On  the.  Arun  10. 

ANDER1DA  PORTU,  Near  Aijhurne . 

We  have  great  difputes  on  the  fituation  of  this  place.  It 
hath,  contrary  to  the  evidences  of  hiftory,  been  carried  to 
Pevenfey  by  fome  commentators,  and  by  others  to  Newenden. 
Dr.  Tabor,  in  No.  351  of  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions, 
has  fhewn  that  this  place  was  near  Beachy  Head.  His  dif- 
fertation  is  a very  learned,  and  exceedingly  curious  one. 
In  mod  things  I*  cannot  fufficiently  praife  his  judgement. 
Thofe  who  have  quoted  him  feem  not  to  have  read  with  at- 
tention.— What  he  hath  omitted — the  import  of  the  name — I 
here  give. — This  coaft,  or  rather  fea,  was,  as  I have  before 
obferved,  called  the  road;  and  Regin  meant  the  road  land. 
An,  water,  is  fometimes  pronounced  And  * Rad,  a road,  is 
often  varied  to  Red  and  Rid-,  and  hence  Regin,  in  the  Regni 
or  Regini,  was  tranflated  in  Andredleigh,  which  may  im- 
ply the  water  road  land.  The  ending  A in  Andcruia,  may 
imply  a hill,  head,  promontory,  or  camp;  and  the  word, 
the  water  road  promontory  or  camp : And  here  was  Andred - 
ceafer.  Andred  Weald  was  the  water  road  wood-,  and  An- 
dredleigh the  water  road  land.  When  the  Britons  were 
driven  by  Ella,  at  Cimenesf-Ora,  it  doth  not  follow  that  they 
fled  into  the  Weald,  as  Dr.  Tabor  and  other  hiftorians  relate ; 
but  rather  that  they  haftened  to  their  Prong  holds  on  the 
downs. 

“ True  it  is,  fays  Mr.  Somner,  that  immanis  Sylva,  that 
immenfe  and  vafl  wood  Andred,  was  not  confined  to  Kent, 
but  extended  itfelf  from  the  fouth  part  thereof,  quite  thro’ 
Suffex,  into  Hampfhire.” — Here  Andred,  which  contains 
two  words,  and  means  the  fea  road,  is  called  a wood : J On 

* In  Andalusia,  And  means  the  sea.  In  Andelle  (the  little  water), 
^ And  is  water,  as  it  is  in  the  Ande  at  Andover. 

f 1 am  tempted  to  believe  that  Cimen,  the  son  of  Ella,  took  also 
his  name  from  the  battle  fought  on  this  road  land  border. 

X This  is  also  called  by  authors  Coit  Andred , which  must  mean  (if 
Andred  be  a wood)  wood  wood.  The  Weald  signifieth  a woody  coun- 
try, says  Lambard.  The  Britons,  he  says,  called  it  Andred. 
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the  mifapplication  of  Andrcd,  I might  give  very  long  and 
very  curious  inftances. — When  old  appellations  are  mifun- 
derftood,  we  confider  them  as  for  ever  loft.  To  tranflate  dif- 
ficult names,  we  feldom  trace  them  to  probable  roots,-  and 
our  Englijb  terms  for  the  common  features  of  nature  are  often 
efteemed  too  low,  too  Jimple,  and  too  familiar,  to  be  applicable  : 
We  therefore  try  inapplicable  words  of  correj ponding  founds . 
There  is  a world  of  jingles,  and  chance  hangs  them  up  in  va- 
rious ways: — One  leads  a little  aftray,  and  this  configns  us 
to  another,  further  from  our  road  j where  at  the  next  turn 
we  lofe  ourfelves. — And  then — we  run  into  long  and  learned 
difquifitions,  on  the  ground  we  ftand  upon  : — and  this,  reader, 
without  knowing  where  we  are.  Near  Aijburne, f at  Beachy 
Head,  are  great  remains  of  a large  ruined  ftation,  where 
have,  been  found  baths  and  other  antiquities,  and  here  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Tabor  was  Anderida  ; and  I fee  not  the  leaft 
reafon  to  dilpute  this  excellent  antiquary’s  opinion. 

AD  LEMANUM,  M.  P.  25. 

Towards  the  Port  Land  25. 

LEMANIANO  PORTU,  M.  P.  10. 

Lyme , or  the  Port  Land,  20. 


DUBRIS,  M.  P.  10.  Dover , or  the  Water  Border , 10. 


RHUITJPIS,  M.  P.  10.  Richborough  15. 

Already  explained. 


CANTIOPOLI,  M.  P.  10.  Canterbury  10. 

f Ais,  an  hill,  is  generally  written  Ash  in  our  names  for  hills  The 
word  is  supposed  by  antiquaries  to  come  from  Ash  Trees,  which  never 
(it  is  likely)  grew  there.  Ais  may  be  varied  to  Is  and  Es  in  the  com- 
position of  names ; and  hence  this  name  may  be  written  Esburne. 
This  district  was  named  from  its  hill,  and  the  brook  running  thro’  its 
parish. 

L 3 
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DUROLEVO,  M.  P.  18.  Judde's  Hill , Of/iring , 12. 

MADO,  M.P.  12.  Rochejler  i8. 

A learned  author  defcribes  various  Urea  ms  around  Man- 
chefter.  Speaking  of  the  Medlock,  he  lays,  that  Med  and 
Mat,  and  Lug  and  Loc,  equally  lignify  water,  and  in  compo- 
fition  imply  A ouantity  of  it,  either  as  a river  or  a lake: 
But  this  gentleman  forgot  that  the  Medlock  was  a fmall 
Jlream ; and  if  Med  and  Mat , and  Lug  and  Loc , dignified 
water,  that  the  Medlock  mull:  imply  water  water  ! 

“ The  former  part  of  the  name,  he  fays,  conftitutes  half  of 
the  name  of  the  famous  Medway,  or  the  Roman  Madus  of 
the  Roman  Met-aris,  &c.” 

In  fpeaking  of  the  river  formerly  called  Medus,  in  Media, 
but  now  called  Cor,  Cur,  or  Kur,  another  learned  author, 
fays,  that  “ The  Medus  is  fuppofed  to  he  ufed  adjedlively  for  ary 
great  river  of  Media  /” — But 

Plutarch,  in  his  Book  of  Rivers,  Hills,  &c.  fays  that 
the  “ Euphrates  is  a river  of  Parthia,  walking  the  walls  of 
Babylon  (now  Bagdat ) formerly  called  Medus,  from  Medus , 
the  fon  of  Artaxerxes.  He,  in  the  heat  of  his  lull,  having  ra- 
vifhed  away  and  deflowered  Roxarie,  and  finding  he  was 
fought  after  by  the  King,  in  order  to  be  brought  to  puni fit- 
ment, threw  himfelf  into  the  river  Zaranda,  which  from 
thence  forward  was  called  by  his  name  Medus.  Afterwards 
it  was  called  Euphrates  upon  this  occafion.” 

ce  Euphrates,  the  fon  of  Arandacus,  finding  his  fon  Axurta  a 
bed  with  his  mother,  and  thinking  him  to  be  fonte  one  of  his 
courtiers,  provok’d  by  his  jealoufie,  he  drew  his  lword  and 
nail’d  him  to  the  bed.  But  perceiving  himfelf  the  author  of 
what  could  not  be  recalled,  he  flung  himfelf  for  grief  into 
the  river  Medus,  which  from  that  time  forward  was  called  by 
his  name  Euphrates 

« In  this  river  grows  a ftone  called  Afcrites,  which  mid- 
wives applying  to  the  navels  of  women  that  are  in  hard 
labour,  caufes  them  to  bring  forth  with  little  pain.” 
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. “ In  the  fame  river  alfo  there  grows  an  herb  which  is  called 
Exalla  or  Axalla , which  fignifies  heat.  This  herb  they  that 
are  troubled  with  quartan  agues,  applying  to  their  breads, 
are  prefently  delivered  from  the  fit,  as  Cbryfermus  writes  in 
his  thirteenth  Book  of  Rivers." 

“ Near  this  river  lies  the  mountain  Drimyllus,  where  grows 
a (tone,  not  unlike  a Sardonix,  worn  by  Kings  and  Princes 
upon  their  diadems,  and  greatly  available  againfi  dimnefs  of 
fight,  as  Micias  Moliotes  writes  in  his  Book  of  Stones." 

It  pleafed  the  divine  Being  to  make  a world,  and  to  create 
inhabitants  for  it : Thefe  formed  fettlements  for  their  fup- 
port,  built  houfes  for  their  refidences,  and  forts  for  their  de- 
fence 5 and  to  all  thefe  our  firft  inhabitants,  referring  to  the 
features  of  nature,  gave  appropriate  names. — In  time,  the  im- 
ports of  all  thefe  old  denominations  were  totally  forgotten  3 
and  not  only  modern,  but  ancient  authors,  have  given  us 
conjectural,  metaphorical,  and  even  incredible  {lories,  as  im- 
ports to  thefe  names.  And  what  elfe,  reader,  do  you  expeCt 
from  me,  but  fometimes  to  give  you  conjectural  imports  to 
old  appellations  ? 

I will,  however,  as  well  as  I can,  give  you  the  probable  ones 
of  Med  and  Mat. 

The  kingdom  of  Madura  is  a headland. 

Madon  is  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Mofelle. 

Maduc-See  is  a large  lake  in  hinder  Pomerania. 

Mata  is  a fea  port  of  Spain  : It  is  alfo  a lake  in  Spain  : It  is 
like  wife  a river  in  Africa. 

Mattia  is  a river  of  Albania. 

Mattig  a river  of  Bavaria. 

Matt-See  a lake  of  Saltzburg. 

Medea  is  on  a Peninfula  in  Tunis. 

Meden  is  the  name  of  two  navigable  rivers, 

Medoc  is  a point  of  land  between  the  Garonne  and  the  fea. 

Metau  is  a river  of  Bohemia. 

Metauro  is  a river  of  Naples. 

Metter  is  a river  of  Wurtcmberg. 

The  roots  Ad,  At,  Ed,  Et,  &c.  may  be  derived  from  Aithe, 
an  hill,  head,  or  ridge,  as  in  fome  of  the  foregoing  examples  3 
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or  from  Ad,  water.  The  letter  M,  as  a prefix,  Is  convertible 
in  various  inftances  to  B,  F,  P,  or  V.  The  letters  B,  P,  &c. 
have  been  proved,  in  compofition,  to  mean  head  or  corner , in 
head  or  corner  lands}  they  will  alfo  mean  heads,  corners, 
&c.  in  water  heads,  water  corners,  bays,  &c.  Hence  then 
Mad,  Med,  &c.  may  be  a corner  of  land,  or  a corner  of 
water ; and  may  mean  a fea  head,  a fea  corner,  a bay,  or 
harbor.  Accordingly  the  Medus  is  now  called  Cor,  Cur,  or 
Kur,  either  of  which  means,  in  the  Gaelic  language,  a fea 
corner,  a fea  head,  or  a bay.  The  Madus  will  imply  the 
fame.  Th e.  Medlock  is  the  corner  lake-,  and  this  little  ftrenm 
runs  more  into  corners  than  any  which  I have  examined. 

I have  {hewn  that  Cornav,  in  the  Cornavii,  meant  the  fea 
corner : And  that  Coritav  was  the  little  corner  fea.  To  {hew 
that  this  is  the  real  impoi  t of  the  word,  let  us  fee  what  Me- 
taris  means.  The  word  Met  has  been  found  to  mean  cor- 
ner; and  as  this  is  a fea  corner,  Av,  the  fea,  in  this  name, 
changes  to  Au  and  Ar.  The  ending  Is  is  a diminutive,  and 
means  little.  Metaris  then  means  the  fame  as  Coritav, 
the  little  corner  fea. 

Bays  and  harbors  often  gave  names  to  their  fi reams,  even  from 
their  mouths  to  their  rife.  I have  already  {hewn,  and  lhall  fur- 
ther fhew  this.  The  Bay  of  the  Medway  carries  its  name 
thro’  the  whole  ft  ream : But  altho’  we  have  explained  the 
words  Med  and  Mad,  the  endings  in  Us  and  Way  have  not 
yet  been  confidered. 

The  Wye,  as  a river,  may  be  derived  from  Vie,  a word  for 
water;  but  we  have  not  only  the  Wye,  but  the  Con-wy ; in 
which  laft  Con  is  lake,  and  derived  from  the  lake  in  which  it 
rifes;  and  Wye  is  the  water  or  ftream.  The  Medway  is  the 
bay  or  harlor-vaater.  The  word  Is  is  water,  tho’  it  means  alfo 
the  fea : As  and  Us  are  fometimes  inflections  of  this  word 
Thefe  may  therefore  mean  the  fame  as  the  Wye. 

VAGNACxA,  M.  P.  18.  Barkfield  in  Southjleet  io. 

The  road  camp  or  mavfon . 
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NOVIQMAGO,  M.  P.  6.  Newberry  in  Crayford  6. 

The  word  Magus  has  been  mifunderflood.  It  may  imply  a 
camp  or  a plain.  Magblann  is  barracks,  and  as  Larin  is  houfe, 
this  word  implies  field  or  camp  houfes.  But  as  Magh  was  a 
plain,  as  well  as  a camp;  and  as  feveral  of  our  flations  with 
this  fyllable  are  on  plains;  I fuppofe,  where  a camp  was  fo 
fituated,  whether  on  the  table  land  of  a bill  or  otherwife, 
that  it  originally  took  the  peculiar  name  of  Magus. — The 
word  AW  fee  ms  alfo  to  be  mifunderflood  in  this  name:  It 
may  mean  water,  as  in  the  Novius  or  Nid ; and  as  in  the  Now 
or  Nov,  a ftream  in  Derbylhire.  Noviomagus  has  the  nume- 
ral VI  before  it,  in  one  of  Antoninus’s  readings ; and  carries 
us  to  Newberry  in  Crayford.  This  place  is  on  the  Watling- 
flreet ; and  reckoning  II  or  12  miles  from  thence  to  London, 
we  have  27  or  28  miles,  the  fame  as  in  Richard  and  Anto- 
nine’s  fir  A and  fecond  Iters.  Novberry,  or  Newberry , then 
implies,  not  as  ufually  underflood,  but  the  water  or  the  road 
camp  or  village,  and  lies  perhaps  in  fuch  fituation  as  the 
word  demands. 

On  the  contrary,  Holwood  Hill,  in  Kejlon,  anfwers  not  to 
diflances,  and  being  on  an  high  hill,  not  far  from  the  river, 
and  a flrong  and  large  camp,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was 
the  fortrefs  where  Plautius  waited  for  Claudius,  before  he 
crofled  the  Tames.  This  place  lies  on  no  known  military  way , 
tbo'  unfortunately  fuppofed  tbe  chief  town  of  the  Regni.  For  the 
line  of  the  Armin-freet  runs  not  to  it;  nor  can  the  Watling - 
freet,  on  which  thefe  flations  now  run,  be  traced  thither.  If 
then  a determinate  chara6leriflic  of  a Ration,  and  particularly 
of  the  chief  town,  be  the  concurrence  of  Roman  roads  at  its 
point,  there  is  no  reafon  to  confider  this  Holwood  Hill.  Thefe 
con fi derations  then  fhould  induce  our  commentators  to  re- 
view this  fubject;  and  I fhall  give  them  more  room  for  exa- 
mining their  labors,  in  the  Iter  where  we  again  encounter 
Noviomagus . 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  XVI. 


A Londinio  Ceniam  ujque  fic : — 


Richard,  Iter.  16. 

Antonine , her.  7. 

Sites  of  Stations. 
From  London  to  the  Lake . 

Venta  Belgarum  .. 

90 

Venta  Belgarum  76 

Winchefter 

Iter.  12  and  15' 

Brige  

Sorbioduno  

1) 

8 

Brige  8,11 

Sorviodunum  11,8,\ 
o r 

Near  Broughton  ...  11 
Old  Sarum 9 

Ventageladia  ...... 

12 

Vindogladium  12,  \ 
15,  S3  / 

Pentridge 12 

Durnovaria  

9 

Durnovarium  9, 16,  \ 
36.  8 / 

Dorchefter 

Moriduno  

33 

Moridunum  16,  36 

Hembury  Fort 

Ifca  Dunm 

15 

Ifca  Dumnon  ...  15 

Exeter 15 

Durio  Amne 

On  the  Dart  at  Totnefs, 

or  Hembury  Fort  ia 
Hole 

Tamara 

Tamerton  Foliot 

Voluba 

On  the  Fal 

Cenia 

On  the  Lake,  between 

Truro  and  Pendennis  or 
at  one  of  thefe  places. 

This  Iter,  by  way  of  Windfor,  Heading,  and  Silchefter  to 
Winchefter,  is  J6  miles,  as  by  Antoninus — thence  it  ran  to 
Brige,  Old  Sarum,  Pentridge,  Dorchefter,  and  from  thence 
to  Hembury  Fort  on  Black  Down,  Devon,  to  Exeter,  to  the 
Dart,  either  at  Totnefs,  or  at  Hembury  Fort  in  Hole,  to  the 
Tamer,  to  the  Fal,  and  to  the  laft  fettlement  on  the  lake 
formed  principally  by  the  Fal  and  the  Kenwyn. 


BRIGE,  M.  P.  II.  Said  to  be  Broughton  II. 

The  word  Brlgbe,  here  Brige,  is  hill : Broughton  means  the 
hill  land. 
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SORBIODUNUM,  M.  P.  9.  Old  Sali/bury  9 . 

Sorbiodunum — “ Who  can  doubt,  fays  Camden,  that 
Searefbyrig  is  derived  from  Sorbiodunum  ?” — “ One  well 
{killed  in  the  Britifh  language  informed  me,  fays  the  fame 
author,  that  Serviodunum  lignifies  a dry  hill  3 and  this  is 
more  likely  than  that  which  derives  it  from  Saron,  in  Bero- 
fus,  or  from  the  Emperor  Severus,  making  it  Severia : for  it 
Bands  on  a dry  hill.” 

“ However,  fays  Mr.  Gough,  Mr.  Camden’s  etymolo- 
gies deduced  thes  name  of  Sorbiodunum,  equal  adepts  in  the 
Welfh  language,  confulted  by  Bifhop  Gibfon,  advance  no 
fuch  thing.  The  Saxons,  indeed,  feem  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  the  drynefs  of  the  foil.  Sear  an  fignifying  to  dry, 
tho’  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  it  is  alfo  written  Sealejbyrig. 
This  feems  to  be  a much  more  probable  origin  of  the  Saxon 
name  than  Holinfhed’s,  from  Saltzburg,  in  Germany  5 or 
John  Rofs’s,  from  a tower  built  here  by  Julius  Csefar,  which 
might  have  been  called  Caefaris-Burgus,  and  corrupted  to 
Sari/burg,  as  Caefar  Augufla,  in  Spain,  to  SaragolTa. — The 
Emperor  Severus , who  refided  much  in  Britain,  may  have 
been  a benefadtor  to  the  town,  and  fo  occafioned  it  to  be 
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called  Severia,  and  this  part  of  the  country  Severina , and 
Provincia  Severorum.” 

I muft  here  draw  the  attention  of  my  reader  to  this  laft 
name  for  the  county  of  Wiltfhire.  We  have  already  been 
amufed  with  a Belgic  adventure  under  Divitiacus  to  Hamp- 
fhire,  to  Wiltfhire,  and  to  Somerfetfhire,  and  here  we  are 
entertained  with  a change  of  name  in  honor  of  the  Emperor 
Severus  3 but  not  only  here,  but  every  where  are  we  treated 
with  the  ftriking  refemblances,  and  the  fancied  fimilitudes, 
which  chance  playfully  fets  before  us.  In  this  inftance,  in- 
deed, there  is  a noted  coincidence  in  appellations  to  help 
out  an  editor’s  afifumption,  and  had  places  in  this  kingdom 
taken  denominations  from  men,  we  mud  have  applauded  the 
fagacity  employed  3 but  it  very  unluckily  happens  that  men 
here,  and  moftly  el  few  here,  took  their  names  from  places. 
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I have  ihewn  under  the  head  Venta  Belgarum  what  the 
Belgae  were  accounted  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  fynonymous 
name  Severia  is  a farther  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  decifion 
on  this  word. — Lying  on  the  water  border  of  the  Channel, 
and  particularly  on  the  extenfive  mouth  of  the  Severn,  the 
appellation  border  landers,  or  water  border  landers , was  the 
general  name  of  this  people ; and  the  denomination  of  this 
county  as  a part  of  Belgia,  is  perfectly  retained  in  Severia. 
The  word  Av,  fea  or  water,  changes  to  Au  and  Aw,  to  Ev, 
Eu,  and  Ew  in  various  names  j and  in  the  word  Sea,  it 
changes  to  Ea  — Sev  from  Ev  will  alfo  mean  the  fea  or  wa- 
ter, in  which  S,  a prefix,  is  C foft,  and  implies  what  C is 
named  in  the  Celtic,  Coll,  or  ht-ad  j and  either  of  thefe  words 
means  the  head  or  conflux  of  water,  or  the  fea. — Sev,  in  Se- 
veria, then  implies  the  fea  or  water,  Er  is  border,  and  la,  ■ 
territory ; and  Beige  was  underflood  to  mean  this  by  the 
Saxons  : From  whence  it  is  plain  that  the  Emperor  Severus 
had  no  more  the  honor  above  conferred  of  naming  this  dif- 
tridt,  than  King  Ciffa  had  of  naming  Chichefter. 

Sorbiodunum,  or  Old  Salijbury,  lay  on  a little  round  hill. 
— From  A,  an  hill,  pronounced  Au,  and  varied  to  Al,  or  to 
Ar,  and  this  laft  to  Or,  we  have  fyllables  very  often  applied 
as  hill  in  the  compofition  of  names ; to  which,  if  we  prefix 
S,  which  has  the  power  of  C,  Sor  or  Sal  will  imply  hill.  Bi 
is  a Gaelic  diminutive,  and  means  little  : Is  is  alfo  a diminu- 
tive, and  implies  the  fame.  Dunum  is  camp,  and  the  fame 
as  Bury.  Hence  both  words  mean  the  little  hill  camp.  The 
inhabitants  removed  their  refidences  about  a mile  or  two  from 
this,  into  a bottom  j and  to  fhew  their  fkill,  called  their  valley 
or  new  town,  without  any  fortrefs  or  works  of  defence,  the 
new  little  bill  camp,  or  new  Salijbury. 


VENTAGELADIA  or  VINDOGLADIA,  M.  P.  12. 

Pent  ridge  12. 

Dr.  Stukeley  placed  Vindocladia  at  Borofton,  where  the 
diftance  was  too  great  from  Sorbiodunum.  Gale  and  other 
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writers  have  fixed  this  Ration  at  IVinbornminfter,  which  is  22 
miles  from  Old  Sarum.  Horjlcy,  nearCranborn  at  Hambleton 
Hill,  or  Hod’s  Hill,  and  the  Commentator  on  Richard  at 
Guflage  Cow  Down,  1(5  miles  from  Sorbiodunum;  not  in  the 
ancient  track,  nor  is  this  name  a tranflation  of  Vindocladia. 

Dr.  Stukeley  derives  Vindogladia  from  Vint,  white,  and 
Gladb,  a river.  Abcrduglediau,  or  Aberdugledau,  Milford 
Haven,  from  its  two  larged  dreams,  has  been  rendered,  the 
mouth  of  the  two  j 'words  ! Vindocladia  has  alfo  been  thus  de- 
rived from  Winborn  lying  between  two  dreams,  the  Stour 
and  the  Allen.  But  the  reader  need  not  fear,  for  thefe  are 
not  military,  but  etymological  or  antiquarian  fwords : For 
the  word  Cluid , from  whence  the  Clyde  in  Scotland,  or 
the  Gled  or  Cled  in  Wales  is  derived,  implies  neither  a j word 
nor  a river,  but  a nook ; and  Amh  or  Av,  varied  to  Au,  and 
here  to  Iau,  means  the  fea  or  water  : Aber  is  water  point, 
and  Du,  land ; Gledau,  the  nook  or  haven  water : Aberdu- 
gledau therefore  means  the  point  land — haven  water,  and  ex- 
actly deferibes  Milford  Haven. 

From  Sorbiodunum  to  Vindocladia  the  road  is  well  known, 
and  the  didance  eafily  edimated.  The  miles  between  thefe 
from  Richard  and  Antonine  is  12.  This  dation  is  not  found 
by  its  ancient  name;  but  at  the  exadt  didance  of  12  miles 
from  Sorbiodunum  we  have  Pentridge.  U,  P,  and  B are  in 
old  names  commonly  written  for  each  other ; Vindo,  Vento , 
Venta  may  be  contradted  to  Vent  and  Bent,  and  this  changed 
to  Pent,  as  in  Pentridge.  Cladh  implies  a ridge,  dyke,  bank, 
rampart,  &c. ; and  as  Db  and  Th  are  commonly  changed  to 
D and  T,  Clad,  in  Vindocladia,  may  mean  the  fame  as  Ridge, 
in  Pentridge. 

Dr.  Stukeley  fays,  “ When  the  Roman  road  has  pafifed  the 
woods  of  Cranborn  Chafe,  and  approaches  Woodyates,  you 
fee  a great  dyke  and  vallum  on  the  edges  of  the  hills  (Black 
Down)  to  the  left  by  Pentridge,  to  which  I fuppofe  it  gave 
name.  This  erodes  the  Roman  road,  and  then  pa  fifes  on  the 
other  fide,  upon  the  divifion  between  the  hundred.  The 
large  vallum  is  here  fouthward,  and  it  runs  upon  the  northern 
brink  of  the  hills.” 
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Mr.  Maton  fays,  “ That  about  a mile  and  half  from  Wood- 
yate's  Inn,  we  obferve  feveral  tumuli  or  barrows,  and  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  to  the  left,  there  are  vefiiges  of  extenfive 
intrenchments,  which  afford  reafon  for  believing  that  this  fpot 
might  once  have  been  the  fcene  of  an  important  battle.” 

The  great  dyke  near  Pentridge  is  called  Grim  Dyke , which 
implies  the  war  or  battle  dyke  or  entrenchment.  The  ground 
near  this  is  ft  rewed  with  a vaft  number  of  barrows  3 fome 
very  large,  and  four  with  circular  trenches  of  60  feet  diame- 
ter. Barrows  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ftations. 
Venta  very  properly  implies  a town  of  accommodation  or  a 
camp,  as  I have  before  ftated.  But  I will  give  it  its  original 
fignification,  by  rendering  it  the  head  or  hill  land.  And  the 
name  Vindocladia  will  in  this  cafe  imply  the  head  land  dyke, 
ridge,  or  entrenchment.  But  as  Venta  is  camp,  and  Cladb  a 
dyke,  this  name  may  have  meant  the  dyke  camp. 

To  fum  up  my  obfervations.  Tbe  road,  the  difiances,  and 
the  names,  perfe£tly  agree  3 and  thefe  with  tbe  vefigcs  of  ex- 
tenfive entrenchments,  and  with  the  harrows  ufually  attending  fia- 
tions,  all  prove,  that  I mufi  here,  and  at  no  other  place,  fix  the 
ftation  of  Vindocladia  or  Ventageladia. 

DURNOVARIA,  M.  P.  Dorchefter. 

Durnovaria  anfwers  to  the  diftance  from  the  next  ftation, 
Moridunum — between  Dorchefter  and  Pentridge  there  is  one 
loft — Durnovaria  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  in  its  fite  uncer- 
tain, from  the  number  of  camps  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
name  of  the  chief  town  of  the  Durotriges  was  called  alfo  by 
Richard,  Durinum.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Dunium,  and  Durnium. 
Durn,  in  Durnovaria,  is  a contra6tion  of  Darin  or  Daren,  the 
water  land.  The  fyllable  Varia,  from  Bar  or  Var,  means 
head,  and  may  imply  camp,  from  camps  of  old  lying  on  thefe 
heads.  Durnovaria  then  meant  the  water  head  land,  or  the 
water  camp,  and  was  doubtlefs  Dorchefter,  which  implies 
the  fame. 

There  is  an  amphitheatre  near  this  place,  which  they  call 
Maumburgj  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  name  means 
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the  road  camp,  and  that  it  happens  to  lie  in  the  road  from 
Dorchefter  to  Weymouth.  Had  we  not  been  Ihewn  the  plans 
of  this  place  by  Dr.  Stukeicy,  we  might  have  doubted,  from 
name,  the  exigence  of  an  original  amphitheatre : But  the 
form  proves  it  to  have  been  one. 

MORIDUNO,  Hembury  Fort . 

The  comment  on  Richard’s  Itinerary  is  a very  acceptable 
part  of  the  work  as  far  as  it  is  juft,  but  in  this  Iter  e<  The  fite 
of  Moridunum  is  faid  to  be  doubtful ; fome  thinking  it  to  be 
at  Eggardon,  the  hill  of  theMorini,  with  which  the  diftance 
of  9 miles  would  not  difagree;  whilft  others,  with  more  rea- 
fon,  prefer  Seaton , the  great  port  of  the  weft ; becaufe  the 
Fols  leads  from  Ilchefter  diredtly  to  it.  Intermediate  ftations 
have  evidently  been  loft  between  this  place  and  Exeter,  as 
has  alfo  been  the  cafe  between  that  place  and  the  Dart,  the 
Tamer,  the  Fawey,  and  the  Fal.”* 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine  I gave  an  anfwer  to  this  fome 
years  fince.  With  many  antiquaries  it  is  an  opinion  of  long 
ftanding  that  Moridunum  is  Seaton  ; but  it  is  a very  erroneous 
one.  A comment  to  this  purpofe  in  Richard  cannot  be  too 
foon  pointed  out.  The  public  too  who  have  been  fo  many 
years  contemplating  on  this  line,  not  laid  down  by  Antoninus 
nor  Richard,  will  gladly  be  led  out  of  error. 

I muft  obferve  then  that  the  diftance  of  Moridunum  from 
Ifca  Danmoniorum  is  15  miles , both  in  Richard  and  Antonine, 
and  this  diftance  has  been  unaccountably  overlooked  by  anti- 
quaries. Both  authors  agreeing  in  this  the  rule  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  to  conclude  that  they  are  both  right,  as  to  diftance.  I 
fhall  therefore  enquire  where  a Ration  lay  which  will  anfwer 
to  15  miles  eaft  of  Exeter.  Hembury  Fort  then,  on  Black 
Down,  near  Honiton,  is  exactly  15  miles  from  this  city ; and 
the  old  road  between  Ifca  Danmoniorum  and  Moridunum 
viewed  from  the  fort,  ran  by  the  way  of  Broad-Clift  Heath, 
in  a ftraight  line  between  them.  This  camp  is  fituated  on  a 
point  of  hill  land  which  overlooks  the  great  eaftern  roads 
* See  Comment  on  Richard’s  Description  of  Britain,  1809,  page  159. 
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from  Salilbury,  Ilchefter,  Shaftefbury,  &c.  to  Exeter.  An 
ancient  road  from  Ilminfter  by  Up-Ottery  ran  to  this  very 
point,*  and  from  thence  to  Exeter.  The  promontory  on 
which  it  is  fituated  is  calculated  to  fecure  the  country  : Its 
works  were  truly  Roman,  and  ftrong  from  nature  and  art. 
Its  area  contained  two  parts,  one  fuppol'ed  for  horfe  and  the 
other  for  foot.  Coins  and  other  remains  have  been  found 
here,  But  left  my  reader  fhould  fuppofe  that  this  ftation  may 
be  found  in  another  fituation,  I rauft  inform  him,  that  there 
is  none  betides  to  the  eaft  of  Exeter,  which  will  anfwer  to 
the  diftance.  The  word  Mor  from  the  Welfti  has  been  ren- 
dered fca , and  hence  Seaton  has  been  ftated  to  be  the  place, 
though  nearly  22  miles  from  Exeter,  and  without  fufficient 
remains  to  claim  the  name  of  a ftation.  But  according  to 
Gale,  Mur  is  the  general  reading.  Let  it  be,  however,  Mor 
or  Mur , Moridunum  is  not  derived  from  this  language;  nor 
is  Seaton  a tranftation  of  this  name.  The  letter  M is  often 
changed  to  V -,  Maridunum  in  Wales,  now  Caer-Martben,  or 
Caer-Marden , has  been  changed  by  the  Welfti  to  Caer-Vyrd - 
bin-,  and  Vor , Far,  Bar , Bor,  Bur,  have  frequently  in  old 
names  been  rendered  border,  from  the  roots  Er,  Or,  and  Ur, 
border.  The  Saxons  trantlated  Mor  by  Hem,  which  is  alfo 
border.  Dunum  they  rendered  Bury : And  hence  Hembury 
was  the  Saxon  tranftation  of  Moridunum.  I fliall  juft  mention 
that  Seaton  will  fuit  no  diftance  in  the  Iter;  on  the  contrary, 
Hembury  Fort , over  the  hills  by  Up-Ottery,  and  thence  by 
Eggardon-Hill  to  Dorchefter,  will  be  found  at  the  diftance 
ftated  from  Dorchefter,  as  well  as  at  its  exaft  diftance  from 
Exeter.  So  far  then  have  I proved  that  Hembury  Fort  is 
Moridunum,  and  fo  far  are  we  beholden  for  truth  to  our 
comparifon  of  old  names,  with  Saxon  tranflations.  But  in- 
dependently of  thefe  particulars,  we  have  ftill  a more  impor- 
tant proof  of  this  place  being  Moridunum.  Maridunum  in 
Wales  is  now  called  Cacr-Martben,  or  Caer-Marden : And 
a manor  of  land  under  Hembury  Fort,  and  the  land  on  which 


* Hist,  of  Devon,  vol.  2d. 
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the  fort  Hands,  are  at  this  prefent  time  named  in  old  wri- 
tings Cox  Pitt  Manor  and  MoRDEN.”f 

Near  Moridunum,  in  Kentitbeare,  upon  Black -Down, 
there  are  feveral  hundred  of  round  pits  like  bowls.  In  fome, 
charred  coal  and  pottery  have  been  found  and  thefe  feem  to 
fliew  that  the  mod  ancient  habitations  of  the  Britons,  when 
the  low  lands  were  marfhes  and  uninhabitable,  were  on  high 
grounds.  They  are  called  Iron  Pits,  perhaps  from  Ire,  bor- 
der, and  On,  land ; and  they  lie  near  the  border,  yet  on  the 
hill  land.  In  like  manner  the  Pen  Pits,  in  Somerfet,  are 
derived  from  Pen,  the  name  of  the  head  on  which  they  lie. 

Were  we  without  evidences  that  like  excavations  of  the 
earth  were  formed  for  huts,  or  could  we  reafonably  fuppofe 
that  thofe  referred  to  were  employed  for  other  purpofes,  we 
might  not  be  allowed  to  aflert  that  they  had  been  habitations  j 
but  we  have  no  probable  ground  of  conje&ure,  that  they 
could  have  been  ufed  for  other  purpofes,  and  we  know  that 
fuch  excavations  are  made  even  at  this  day  in  uncivilized 
countries,  for  dwellings. 

Thefe  pits  were  fo  contrived  in  their  ground  plot,  as  to 
form  the  greateH  number  of  round  huts  which  the  area  would 
contain.  I have  faid  that  they  are  feveral  hundred  huts : I 
might  have  faid  thoufands.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  earth 
which  came  from  the  infides  feems  to  be  removed  to  fome 
diftant  place,  for  their  brims  are  level  with  the  adjacent 
ground. 

In  the  account  of  York,  Mr.  Reynolds,  fpeaking  of  the 
name,  enquires  whether  that  town  were  a Britifh  or  a Roman 
one  ? We  left  this  quedion  for  dccifion,  and  here  take  it  up. 
If  we  wifh  to  know  what  the  word  Town  originally  meant : 
it  may  be  fhortly  anfwered  that  it  implied  land,  and  fome- 
times  enclojed  land-,  and  that  this  land  was  often  a camp: 
land  to  which  the  warriors  of  the  Britiih  tribes  reforted 
and  lived  in  as  a place  of  refuge,  and  to  which,  in  after 

times,  the  Romans  often  fucceedcd  our  Britifh  ancefiors.  To 
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the  quedion  of  building  houfes,  Crefar  Hates,  that  our  coun- 

f What  line  the  road  took  from  Durnovaria  to  Moridunum  remains 
to  be  discovered. 


try  was  filled  with  houfes,  built  after  the  manner  of  the 
Gauls;  that  they  were  originally  built  fingly,  and  not  con- 
ncfted  in  fireets.  But  even  of  this  fome  doubts  have  arifen  ; 
but  the  above  fads,  as  to  the  viojl  ancient  houfes , anfwer  this 
quefiion  more  particularly  even  than  Caefar. 

That  the  inhabitants  had  their  towns  or  camps  to  fly  to  in 
cafes  of  danger,  there  is  no  doubt : For  their  camps  were 
generally  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  pits  or 
their  huts.  The  habitations  then  of  the  early  Britons  were 
of  two  kinds;  and  the  towns  or  cities  taken  by  Vcfpafian 
were  their  camps. 

The  origin  of  forming  ftreets  of  houfes,  or  what  we  now 
call  towns,  has  been  foolifhly  contended  for  as  of  Britifh  ori- 
gin,  from  the  fettlements  having  Britifh  names,  which  au- 
thors have  univerlally  mi  funder  flood.  But  as  lands  or  dif- 
trids  were  named  from  their  principal  features  only,  and  not 
from  the  houfes,  nothing  certain,  as  to  forming  fireets  or  af- 
femblages  of  Houfes,  can  be  inferred  from  thefe  names.  The 
origin  of  fuch  buildings  is  generally,  and  with  reafon,  from 
hiftory,  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  we  left  our  travellers  at 
Seaton,  fearching  for  Moridunum,  but  that  is  12  miles  from 
it.  From  Seaton  there  is  a dired  road  to  Exeter  of  about  22 
miles ; and  from  Dorchefter  to  Exeter,  Seaton  is  certainly  in 
a ftraight  line  : They  do  not,  however,  follow  this  road  ; but 
palling  from  Seaton  north-weft,  arrive  at  Honiton,  and  here 
they  fall  into  the  fofs  road.  Thephrafe  of  going  north  about 
may  be  applied  to  this  track  way. 

ISCA  DANMONIORUM,  M.P.  Exeter  15. 

I have  already  mentioned  this  place — Mr.  Horfley  has  rea- 
foned  more  incorredly  about  this  ftation  than  he  did  about 
Ad  Anfam.  Even  Uxella  has  been  accounted  Exeter,  but 
Uxella  means,  unfortunately  for  thefe  etymologifts,  a town 
on  a /mail  ftream,  unlefs  Ux  be  accounted  the  fea. 
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DURIO  AMNE,  Dijlance  and  Name  unknown. 

We  are  now  accompanying  our  friends,  not  certain  of  the 
molt  ancient  ways,  to  the  Dart.  There  is  only  one  old  camp  on 
the  whole  river,  which  is  in  the  parifh  of  Hole,  and  is  again 
called  Hemhury  Fort.  To  this  place  an  old  road  may  have  led 
over  the  north  part  of  Haldon  by  Penhill 3 thence  a way  leads 
thro’  Trufham  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  parifh  of  Hen- 
nock.  This  road  beyond  Haldon  is  more  like  a Roman  one 
than  I know  elfewhere  in  thefe  parts.  It  may  have  led  by 
Hennock  and  Ilfington,  avoiding  that  part  of  Bovey  Heath- 
field,  which  formerly  the  tides  covered  3 thence  it  might  go 
through  Bickington  to  Alhburton,  and  acrofs  the  Dart  to 
Hembury  Fort.  From  this  to  Brent  there  is  an  old  road. 
This  then  might  be  the  way  before  Teign-Bridge  was  built 
near  Newton  3 and  perhaps  foon  after  this,  the  road  to  the 
Dart  by  Alhburton  may  have  gone  thro’  Bovey  Heathfield  as 
at  prefent.  A way  certainly  went  from  Exeter  to  Totnefs, 
thro’  Newton,  dire&ly  after  this  ancient  bridge  was  built, 
and  by  a ferry  perhaps  before.  Totnefs  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  an  ancient  town  3 and  many  camps  lie  near  its  road, 
which  is  accounted  Roman,  and  which  has  been  traced  thro’ 
Ken  over  Haldon,  pointing  towards  Newton,  Totnefs,  and 
Brent.  This  is  indeed  conlidered  to  have  been  the  principal 
road,  and  Totnefs  to  have  been  Durio  Amne3  but  in  this  I 
only  give  the  opinion  of  others.  When  I can  prove  nothing, 
I offer  no  opinion  of  my  own.  Durio  Amne  is  a name  not 
unlike  Gallia  Celtica. 

TAMARA,  Is  faid  to  he  at  Tamer  ton  Foliot. 

Is  on  an  hill  of  theTamar,  tho’  it  may  not  be  atTamerton. 
Tamerton  means  only  the  Tamer  land  : But  like  founds  have 
been  often  judged  fufficicnt  to  form  Rations,  tho’  the  import 
of  a little  adjunct  often  deffroys  the  fuperficial  appearance. 
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VOLUBA 


On  the  Fall. 


On  a hill  or  head  of  the  Fall,  from  Vol  or  Fal,  a dream, 
and  Ub,  an  height,  as  in  Rbutubia.  It  hath  been  fuppofed  to 
be  at  Tregwiy  but  I do  not  find  fuch  a correfpondence  in  the 
imports  of  thei'e  names  as  to  decide  this  point. 


A Settlement  on  the  Lake. 


CENIA 


On  the  Lake,  from  Can,  or  Cen,  a lake,  and  la,  territory. 
This  town  muft  have  been  on  that  part  of  the  lake  which 
lies  between  Truro  and  Pendennis,  or  at  one  of  thefe  places. 
I am  now  to  clofe  this  Iter,  forry  for  not  having  more  data 
to  fix.  thefe  ftations.  In  my  former  work  I have  given  a fur- 
ther account  of  thefe  Cornifli  itinerary  towns,  and  have 
fhewn  the  great  miftakes  of  authors  concerning  them,  and 
their  derivations. 


RICHARD,  ITER.  XVII. 


Ab  Anderida  Eboracum  ujque  fic : — 


Richard,  ltcr. 

17. 

Antonine , Iter.  5. 

Sites  of  Stations. 
From  EJburne  to  York : 

(Sylva)  Anderida 

Unknown 

j^oviomago 

Imaginary  Station 

Londinio  

...  15 

London 

Ad  Fines 

Unknown 

Durolifponte 

Duralipontcm 

Huntingdon 

Durnomago  ... 

...30 

DurobrivaS  .....  35 

Chefterton  on  the  Nen 

Corifennis  ..... 

Caufennim  ..  20,30 

Perhaps  Ancafter 
Lincoln 

Undo  

Lindum 3*5,  26 

In  Medio 

...  15 

In  the  Middle 

Ad  Abum  

...  15 

To  the  Port  or  Bay 

Unde  tranfis  in 

Max- 

imam 

Ad  Petuariam  . . 

...  6 

To  Spurn  Head 

Deinde  Eburaco, 
fupia 

“'}46 

To  York  

This  Iter  may  have  run  from  Andredceafter  to  London, 
the  road  unknown,  proceeded  to  Ad  Fines,  faid  to  be  un- 
known, to  Huntingdon,  Chefterton,  and  to  Lincoln  : From 
thence  to  a ftation  15  miles  from  Lincoln  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber  j and  at  another  15  miles  to  the  mouth,  it 
crofted  to  Spurn  Head,  and  went  to  York  as  in  a former  Iter. 

ANDERIDA,  Near  EJbournc. 

Anderida  means  the  water  road,  promontory,  or  camp : 
And  is  now  near  a mile  and  half  fouth  eaft  of  Bourne,  Pto- 
lemy called  this  city,  it  is  faid,  Anderidon.  The  Sylva,  or 
the  wood  of  Anderida,  came  very  near  this  place.  Dr. 
Tabor  fuppofes  that  this  part  was  peopled  by  the  Andes  of 
Armorica ; and  ftates,  that  when  “ the  Notitia  Imperii,  now 
extant,  was  in  ufe,  the  Clajfis  Anderetianorum  is  regiltered  ; 
and  the  reftdence  of  their  Admiral  fixed  at  Paris.  Front 
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whence  ’tis  to  be  inferred,  he  fays,  that  tho’  the  capital  of 
the  Andes  might  have  been  Angers,  near  the  Loyre,  yet  this 
country  had  on  the  north  the  Britith  Channel,  and  on  the 
eaft  the  Seine.  Therefore,  according  to  the  ufage  before 
Caefar’s  time,  the  name  of  Anderida  is  already  accounted  for.” 

From  this  account  we  fee  the  great  inconflftencies  which 
authors  have  encountered,  in  fuppoftng  that  places  derived 
their  names  from  the  names  of  men.  We  know,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  Andes  were  fea  borderers;  and  that  the  name 
equally  applied  to  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  water,  from 
whence  they  derived  this  name.  The  Claffis  Anderetianorum , 
was  certainly  the  navy  of  the  water  road  landers;  and  their 
Admiral  did,  I fuppofe,  at  this  time  refide  at  Paris. — The 
Anderida  Syha , as  well  as  the  coaft,  is  alfo  fuppofed  by  Pen- 
nant and  others  to  have  taken  its  name  from  this  people 
(the  Andes). 

Thus  reader  are  we  every  where  prefented  with  falfe  or  in- 
confiftent  views  of  the  origin  and  defeent  of  nations ; and 
with  like  derivations  of  their  national,  provincial,  and  other 
names. 

S\  LVA  ANDERIDA,  M.  P.  Unknown. 

Whether  this  ftation  and  the  following  may  be  confidered 
the  fame  in  point  of  ancient  exigence,  I know  not. 


NOVIOMAGO,  M.P. 

An  imaginary  Station , miftaken  by  Richard  from 
a falfe  Reading  in  Antoninc. 

This  ftation  has  greatly  embarrafled  writers  : being  at  an 
uncertain  diftance  from  London,  and  ftated  in  Antonine’s  fe- 
cond  Iter,  both  at  18  and  6 miles  from  Vagniaco , or  South- 
fleet,  it  hath  been  carried  to  Newberry  (or  Crayford),  and 
to  Plolwood  Hill  in  Kent,  to  Woodcot  in  Surrey,  and  to 
other  places  in  this  laft  county.  Newberry , from  what  I have 
already  ftated,  mull  have  been  Noviomagus ; tho’ the  greater 
numeral  carried  it  to  other  places,  and  at  length  fettled  it. 
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in  the  fertile  imaginations  of  antiquaries  and  hiftorians,  at 
Hohucod  Hill  in  Kcjlon. 

Ptolemy’s  latitudes  of  London  and  Winchefter,  compared 
with  that  of  his  Noiomagos ,*  are  dire&ly  again  ft  Hohuood  Hill, 
and  every  place  in  its  neighbourhood ; and  Mr.  Reynolds,  who 
fuppofed  this  hill  to  be  the  Noviomagus  of  Antonine,  fays, 
“ Camden,  Gale,  and  Horfeley,  look  for  this  town  at  Wood- 
cote,  influenced  pofl'ibly  by  the  fuppofition,  that  the  Novio- 
magus of  Antonine,  was  the  fame  place  with  the  Noiomagos 
which  Ptolemy  mentions  as  the  chief  town  of  the  Regni : But 
there  are  fufticient  grounds  to  believe,  that  they  were  two 
diftinft  places.  The  Noiomagos  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have 
been  5Q  miles  from  London,  for  he  blames  Marinas  Tyrius  for 
making  it  by  climate  north  of  London,  but  by  itinerary  ac- 
count fouth  of  that  city  as  much  as  5Q  miles.  He  does  not 
And  fault  with  the  number  of  miles,  but  with  the  incon- 
fiftency  of  that  geographer,  in  making  the  place  north  of 
another  by  one  method,  whilft  by  another  he  fhews,  that  it 
lieth  to  the  fouth  of  it.  This  diftance  by  the  moft  direcT 
road  exa&ly  reaches  to  Chichefter,  the  fuppofed  Regnum  of 
the  Itinerary,  which  is  therefore  more  likely  the  town  in- 
tended by  Noiomagos .” 

Burton  fays,  “ that  a very  rational  gentleman,  Mr.  W, 
Somner,  in  his  defeription  of  Canterbury,  is  not  pleated  with 
either  of  thefe  (Woodcote  or  Croydon),  and  he  fays  lie 
**  cannot  conceive  how  Noviomagus  fhould  be  a ftage  for  this 
rode  (a  Londinio  Rutupias)  and  lie  wide  of  London  as  Wood- 
cote doth  fo  many  miles,  and  confequently  fet  the  traveller 
at  as  great  a diftance  from  the  place  whither  he  is  bound, 
Ricbborough,  as  when  he  firft  fet  out  for  London.  Confi- 
dering  this,  and  the  diftance  between  this  and  Rochefter  by 
the  Itinerary,  I fhould  rather  place  it  about  Crayford,  much 
about  10  miles  from  London,  upon  or  along  fome  hill  or  down, 
flnee  it  is  otherwife  called  Noviodunum." — Burton  agrees  not 
with  Somner  in  this,  and  carries  the  ftation  to  IVoodcole. 

The  Noiomagos * of  Ptolemy  is  not  then  in  the  opinion  of 
fome,  the  Noviomagus  of  Antonine;  and  as  we  have  found 

* Noviomagus,  or  Speyr,  was  also  written  by  Ptolemy,  Noiomagos. 
£ee  Baudrandi  Lexicon.  Geograph. 
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the  fird  to  be  Regnum,  let  us  examine  into  the  place  of  this 
fecond  ftation.  The  advocates  for  Holwood  Hill  cannot  prove 
their  cafe  from  Ptolemy,  and  it  may  be  rationally  expedted, 
that  they  point  out  their  roads,  and  flrew  their  dittances  from 
other  places,  to  juftify  their  names  of  this  ftation. 

In  the  Monk  of  Ravenna  there  is  a place  called  Novimago 
Regent  turn , Navimago  Regentium,  and  Ravimago  Regentium  ; 
from  which  we  find,  that  fome  caufe  exifted  for  the  addition 
of  Regentium  ; and  this  might  be  to  particularize  it,  as  not 
belonging  to  an  adjoining  nation ; or  to  know  it  from  a town 
of  like  name,  belonging  to  another  province.  In  fine  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  Noviomagus,  now  Newberry. 

In  the  firfi  and  fecond  Iters  of  Richard  and  Antonine  cor- 
redted,  the  route  was  evidently,  from  the  didance,  thro’Cray- 
ford  (Newberry) ; and  in  no  other  Iter  is  there  any  thing  to 
prove,  that  this  was  not  the  general  and  common  route  for 
Roman  troops,  except  a varied  reading  of  the  numerals, 
which  is  corredted  in  Harri foil’s  2d  edition  of  Holingdied’s 
Chronicle. 

Antonine  in  fome  copies  perhaps  wrote  from  Vagniaca  to 
Londinium  18  miles;  in  others  he  might  infert  the  interme- 
diate town  at  6 miles,  and  then  reckon  12  more  to  London  : 
And  tranfcribers  may  have  erred  from  not  attending  to  thefe 
particulars. — Antonine  makes  the  total  of  his  fecond  Iter  481 
miles.  From  not  attending  perhaps  to  fuch  circumdances, 
our  commentators  have  reckoned  50  miles  more  than  their 
author. — Fifteen  may  be  dedlidted  from  thefe  50  between 
Vagniaca  and  Londinium  only. 

I have  conlidered  Richard  in  this  Iter,  partly  as  the  author 
of  it.  His  chief  account  is  in  his  Defcription  of  Britain. 
Whether  he  had  any  authority  for  this  dation,  and  for  Sylva 
Anderida,  the  reader  will  judge  : And  he  mud  give  thisfub- 
jedt  all  his  attention  to  form  a corredt  judgment. 

It  appears  by  our  author’s  defcription  of  Britain  and  this 
Iter,  that  at  15  miles  from  London,  we  are  to  feek  for  Novio - 
magus , the  Metropolis  of  the  Regni.  Ptolemy  dates 
that  the  capital  of  the  Regni  was  Noiomagos,  and  that  Marinus 
Vyrius  placed  it  at  59  miles  fouth  of  London  ; and  this  hath 
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been  found  from  his  defcription,  and  from  name,  to  be 
Regnum,  and  Regnum  to  be  Chichejler.  Noviomagus  then  at  15 
miles  only  from  London,  and  among  the  Cantu,  could  not 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  Regni ; and  Richard  mud  not  only 
have  miftaken,  as  well  as  other  tranfcribers  of  Antonine, 
the  ditlance  between  Fagniaca  and  No-viomagus ; but  alfo 
in  reckoning  Noviomagus  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Regni,  when 
their  capital  had  been  fo  particularly  defcribed  (on  account  of 
Marinus’s  error)  as  to  prove,  that  it  was  Regnum.  But  it 
feeins  that  antiquaries  are  refolved  not  to  relinquifh  Holwood 
Hill  as  Noviomagus  : Let  us  then  enquire  into  their  preten- 
tions. 

It  hath  been  fuppofed  that  the  river  Tames  was  firil  em- 
banked under  the  Romans,  and  that  the  marfhes  at  Deptford 
were  not  paflable  before  their  time.  Nay,  authors  have  fup- 
pofed them  impaffable  at  the  time  of  compiling  the  Itinerary. 
But  the  nations  on  the  Tames  may  have  partly  drained  the 
country,  by  making  beds  for  their  rivers,  before  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  Crefar’s  defcription  of  his  paffage  of  the  Tames 
favours  this  fuppofition  5 and  I might  call  to  its  aid  fome  an- 
cient names  to  confirm  my  opinion.  But  I with  not  to  pro- 
ceed on  any  thing  like  hypothecs. 

In  Newberry  we  have  proofs  hitherto  never  confidered.— « 
The  fea  ran  into  this  creek  of  the  Tames,  more  formerly  than 
at  prefent.  No-viomagus,  which  fhould  be  written  Novimagus, 
was  therefore  rendered  by  the  Saxons,  Crec-an-ford j wherein 
Novi  meant  the  little  fea,  the  creek,  or  the  road,  as  at  Reg- 
num 5 and  Magus  was  tranflated  by  the  Saxons,  as  ufual,  Ford. 
This  and  lome  other  lands  adjoining,  have  fince  been  named 
Frith,  or  the  corner  or  creek  diflridt.  In  fome  of  the  grounds 
of  Newberry,  the  old  word  Magh  feems  rather  remarkably  to 
be  Rill  retained.  This  word  is  pronounced  Moy,  Moi,  Ma, 
and  May-,  and  from  etymology,  I might  affert  that  May  in 
May-Place,  May-Green,  and  May-Street,  was  derived  like 
Mag  in  Novimagus.—  But  I know  not  thefe  lands,  nor 
whether  May-Place,  May ■ Green,  and  May  Street,  took  their 
names  from  their  level  furfaces,  from  a camp,  or  from  the 
old  village: — Or  whether  they  were  given  by  fome  early  pojfejfor 
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of  tbefe  eflates,  Were  their  appellations  derived  as  lad  men- 
ioned,  it  would  dill  be  viore  remarkable,  that  they  fliould 
have  been  given  by  a perfon  whofe  name  exadtly  anfwered 
the  old  name  of  the  dation. — In  the  pedigrees  of  landholders, 
I find,  however,  no  fuch  perfon  regidered  as  May  in  this 
parith ; and  I conclude,  that  this  denomination  may  be  a part 
of  the  old  name,  to  which  I have  fo  often  referred. 

But  we  have,  notwithdanding,  indances  of  rare  and  re- 
markable occurrences  dated  elfewhere ; and  Magus,  in  Novi - 
magus,  or  Nimmcgucn,  is  faid  to  come  from  Magus,  an  early 
King  of  the  Gauls : And  we  know  not,  but  that  our  Magus , 
may  have  been  an  old  King  of  Crayford. — But  with  tub- 
miffion  to  King  Cray,  May  certainly  did  imply  a plain,  a 
camp,  and  a village ; and  various  are  the  authorities  which  I 
might  cite  to  prove  this  truth.  In  Vallancey’s  Tradts,*  Mr. 
Beauford  has  given  many  Irifh  names  of  places,  in  which  this 
word  is  introduced  ; and  May  is  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Idands,  which,  tho’  raifed  confiderably  above  the  fea,  is 
chiefly  level  and  plain  land.f  But  in  our  Novhnagus,  Novi 
was  rendered  New,  and  Magus,  Berry,  which  lad  means 
alfo  a camp  or  a village.  The  various  adjuncts  of  Street  and 
Berry  found  in  this  didridt  befides,  would  alone  be  diffident 
to  fix  a dation  in  any  other  fituation ; but  here — where  the 
didances  are  fo  exact  from  Southfleet  and  London — the  names 
of  the  dations  fo  fuitable — the  roads  to  it  fo  plainly  traced — 
fome  mydery  Jeemingly  (only)  arifes  from  the  abfence  of  re- 
mains. 

I may  allow  for  a moment,  tho’  no  reafon  prefents  itfe.lf 
for  the  conceffion,  that  the  Ravenjburn,  riling  on  the  border 
of  Holwood  Hill,  conveyed  fuch  an  old  name  to  this  hill  as 
Novimagus. — But  in  this  cafe,  the  prefent  name  of  the  dation 
would  have  been  a trandation  of  the  old  name.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  we  find  that  Holwood  means  the  wood  hill; 
and  Cbejlon,  or  Kejlon,  camp  land.  Neither  of  thefe  names 
then  comes  from  the  dream  which  flows  from  this  hill ; and 

* Vol.  3,  page  384,  &c. 

f The  word  May,  from  being  a level  or  plain,  is  also  a term  for 
many  rivers. 
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neither  anfwers  to  Novi,  in  Novimagus  j much  lefs  does  this 
country,  which  is  very  billy  and  very  rough,  correfpond  with 
Magb,  con  deleted  as  a plain. 

It  may,  however,  be  expected  by  the  advocates  for  Holwood 
Hill,  that  they  thould  be  admitted  to  try  their  ftation  by  dis- 
tances, and  by  roads.  But  they  fail  in  diftance  from  Vag- 
niaca ; for  Holwood  is  Scarcely  15  miles  from  Southfleet,  in- 
stead of  IS.  They  fail  alfo  in  roads;  for  notwithftanding 
that  they  fuppofe  their  poft  the  chief  town  of  the  Regni , they 
are  unable  to  trace  from  Vagniaca , any  old  road  to  their  ima- 
ginary capital.  Novimagus  then  agrees  not  in  thefe  cafes  with 
Holwood  1 Till  in  Kefton. 

As  to  remains  of  Holwood  Hill,  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  refidence  of  the  Roman  army  under  Plautius,  and 
in  which  he  waited  for  Claudius  before  he  paffed  the  Tames; 
and  this  refidence  is  fuppofed  to  be  too  great  for  a Ration. 
Holwood  Hill  then,  under  all  circumftances,  brings  no  evi- 
dence in  its  favor:  And  thus  failing  in  proo*-,  its  advocates 
may  as  well  convey  their  Noviomagus  of  the  Regni  to  Maiden 
Cattle,  and  fix  it  among  the  Durotriges ; as  without  the  ne- 
cetTary  attendants  of  roads,  diftancesr  and  Synonymous  names, 
carry  it  to  Holwood  Hill  in  Kefton,  and  place  it  among  the 
Cantii, 

I might  reafon  the  fame  againft  adopting  any  other  town 
in  this  neighbourhood,  or  within  18  miles  of  Vagniaca,  as 
the  capital  of  the  Regni ; and  I might  advife  the  people  of 
Kefton,  of  Woodcote,  and  the  country  around,  to  look  fur- 
ther weft  for  this  metropolis. 

Of  the  different  readings  in  Antonine,  which  ftand  againft 
Vagniaca,  either  1 8 or  6 might  have  been  confidered  as  right ; 
and  Novimagus  muft  have  been  rendered,  fo  as  to  explain 
which  of  thefe  was  the  proper  numeral.  Accordingly  this 
place  was  tranflated  Newberry  ; and  this  tranftation,  and  the 
numeral  VI  in  Antonine’s  2d  Iter,  lhew  precifely  the  Settle- 
ment, and  its  diftance  from  Vagniaca.  Newberry  or  Cre can- 
ford  was  therefore  as  much  a Station  as  Speen,  which  is 
Scarcely  a doubted  one ; tho’  Spee?i  is  not  fo  exadt  in  dis- 
tances, and  corresponds  with  its  Iter  only  in  name  and  in 
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roads.  As  to  remains  neither  at  prefent  boafis  of  any  j but  the 
different  names  in  Crayford  convey  Rronger  proofs  of  their 
reiation  to  the  features  of  this  Ration,  than  the  names  of  any 
other  llation  impart  to  the  features  of  their  fettlement. 

Magblann  is  barracks,  that  is  camp  or  field  houfes ; and 
from  what  has  been  faid  of  Magus  in  the  article  Tbetford,  I 
by  no  means  agree  with  Dr.  Plott’s  account  of  it  in  Martin’s 
Thetfordj  nor  with  our  Saxon  tranfiators  of  old  names,  who 
have  rendered  this  word  fo  often  a ford. 

The  word  Magb  and  Madb,  from  Gaelic  Didtionaries, 
and  from  the  article  Ratos,  mean  the  fame,  and  may  be  pro* 
nounced  Ma,  and  this  forms  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  fcttle- 
ment  of  Madus. — Dus  in  this  name  is  fort  or  camp,  as  in 
Lindus.  Madus  may  then  mean  the  camp  field  or  the  camp 
place,  or  village ; and  Magus  will  confequently  imply  the 
fame.  In  the  article  Mado,  I gave  the  derivation  of  the  river 
Medway,  and  its  old  name,  fuppofed  to  have  been  Madus  : 
But  I forgot  to  explain  this  Radon,  and  here  fupply  that 
defedt. 

To  conclude  this  article  : Richard  con fidered  Noiomagos,  or 
Noviomagus,  not  as  Regnum  •,  and  to  find  a place  for  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Regni,  he  placed  it  in  this  Iter  at  Hoivjood  Hill , or 
fomewhere  near  Woodcote , influenced  hereto  by  Antonine’s 
number  18,  before  referred  to  in  his  fecond  journey.  But 
from  the  Monk  of  Ravenna  there  appear  to  have  been  at 
lpafl  two  places  of  this  name,  one  of  which  we  have  proved 
to  be  Regjium  •,  and  all  our  difficulties  ceafed,  when  we  dis- 
covered another  6 miles  from  Soutbjleet , inltead  of  18  miles 
from  this  place.  To  the  many  conjedtures,  and  to  the  various 
arguments  for  Hohvood,  for  Woodcote,  for  Carjhalton,  for 
Beddington,  and  for  other  places,  what  then  can  we  fay,  but 
that  fome  ignorant  tranfcriber  placed  this  18  againft  Vag- 
niaca,  in  the  2d  Iter  of  Antonine,  inftead  of  6;  and  that 
this  miftake  has  formed  Rations  without  roads,  and  roads 
without  Rations : In  fine,  that  this  No.  18,  with  our  im- 
paffable  ways,  have  taught  us  the  vulgar  adage,  that  the 
farthefl  way  about,  is  the  ncarefl  way  home. 
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The  remainder  of  this  Iter  has  been  already  noticed ; and 
I (hall  only  remark  further,  that  the  diftance  from  Petuaria 
to  York,  4 6 miles,  is  the  fame,  allowing  for  odd  meafures, 
as  Iter  5 , from  Eboracum  to  Praeturio,  which  is  there  45. 
Hence  Praeturium  and  Petuaria,  notwithftanding  the  opinion 
of  antiquaries,  are  tHe  fame  ftation,  and  from  thefe  names 
fome  point  at  Spurn  Head  muft  be  this  place. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  XVIII. 


Ab  Eboraco  per  Medium  Infula:  Claufentum  ujquc  fic  :—~ 


Richard,  Iter.  18. 


Antonine,  Iter.  2. 


Sites  of  Stations. 
From  York  through  the 
middle  of  the  J/land  to 
Bittern. 


Legolio,  M.  P 21 

Ad  Fines 18 

16 

16 

Derventione  16 

Ad  Trivonam 12 

Etoceto  12 

ManduelTedo 16 

Bcnnonis  12 

Tripontio 11 

Hanna varia  12 

Brinavis  12 


/Elia  Caftra 16 

Doracina  15 

Tamefi  6 

Vinclomi 15 

Claufento 46 


Etocetum 

Mandueliedum  6,  16 


Venonim  12 

Iter  6 inv. 

Tripontium 9 

Iiannavatia  12 


Caflle  Ford  21 

Said  to  be  Temple  \ 
Brough  on  the  Don  / 0 
Tapton  Hill,  near  ) 

Clieflerfield ) 

Camp  near  Penkiidgc  12 

Little  Chefter  12 

Berry  Farm  in  Bran-  ) 10 

(Ion / * 

Wall 12 

Mancefler  16 

Copfton  12 

Cathorp  H 

Burrow  Hill  12 

Said  to  be  Black  v 
Ground  near  Chip-  M2 

ping  Norton  J 

Alcefter  near  Biccfter  16 


Dorchefter 16 

On  the  Tames 6 

Silchefter 15 

Bittern  38 


This  Iter,  like  the  4th,  goes  from  York  to  Caftleford, 
thence  to  the  right  joins  the  Riceneld  Street,  and  pafles 
Temple  Brough,  Chefterfield,  Penkridge,  Little  Chefter,  and 
Brandon,  to  Wall.  Hence  on  the  Watling-Street  it  palTed 
Mancefter,  Copfton,  Cathorp,  and  at  Burrow  Hill,  left  the 
known  road  for  Alcefter,*  on  the  Akeman.  Brinavis  is  placed 

* In  a copy  of  Dr.  Stukeley’s  Richard,  by  me,  there  is  the  following 
MS.  note.  “ 'The  road  runs  north  of  the  town  (Burton)  orerBranston 
Moor,  straight  to  Stretton,  Rugher,  Borough  Cop  Hill,  East  of 
Litchfield,  which  is  12  miles  fronr.  the  last  station,  and  Ikenild-street 
runs  by  it.  But  it  looks  as  if  there  was  a break  in  the  iter,  which 
having  gone  along  the  lkenild  street  to  the  point  near  Litchfield, 
where  it  crosses  the  Watling-street,  turns  off  at  a right  angle  down  the 
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at  Black  Ground.  From  Alcefter  a road  ran  over  Ottmoor, 
and  nearly  to  Dorchefter ; thence  it  paffed  to  Silchefter,  &c. 
as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Beeke  in  the  Archaeologia. 


LEGOLIO,  M.P.  21: 

Already  explained. 


21. 


AD  FINES,  Said  to  be  at  iC  Temjile  Brough” 


■ Su[i[iofed  to  be  “ Tafiton  Hilly  near 

Chejlcrfield .” 

— “ Camji  near  Penkridge .” 
DERVENTIONE,  “ Little  CheJlerP 

AD  TRIVONAM,  “ Berry  Farm  in  BranJlonP 

We  are  obliged  to  antiquaries  for  giving  us  thefe  places  of 
ftations,  and  we  fhould  have  been  more  obliged,  had  they 
given  us  their  features  or  deferiptions,  in  order  that  we  might 
have  been  enabled  to  judge,  whether  their  former  and  prefent 
names  agree.  A dry  lift  is  of  little  fervice,  but  I have  no 
other  to  offer  my  reader. 


ETOCETO,  Wall 

Already  explained. 

MANDUESSEDO,  ditto. 

BENNONIS,  ditto. 

east  to  Etocetum  (Wall),  and  then  returns  back  the  same  way,  and 
goes  along  it  to  Isannavaria  (Towcester)  (as  in  Antonine’s  6'th  Iter), 
and  there  again  breaking  off  turns  full  south  to  Clausentum.”  I pre- 
tend not  to  be  a judge  of  this  track,  but  I give  it  to  my  reader  as  in 
this  MS.  note. 
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TRIPONTIO,  the  fame. 


ISANNAVARIA,  ditto. 


BR  INAVIS 


Said  to  be  Black  Ground. 


From  Bri,  an  hill,  and  Nav  from  Av,  water. 


./ELIA  C ASTRA,  M.  P.  16. 


Alccjlcr  1 6. 


Alle&us  is  fuppofed  to  have  flain  Caraufius  at  this  place, 
and  the  name,  like  the  appellations  in  Plutarch  on  rivers, 
&c.  is  faid  to  have  come  from  the  deflroyer.  But  this  deno- 
mination is  otherwife  rendered  by  Aid , old,  which  is  not  an 
improvement  on  the  import.  This  ruined  old  town  lies  in  a 
very  wet  and  low  frtuation,  and  from  Av,  water,  changed  to 
Au  and  Al,  we  may  more  rationally  derive  Alcejler. 


DORACINA,  M.P.  15. 


Dorchcjlcr  15. 


Is  partly  furrounded  by  the  Tames,  and  has  great  remains. 
It  may  be  derived  from  Dur,  water,  and  In,  land,  which  laft 
fyllable,  with  C prefixed,  implies  inclofed  land  or  camp. 


On  the  'Tames  6. 


TAMEST,  M.P.  6. 


I will  not  leffen  the  fame  of  the  Tames  and  the  IJis.  Ety- 
mologies have  written  with  fo  much  poetical  infpiration  on 
the  marriage  of  thefe  dreams,  and  of  the  conjunction  of  their 
names,  that  they  have  left  me  only  to  date — that  rivers  often 
carry  the  appellations  of  their  aeduaries  from  their  mouths  to 
their  fources.  This  dream  may  derive  its  name  from  Tamb , 
the  fea,  and  Es  or  Is,  a diminutive.  Its  water  from  over- 
flowing formerly  a very  large  track  of  land  from  its  mouth  to 
Windfor,  tho’  now  confined  to  its  prefent  banks,  took  per- 
haps the  name  of  the  little  fea. — Many  other  harbors  and  their 
dreams  have  taken  a like  denomination  as  to  import. — In  the 
word  Island,  Is  means  the  fea-,  and  Island,  the  fea  land. — 
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The  firft  fyllable  In  lfis  means  alfo  the fea  ; but  Is  in  the  end* 
ing  is  a diminutive,  and  means  little , as  in  the  Tames  or 
Tarnis.  The  lfis  is  therefore  a fynonyme  of  Taviefa  or  Tames, 
and  means  alfo  the  little  fea. 

Thefe  explanations  illuftrate  each  other,  and  fhew  that  the 
Tames  and  lfis  may  be  fynonymous,  and  diftindt  names  for 
the  fame  ftream,  and  cannot  be  joined  together  in  one  word, 
fuppofing  that  Tarnh  means  the  fea  : But  if  Tamh  be  fuppofed 
to  mean  ftream,  with  Is  or  Es  poftfixed,  it  may  imply  the 
fea  ftream  : With  Isis  poftfixed,  the  little  fea  Jlream .* 


VINDOMI,  M P.  15. 


Vindomi  is  marked  Caleva,  in  the  tranfiation  of  Richard  j 
but  I have  fhewn  this  to  be  erroneous,  under  the  head  Vin- 
donum. 


CLAUSENTO,  M.  P.  46. 


Mentioned  already. 

* Tss  or  Ess  means  a ship,  and  the  ending  in  Tames  has  been  said 
to  come  from  this  word.  Tamh,  or  Tam , implying  the  water  as  well  as 
the  sea,  and  Es  being  a plural  ending,  this  name  may  be  supposed  to 
mean  the  waters-.  But  this  rendering  cannot  be  accounted  proper,  for 
where  running  water  is  in  one  body  we  consider  it  in  the  Singular  only, 
as  a stream , or  as  water  ; if  running  in  more  than  one  body,  the  plural 
number  is  adopted:  Thus,  for  a town  at  the  confluence  of  rivers,  we 
may  employ  a plural  termination  : Hut  after  streams  have  united  they 
are  one  river , and  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  called  waters  or 
streams.  In  the  Hebrew,  according  to  Bishop  Stock,  most  large  ri- 
vers are  called  seas ; in  our  island  most  of  our  great  streams,  which 
communicate  with  the  sea,  are  called  little  seas.  The  word  Navis 
means  a ship.  But  Nav  in  this  word  means  the  sea;  and  fs  or  Iss, 
a ship,  means  also  a house.  Navis  then  literally  means  the  seu  house . 
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I have  now  terminated  my  enquiries.  The  fignifications 
of  our  old  names  of  rivers,  hills,  vallies,  and  plains,  with 
thofe  of  our  towns,  of  our  harbours,  of  our  provinces,  and 
even  thofe  of  our  kingdom,*  were  unknown. 

The  derivations  of  the  names  of  Rations  were  totally  loft ; 
the  fites  of  fome  were  uncertain  ; and  the  places  of  others 
forgotten. 

I have  fhown  the  principles  from  which  names  were  ori- 
ginally formed,  and  thro’  thefe  have  fixed  many  uncertain 
ltoman  towns;  difcovered  fome  unknown  ones;  and  noted  a 
few  imaginary  Roman  fettlements. 

Overlooking  fucli  inventions  and  ftories,  as  chance , as  fancy , 
and  as  unjkilfulnefs , ordinarily  fuggeft  : — And  contemplating 
only,  the  many  remarkable  errors  in  ancient  defeription  -}m  the  incre- 
dible fdions  and  mijlakcs  in  old  appellations ; and  the  extraordi- 
nary fories  and  fables  relating  to  paf  bi/lory,  I fhall  have  little 
reafon  to  doubt  the  utility  of  my  labour. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  I conceive,  that  we  have  for  centuries 
been  treading  on  darknefs  and  confufion  in  folving  old  deno- 
minations; but  I hope  that  the  light  flowing  from  a rational 
conformity  of  words  to  fubje&s  will  fhew,  that  “ there  is  no- 
thing fo  fecretly  hidden , but  time  and  truth  will  reveal  it 

* The  word  Britannia  has  been  rendered  by  a learned  modern  au- 
thor “ The  Land  oj  the  Fish  God  Noah  who  enteied  into  the  Covenant 
Ireland  he  translated  “ The  Land  of  the  Moon.'\ 
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IlICARDI  C0R1NENSIS 

MONACHI  WESTMONASTER1ENSIS 

BE  SITU  BRIT  ANN  I/E 

r / •!  i \ . 


LIBRI  DUO, 


Bales  Praef.  to  Lelande's  New  Year's  Gift. 

%.4s  ye  find  a notable  autyquyte,  such  as  are  the  Hystoryes  of 
Gildas  and  Nennius  amonge  the  Brylaines , Stephanides  and 
A sserius  among  the  Englislie  Saxons,  fete  them  anon  be  imprented, 
and  so  brynge  them  into  a numbre  of  Coppyes  both  to  their  and 
your  owne  perpetual  fame. 


RICARDI 

MONACHI  WESTMONASTERIENSIS 

COMMENT ARIOLI  GEOGRAPHICI 

DE 

SITU  BRITTANI^E 

ET 

STATIONUM 

QU^S  ROMANI  IPSI  IN  EA  IJTSULA  JEDIFICAVERUNT 

LIBER  PRIMUS . 


CAPUT  I. 

I.  INIS  erat  orbis  ora  Gallici  littoris,  nifi  Brittania 
infula,  non  qualibet  ampljtudine,  nomen  pene  orbis  alterius 
mereretur;  o&igentis  enim  et  amplius  millibus  pafluum 
longa  porrigitur,  ita  ut  earn  in  Caledonicum  ufque  promun- 
torium  metiamur. 

II.  Veteres  Britanniam,  ab  albis  rupibus,  primnm  AlbL" 
nera,  poftea,  vocabulo  gentis  fuae,  Brittaniam  cognomina- 
verunt,  cam  Brittanicae  vocarentur  omnes  de  quibus  mox 
paulo  dicemus. 

III.  Inter  feptemtriones  et  occidentem  locata  eft,  Ger- 
maniae,  Galliae,  Hifpaniae,  maxumis  Enropae  partibus  magno 
intervallo  adverfa,  oceano  Athlantico  clauditur. 

IV.  Habet  ipfa  Brittania  a meridie  Galliam  Belgicam, 
cujus  praximum  littus  tranfmeantibus  civitas  aperit,  quae 
Rhutupis  portus  dicitur  : hie  abeft  & Gefloriaco  Morinorum, 
Brittanicae  gentis  porta,  traje&u  millium  L.  five,  ut  quidaip 
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Icripfere,  fladiorum  CCCCL.  illinc  confpiciuntur  Brittones, 
quos 

“ — peuitus  tolo  divisos  orbe  — ” 

canlt  Virgilius  Maro  in  Eclogis. 

V.  Agrippa,  vetus  orbis  defcriptor,  latitudinem  ejus  CCC. 
m.  p.  credit.  Beda  vero  redius  CC,  exceptis  duntaxat  pro- 
lixioribus  diverforum  promuntoriorum  tradibus,  quibus 
efficitur  at  circuitus  cjus  qaadragies  odies  feptuaginta  quin- 
que  millia  pafluum  compleat.  Marcianus,  author  Grsecus, 
rnecura  MD1D3LXXV.  milliaria  habet. 


CAPUT  II. 

I.  A LBION,  quae  Erittania  Magna  a Chryfofthomo  au- 
thore  Graeco  dicitur,  natura,  ut  refert  Caefar,  triquetra  et 
Siciliae  maxume  fimilis  eft  j cujus  unum  latus  eft  contra  Gal- 
liam  Celticam,  lnijus  lateris  alter  angulus,  qui  eft  ad  Can- 
tium, ad  orientem  folem  •,  inferior,  qui  eft  ad  Ocrinum  pro- 
muntorium  apud  Damnonos,  ad  meridiem  et  Hilpaniam  Tar- 
raconenfem  ipedat.  Hoc  latus  tenet  circiter  millia  paf- 
fuum  D. 

II.  Alterum  latus  vergit  ad  Hyberniam  et  occidentem 
folem  j hujus  eft  longitudo  lateris,  ut  fert  veterum  opinio, 
DCC.  m.  p. 

III.  Tertium  eft  contra  feptemtriones,  cui  parti  nulla  eft 
objeda  terra  praeter  infulas;  fed  ejus  angulus  lateris  maxume 
ad  Germaniam  Magnam  fpedat  j lmic  a Novanto  cherfonefo 
per  Taixalorum  regionis  angulum  Cantium  promuntorium 
ufque  millia  pafluum  DCCC.  in  longitudinem  efle  exiftima- 
tur.  Ita  omnes  infulam  computabant  in  circuitu  vicics  cen- 
tena  millia  pafluum,  fed  errant,  nam  a Cantio  Ocrinum 
ufque  m.  p.  eft  diftantia  CCCC.  inde  Novantum  M.  de- 
lude Cantium  MMCC.  totius  infulae  circuitus,  ut  fupra, 
MMMCCCCCC.  millia  pafluum  eft. 
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IV.  Formam  totius  Brittaniae  Livios  et  Fabius  Rufticus, 
veterum  do6tiflimi  authores,  oblongae  fcutulae  vel  bipenni  af- 
limilavere ; et,  ut  annaliura  conditor  Tacitus,  eft  ea  facies 
citra  Caledoniam,  unde  et  in  univerfam  fama  eft  tranfgrefta 
fed  immenfum  et  enornie  fpatium  procurrentium  extremo 
jam  littore  terrarum,  velut  in  cuneum  tenuatur.  Sed  Csefar, 
inclutiftimus  dictator,  cum  Mela  Romanorum  nobili  fcriptore, 
pluribus  earn  triquetrae  dixere  fimilem  : de  quo  fupra. 

V Si  Ptolemaeo,  orbis  terrarum  defcriptori  egregio,  aliis- 
que,  coaevis  ill!  fcriptoribus  habenda  tides,  litteram  Z,  fed 
inverfam,  repraefentat  hnec  infula,  nec  lamen  ex  omni  parte 
exafte  quadrare  hoc  fimile  fufficienter  praebec  recentiori  aevo 
defcriptarum  mapparum  infpe6tio.  Triquetra  tamen  figura 
fob  Anglic  quodammodo  videtur  conveniens. 


CAPUT  III. 

I.  (viETERUM  Brittaniam  qui  mortales  initio  coluerint, 
indigenae  an  advefti,  ut  inter  nationes  caeteras,  parum  com- 
pertum.  Sobs  quippe  Judabs,  et  per  ipfos  ftnitimis  quibus- 
dam  gentibus,  hoc  contigit  febcitatis,  ut  a primo  inde  mundi 
exordio  gentis  fuoc  originem  continua  ferie  ex  infallibilibus 
deducere  poffint  monumcntis. 

II.  Flabitus  corporum  varii,  atque  ex  eo  argumenta  : nam- 
que  rutula:  Caledoniam  habitantium  coma?,  magni  artus, 
Germanicam  originem  alTeverant ; Silurum  colorati  vultus, 
et  torti  plerumque  crines,  et  pofitu  contra  Hifpaniam,  ut  au- 
thor eft  Tacitus,  Iberos  veteres  trajecilfe,  eafque  et  in  Hy- 
bernia  fedes  occupalfe  fidem  faciunt.  Proximi  Gallis  et 
limiles  funt,  feu  durante  originis  vi,  feu  procurrentibus  in 
diverfa  tcrris,  pofirio  cceb  corporibus  habitum  dedit. 

III.  Heic,  ft  luberet  indulgere  fabulis,  notare  pol'fem  Ve- 
netos  ope  commercii  navabs  incolas  rebgionefque  his  tcrris 
primum  intulifle  5 imo  non  defunt  fcriptores  qui  Herculem 
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hue  quoque  pervenilfe,  regnumque  conftituilTe,  referunt : his* 
vero  tain  alte  reconditis  antiquitatibus,  fabulis  bine  inde  re- 
fertis,  irnraorari  vix  operae  pretium  videtur. 

IV.  In  univerfum  tamen  eltimanti,  Gallos  viclnum  folum 
occupatfe  credibile  eft : eortun  facra  deprehendas,  fuperfti- 
tionum,  ait  Tacitus,  perfuafionem ) fermo  baud  multum  di- 
verfus:  pro  ulteriori  figno  infervit  Druidurn  traditio,  una 
cum  nominibus  civitatum,  quae  vero  omnes  iis  nominibus  ap- 
pellabantur,  quibus  gentes,  ortae  ex  Galliae  civitatibus,  qua? 
eo  pervenerunt,  atque  agros  cobre  ceperunt. 

V.  Hominum  eft,  inquit  Caefar,  infinita  multitudo,  creberri- 
maque  aedificia,  fere  Gallicis  confimilia,  pecora  fine  numcro. 

VI.  Omnium  tamen  humanifiimi,  qui  Brittaniam  auftri- 
nam  incolebant,  neque  multum  a Gallis  differebant  confue- 
tudine ; ulteriores  plerique  frumenta  non  ferebant,  fed 
lade,  frudu,  et  carne  vivebant,  lanae  iis  ufus  ac  veftium  ig- 
notus  erat,  et  quanquam  continuis  frigoribus  utebantur  pel- 
libus,  tamen  cervinis  aut  ovinis  veftiti  erant,  et  lavabantur 
in  fluminibus. 

VII.  Omnes  vero  fe  Brittones  olim  vitro  infecerunt,  quod 
cceruleum  efficit  colorem,  atque,  refert  Caefar,  boc  horribi- 
liore  funt  in  pugna  adfpedu  : capilloque  funt,  ut  ait  Roman - 
orum  dux,  promitfo,  atque  omni  parte  corporis  rafa  praetcr 
caput  et  labrum  fuperius. 

VIII.  Uxores  liabebant  Brittones  deni  duodenique  inter  fe 
communes,  et  maxume  fratres  cum  fratribus,  parentes  cum 
liberis;  fed,  ft  qui  erant  ex  bis  nati,  eorum  babebantur  li- 
beri,  a quibus  primum  virgines  quaeque  dudae  erant.  Sua 
quemque  mater  uberibus  alit,  nec  ancillis  nec  nutricibus  de- 
ledantur. 

IX.  Utebantur  aut  nummo  a;reo,  aut  annulis  ferreis,  ad 
certum  pondus  examinatis,  pro  nummis,  ut  author  eft  Caefar 
Didator. 

X.  Leporem  et  gallinam  et  anferem  guftare  Brittones  fas 
non  putabant,  hacc  tamen  alebant  animi  voluptatifque  caufa. 

XI.  Erant  autem  margaritre,  frena  beburnea,  et  armilhe, 
et  eledrina  atque  vitrea  vafa,  et  gagates  lapides,  et,  quot\ 
exteris  excellit,  ftannum,  magna  copia  merces. 
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XII.  Utebantur  et  navibus,  quarum  carina*  priraum  ac 
ftatumina  ex  levi  materia  fiebant,  reliquum  corpus  navium 
ambitus  viminibus  contextus  coriis  bubulorum  integebatur. 
Quantocunque  tempore  curfus  tenebant,  ut  author  eft  Soli- 
nus,  navigantes,  efcis  abftinent. 

Dc  Rc  M illt an  Brittonwn . 

XIII.  Fert  ipfa  Brittania  populos  regefque  papulorum,  ut 
Mela  lib.  III.  fcripfit : fed  funt  inculti  omnes,  atque  ut  Ion- 
gius  a continenti  abfunt,  ita  aliarum  opum  ignari,  magis 
tantum  pccore  ac  finibus  ditesj  caufas  autem  et  bella  contra- 
hunt,  ac  fe  frequenter  invicem  infeftant,  maxume  imperi- 
tandi  cupidine  ftudioque  ea  prolatandi,  qua:  poflident : foli- 
tum  quidem,  Brittones  fceminarum  du6tu  bellafle,  neque 
fexum  in  imperiis  difcrevifle. 

XIV.  Dimicabant  Brittones  non  folum  equitatus  pedita- 
tufque  modo,  fed  etiam  bigis  et  curribus,  Gallice  armati : 
covinos,  effedas  vero,  more  vulgari,  vocabant,  quorum  fal- 
catis  axibus  utebantur. 

XV.  Equitum  genus  eft,  iis,  quum  eft  ufus,  atque  aliquod 
bellum  incidit,  ut  Caefar  eft  author,  quod  ante  Romanorum 
adventum  fere  quotannis  accidere  folebat,  uti  aut  ipfi  injurias 
inferrent,  aut  illatas  propulfarent : omnes  in  bello  verfantur, 
atqui  eorum,  ut  quifque  eft  genere  copiifque  ampliflimus,  ita 
plurimos  circum  fe  ambaCtos  clientefque  habet : hanc  unam 
gratiam  potentiamque  noverunt. 

XVI.  In  pedite  erat  Brittonum  robur,  proeliantur  autem 
telis  et  ingentibus  gladiis  et  brevibus  cetris.  Erant  Brittonum 
gladii,  ut  ait  Tacitus,  fine  mucrone. 

XVII.  Genus  hoc  erat  ex  efledis  pugnae,  ut  Casfar  in  IV. 
narrat.  Primo  per  omnes  partes  perequitant,  et  tela  conji- 
ciunt;  ac  ipfo  terrore  equorum,  et  ftrepitu  rotarum,  ordines 
plerumque  perturbant : et  quum  fe  inter  equitum  turmas  in. 
finuavere,  ex  elTedis  defiliunt,  et  pedibus  difpari  proelio  con- 
tendunt.  Aurigae  interim  paululum  e prcelio  excedunt,  atque 
ita  se  collocant,  ut,  fi  illi  a multitudine  hoftium  premantur, 
expeditum  ad  fuos  receptum  habeant : ita  mobilitatem  equi- 
tunij  ftabilitatem  peditum  in  prceliis  prxftantj  ac  tantum 
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tifu  quotidiano,  et  exercitatione  efficiunt,  ut  in  declivi  a c 
pra;cipiti  loco  incitatos  equos  fultinere,  et  brevi  moderari,  ac 
fledtere,  et  per  temonem  percurrere,  et  in  jugo  in  fill;  ere,  et 
inde  fe  in  currus  citiffime  recipere  confueverint. 

XVIII.  Equeftris  autem  proelii  ratio,  ct  cedentibus  et  in- 
fequentibus  par  atque  idem  periculum  inferebat.  Accedebat 
hue,  ut  nunquam  conferti,  fed  rari,  magnifque  intervallis, 
proeliarentur,  llationefqne  difpclitas  baberent,  atque  alios  alii 
deinceps  exciperent  j integrique  et  recentes  defatigatis  fuc- 
cederent.  Utebantur  et  telis. 

XIX.  Formam  regiminis  Brittanici,  ante  advectos  in  banc 
infulam  Romanos,  determinare  baud  facile:  boc  certum, 
quod  nullum  ibi  ante  hsec  tempora  Monarcbici  imperii  vefti- 
gium,  fed  Democraticum  fuiffe  potius  videtur,  niti  forte 
Ariflocratiam  asmulari  videatur.  Druidum  in  rebus  maxumi 
momenti  authoritas  non  exigua.  Commemorantur  quidem 
in  antiquiflimis  eorum  monumentis  principes  nonnulli  j hi 
vero  brevioris  plerumque  imperii,  r.ec,  nifi  ingruente  eximio 
quodam  periculo,  et  more  di&atorum  Romanorum  ex  tem- 
pore creati  videntur.  Nec  defunt  inter  ipfos,  apud  alias 
fortes  gentes,  rariflima  exempla,  ele£Ii  ab  illis  in  futurum 
antilignanum  ipfius  hoflium  duces,  ut  pro  illis  in  pofterum 
militaret,  quem  nuper  boftem  habuerant. 

XX.  Proceritate  corporis  Gallos  aeque  ac  Romanos  vincunt 
Erittones,  ita  ut  vifos  fibi  Rom?e  juvenes  nondumque  adultos 
Brittones,  Strabo  philofophus,  orbis  terra?  deferiptor  antiquif- 
fimus,  affirmet,  qui  folitam  Gallorum  Romanorumque  da- 
tura m non  levi  momento  excedebant, 

XXI.  Ditiores  auftralis  Brittaniae  incola:  aureo  disci  tor  um 

iiniftrae  medium  annulo  ornare  in  more  habuerunt,  aurea 
vero  e collo  fufpenfa  torques  a viliores  conditionis  hominibus 
difeernebat  optimatum  emincntiorcs.  Septentrionales  vero 
(hi  veteres  erant  regni  indigence)  veftium  ufus  ficuti  ac  a 
longo  inde  tempore  avi  abavique,  tantum  non  ignari,  ventrem 
et  cervicem  ferreo  cingunt,  ut  fert  Iierodianus,  nobilis  Grx- 
corum  feriptor,  annulo  j ornamentum  id  elfe  ac  divitiarum 
argumentum  exiftimantes,  accedente  in  ufum  potius  quam  t 

ornatum  feuto  angudo,  et  lancca,  gladioque  e nudis  et  pictis 
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corporibus  dependente.  Loricam  interim  galeamque,  futnra 
nempe  paludes  tranfeuntibus  impedimento,  rejiciunt  atque 
contemnunt. 

XXII.  Inter  ctetera  autem  fuit  et  hoc  Brittanicse  confuetu- 
dinis,  ut  viatores  et  mercatores  etiam  invitos  confiftere  co- 
gerent,  et  quod  quifque  eorum  de  una  alterave  re  apud  ex- 
teros  memorabile  audierit,  aut  cognoverit,  quaererent,  et 
mercatores  peregre  advenientes  in  oppidis  vulgus  circumfif- 
teret  quibus  ex  regionibus  veniant,  quafqne  ibi  res  cogno- 
verint,  pronunciare  cogentes.  His  rumoribus  atque  auditio- 
nibus  permoti,  de  fummis  faepe  rebus  conlilia  ineunt,  quorum 
eos  e veftigio  poenitere  necefle  eft,  quum  incertis  rumoribus 
lerviant,  et  plerique  ad  voluntatem  eorum  fidta  refpondeant. 

XXIII.  Funera  eorum  lunt  magnifica  et  fumptuofa,  ora* 
niaque,  quae  vivis  cordi  fuiffe  arbitrantur,  in  ignem  inferunt, 
etiam  arma  et  animalia.  Sepulchrum  tumulus  ex  cefpitibus 
digit. 


CAPUT  IV. 


3.  1%  ATIO  Brittonum  fuit  omnis,  ut  Gallorum,  admo- 
ilum  dedita  religionibus ; atque  ob  earn  caufam  qui  gravio- 
ribus  aftedti  morbis,  quique  in  proeliis  periculifque  verfti- 
bantur,  aut  pro  vi6timis  homines  immolabant,  aut  fe  iramo* 
3aturos  vovebant. 

II.  Ad  peragenda  crudelia  haec  facra,  druidum  utebantur 
mini  tier  io  ; nee  credebant  placari  pofle  Deos,  nifi  hominis 
caedes  humano  fanguine  penfaretur.  Hinc  inftituta  publice 
iftiufmodi  facrificia,  oblataque,  ut  gratiftima  Diis  hoftia,  qui 
in  furto,  latrocinio,  aliave  graviori  culpa  deprehenfi,  his  vero 
deficientibus,  ad  innocentium  quoque  madtationem  defcende- 
bant,  ut  quocunque  demum  modo  Dii  placarentur. 

III.  Nifi  adfuerint  druides,  res  facra  rite  celebrari  non 
credebatur : hinc  publica  non  minus  quam  privata  facra  pro- 
curandi  negotium  illis  unice  incumbebat.  Erat  penes  hoc 
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religlonis  cura,  asque  ac  myfteriorum  interpretation  corporis 
quoque  et  fanitatis  five  tuendae,  five  refiituenda;  curam  habe- 
bant,  continuo  medicine  peritiflimi. 

IV.  Inter  deos  ipfis  prrecipue  colebatur  Mercurius,  cujus 
plurima  profiabant  fimulachra.  poft  hunc  Juftitiam  (qui 
Brittonibus  Adrafie  dicebatur),  bine  Apollinem,  Martem 
(qui  etiam  Vitucadrus  appellabatur).  Jovem,  Minervam, 
Herculem,  Vi&oriam  (Andatem  vocatam),  Dianam,  Cybe- 
lem  et  Plutonem  venerabantur,  eandem  fere  de  his  numini- 
bus  ac  quidem  aliae  gentes  opinionem  amplexi. 

V.  A Dite  autem,  ut  et  Galli,  gentis  fuae  originem  dedu- 
ccre  allaborabant  Brittones.  Antiquifiimam  banc  venditantes 
druidum  traditionem,  earn  ob  caufam  quafiibet  tempOrum 
fpatia,  non  dierum,  fed  nodi  urn  numero  definiebant,  dieique 
menfis  et  anni  natalis  initia  ita  numerare  confueverunt,  ut 
capto  a node  initio  dies  fubfequeretur  5 quae  confuetudo  oni- 
nino  convenit  cum  antiquiflima  ilia,  qua;  Gen.  I.  liabetur 
nodium  ac  dierum  computatione. 

VI.  Ad  druides  magnus  difciplinae  caufa  confluebat  ado- 
lefcentium  numerus  5 hi  quippe  in  magno  erant  apud  ipfos 
honore,  nam  fere  de  omnibus  controverfiis,  publicis  priva- 
tifque,  conftituebant,  et  fi  quod  admilTum  erat  facinus,  fi 
cxdes  fada,  fi  de  hrereditatc,  de  finibus  controverfia  erat, 
iidem  decernebant : premia  poenafque  confiituerunt,  fi  quis 
aut  privatus  aut  publicus  eorum  decreto  non  fie  tit,  facrificiis 
interdicebant ; base  exclufionis  poena  apud  eos  erat  gravilfima. 
Quibus  ita  interdidum,  ii  numero  impiorum  ac  fceleratorum 
habebantur : iis  omnes  decedebant,  aditum  eorum  fermo- 
nemque  defugientes,  ne  quid  ex  contagione  incommodi  ac- 
ciperent : neque  iis  petentibus  jus  reddebatur,  neque  lionos 
liabebatur  ullus. 

VII.  His  autem  omnibus  druidibus  praeerat  unus,  qui 
fummam  inter  eos  poteftatem  babebat  et  authoritatem.  Hoc 
raortuo,  fuccefl'or  dabatur,  qui  inter  reliquos  excellebat  dig- 
nitatej  at  fi  plures  effent  dignitate  pares,  fuflragio  druidum 
res  committebatur  -}  nonnunquam  etiam  de  principatu  armis 
contendebant. 


VIII.  Druides  & bello  abeiTe  folebant,  neque  trlbuta  una 
cum  reliquis  pendebant,  militiae  vacationem,  omniunique 
rerum  habebant  immunitatem  ; tantis  excitati  prasmiis,  et 
fua  fponte,  multi  in  difciplinam  conveniebant,  et  a propin  - 
quis  parentibufque  mittebantur. 

IX.  Magnum  ibi  numerum  verfuum  edifcere  folebant, 
quod  unicum  apud  eos  memoriae  et  anrialium  genus : itaque 
nonnulli  annos  vicenos  in  difciplina  permanebant,  neque  fas 
efle  exiftimarunt  earn  litteris  mandare,  quum  tamen  in  reli- 
quis fere  rebus,  publicis  privatifque  rationibus,  Grcecis  lit- 
teris uterentur.  “ Id  michi  duabus  de  caufis,”  inquit  D. 
Julius,  “ inftituilfe  videntur ; quod  neque  in  vulgus  difci- 
plinam efferri  velint ; neque  eos,  qui  difcunt,  litteris  confi- 
fos,  minus  memoriae  ftudere ; quod  fere  plerifque  accidit,  ut 
praefidio  litterarum,  diligentiam  in  perdifcendo,  ac  memoriam 
remittant. 

X.  Inprimis  hoc  perfuadere  allaborabant,  non  interire  ani- 
mas,  fed  ab  aliis  poll  mortem  tranfire  ad  alios;  atque  hoc 
maxume  ad  virtutem  excitari  putabant,  metu  mortis  negle&o. 
Multa  praeterea  de  fyderibus  atque  eorum  motu,  de  mundi  et 
terrarum  magnitudine,  de  rerum  natura,  de  Deorum  vi  ac 
poteftate  difputabant,  et  juventuti  tradebant  follicite. 

XI.  Non  eft  omittenda  de  vifco  admiratio:  nihil  habe- 
bant druides  vifco  et  arbore  in  qua  gignatur  (ft  modo  fit 
robur)  facratius.  Jam  per  fe  roborum  eligebant  lucos,  nec 
ulla  facra  fine  ea  fronde  confieiebant ; ut  inde  appellati  quo- 
que  interpretatione  Grasca  pofiint  A guilts  (Druides)  videri. 
Enimvero  quicquid  adnafcatur  illis,  e coelo  miflum  putabant, 
fignumque  efle  ele&ae  ab  ipfo  Deo  arboris.  Eft  autcm  id 
rarum  admodum  inventu,  et  repertum  magna  religione  peti- 
tur,  et  ante  omnia  fexta  luna,  qua:  principium  menfium  an- 
norumque  bis  facit,  et  feculi,  poft  tricefimum  annum;  quia 
jam  virium  abunde  habebat,  nec  tamen  fit  fui  dimidia.  Om- 
nia fanantem  appellantes  fuo  vocabulo.  Sacrificio  epulifque 
rite  fub  arbore  prasparatis,  duos  admovebant  candidi  coloris 
tauros,  quorum  cornua  tunc  primum  vinciantur.  Sacerdos 
Candida  veite  cultus  arborem  lcandebat,  falce  aurea  dime- 
tiens ; candido  id  excipiebatur  lago  : tunc  deinum  viftimas 
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immolant,  prsecantes,  ut  fuum  donum  Deus  profperum  fa- 
ceret.  His,  quibus  dederant,  fcecunditatem  eo  poto  dari 
cuicunque  animali  iterili  arbitrabantur,  contraque  venena 
omnia  eife  remedio  : tanta  gentium  in  rebus  frivolis  plerum- 
que  religio  fuerat ! 

XII.  Druidarum  difciplina  in  noftra  Brittania  reperta,  at- 
que  inde  in  Galliam  tranflata  efle  exiftimatur : unde  Plinius 
eleganter  declamat  lib.  XXX.  Ins  verbis : “ Sed  quid  ego 
hsec  commemorem  in  arte  oceanum  quoque  tranfgrefiTa,  et  ad 
naturae  inane  pervedta  ? Brittania  hodieque  earn  attonite  ce- 
lebrat  tantis  ceremoniis,  ut  dedifie  Perils  videri  poflit idem 
Julius  Caefar  affirmat  in  Ephemeridis : “ Et  nunc,  qui  dili- 
gentius  earn  rem  cognofcere  volunt,  plerumque  illo,  difccndi 
cauffa,  proficifcuntur.” 

XIII.  Druides  certo  anni  tempore  in  finibus  Brittaniae,  in 
infulae  Mouse  luco  confecrato,  confidebant ; hue  omnes  un- 
dique,  quos  inter  controverfia,  conveniebant,  eorumqueju- 
diciis  decretifque  acquiefcebant. 

XIV.  Prseter  druides  apud  Gallos  atque  Brittones  erant 
bardi  poctae,  qui  Deum  Heroumque  res  gefias,  heroicis  ex- 
pofitas  verfibus,  cum  dulcibus  lyrae  modulis  cantitabant. 

XV.  De  his  ambobus  ita  cecinit  Lucanus  vates  his  verfi- 
bus, quibus  hoc  caput  finiam  : 

“ Vos  quoque,  qui  fortes  animas,  bclloque  pereniptas 
Laudibus  in  longum,  vates!  dimittitis  aevura, 

Pluriraa  securi  fudistis  carmina  bardi. 

Et  vos  barbaricos  ritus,  morcmquc  sinistrum 
Sacrorum,  druidae,  positis  repetistis  ab  armis. 

Solis  nosse  Dcos,  et  coeli  nuraina  vobis, 

Aut  solis  nescirc  datum  : netnora  alta  remolis 
Incolitis  lucis.  Vobis  authoribus,  umbra; 

Non  tacitas  Ercbi  sedes,  Ditisqne  profundi 
Pallida  regna  petunt ; regit  idem  spiritus  arlus 
Orbc  alio:  longa^,  canitis  (si  cognita)  vitae 
Mors  media  est.  Ccrte  populi,  quos  despicit  Arctos, 

Felices  errore  suo,  quos  ille  timorum 
Maxumus,  baud  urget  Lethi  metus  : inde  ruendi 
In  ferrum  mens  prona  viris,  anima'que  capaces 
Mortis;  et  ignavum  reditura?  parcere  vita:.” 
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CAPUT  V. 

i.  Opima  frugibus  atque  arboribus  infula,  et  alendis 
apta  pecoribus  ac  jumentis  ; vineas  eliam  quibardam  in  locis 
germinans.  Sed  et  avium  ferax  terra  marique  generis  di- 
verfi ; fluviis  quoque  multum  pifcofis,  ac  fontibus  prasclara 
copiofts,  et  quidem  praecipue  ifcio  abundat  et  anguilla. 

II.  Capiuntur  autem  fa?piflime  et  vituli  marini,  et  del- 
phines,  nec  non  et  ballenae,  de  quo  apud  Satyricum  mentio* 
nem  inveniamus : 

“ Quanto  delphinis  ballena  Brittanica  major  ?” 

III.  Exceptis  autem  variorum  generibus  conchyliorum,  it* 
quibus  funt  et  mufculi,  quibus  inclufam  faepe  margaritam 
omnis  quidem  coloris  optimam  inveniunt,  id  eft,  et  rubi- 
cundi,  et  purpurei,  et  hyacinthini,  et  prafitii,  fed  maxume 
candidi,  ut  fcripftt  venerabilis  Beda  in  prima  Eccl.  Hift.  ad 
Regem  Confulfum. 

IV.  Sunt  et  cochlea?,  fatis  fuperque  abundantes,  quibu* 
tindtura  coccinei  coloris  conficitur,  cujus  rubor  pulcherrimus, 
.nullo  unquam  fobs  ardore,  nulla  valet  pluviarum  injuria  pal- 
lefcere;  fed  quo  vetultior  eft,  eo  folet  efte  venuftior. 

V.  Habet  fontes  falinarum  et  fontes  calidos,  et  ex  eis  flu- 
vios  balnearum  calidarum,  omni  aetati  et  fexui  per  diftindta 
ioca,  juxta  fuum  cuique  modum  accommodatos. 

VI.  Nafcitur  ibi  plumbum  album  in  mediterraneis  region!- 
bus,  in  maritimis  ferrum ; fed  ejus  exigua  eft  copia ; arc 
utuntur  importato;  gignit  et  aurum,  et  argentum.  Fert  et 
lapidem  gagatem  plurimum  optimumquej  eft  autem  nigro- 
gemmeus  et  ardens  igni  admotus,  incenfus  ferpentes  fugat, 
adtritu  calefa&us  adplicita  detinet  aeque  ut  fuccinum. 

VII.  Et  quia  Brittania  prope  fub  feptentrionali  vertice 
mundi  jacet,  lucidas  a?ftate  nodtes  habet ; ita  ut  medio  l$pe 
tempore  nodtis  in  queftionem  veniat  intuentibus,  utrum  ere- 
pufculum  adbuc  permaneat  vefpertinum,  an  jam  advenerit 
rnatutinum  ? utpote  nodturno  tole  non  longe  ibb  terris  ad 
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orientem  boreales  per  plagas  redeunte.  Unde  etiam  plurima: 
longitudinis  habet  dies  ®ftate,  (icut  et  nodes  contra  in  bruma, 
foie  nimirum  tunc  in  Lybicas  partes  fecedente,  id  eft,  hora- 
rum  X.  et  VIII.  ut  author  eft  Cleomedes : plurimae  item 
brevitatis  nodes  aeftate  et  dies  habet  in  bruma,  hoc  eft,  VI. 
folummodo  aequinodialium  horarnm  : cum  in  Armenia,  Ma- 
cedonia, Italia,  caeterifque  ejufdem  line®  regionibus,  longif- 
fima  dies  five  nox  XV.  breviflima  VIIII.  compleat  horas. 

VIII.  Sed  de  Brittania  Brittonibnfque  in  genere  fatis  pro- 
lixe  commemoravi.  Res  ipfa  requirit  ad  particularia  tandem 
defcendere,  atque,  in  fequentibus,  ftatum  fatumque  diverfa- 
rum,  quae  hanc  infulam  incoluerunt,  nationum,  quaeeandem 
nobilitarunt,  civitates,  cet.  quales  fub  ditione  Romana  erant, 
ex  ordine  depingere  mei  jam  erit  propofiti. 


CAPUT  VI. 

i.  Brittania,  fecundum  accuratiflima  veterum,  qu® 
propius  fidem  funt,  monumenta,  erat  omnis  divifa  in  partes 
feptem  j quarum  fex  alio  atque  alio  tempore  imperio  Romano 
adjedae  fuerunt,  feptima  vero  fub  folis  barbaris  Caledoniis. 

II.  Supra  did®  Brittaniae  partes  erant  Brittania  Prima, 
Secunda,  Flavia,  Maxima,  Valentia,  et  Vefpafiana,  quarum 
ultima  non  diu  ftetit  in  manibus  Romanorum.  Ex  his  Brit- 
taniam  Primam  a Flavia  Thamefis  flumen,  a Britannia  Se- 
cunda mare  dividit.  Flavia  initium  capit  a mari  Germanico, 
continetur  Thamefi  fluvio,  Sabrina*  a finibus  Silurum  Ordo- 
vicumque,  vergit  ad  feptemtriones  et  Brigantum  regionem. 
Maxima  ab  extremis  Flaviae  finibus  oritur,  pertinet  ad  infe- 
riorem  partem  Muri,  qui  totam  ex  tranfverfo  percurrit  infu- 
lam, fpedatque  in  feptemtriones.  Spatium  inter  ambos, 
hunc  et  alium,  qui  ab  imperatore  Antonino  Pio,  inter  Bdo- 
ram  et  Clyddam  extrudus  eft,  Murum,  occupat  Valentia^. 

* Forsitan,  “ Sabrina  et  Deva vid,  XXI. 
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Vefpafiana  autem  a Bdorae  aeftuario  ad  civitatem  Alcluith, 
unde  linea  ad  odium  fluminis  Vararis  dudta  terminos  oftendit. 
Secunda  ad  earn  partem  oceani,  quae  ad  Hyberniam  pertinet, 
fpedtat  inter  occafum  et  feptemtriones.  Sed  de  provinciis 
fatis. 

III.  NecetTarium  vero  ducimus,  antequam  ad  accuratiorem 
nos  conferamus  defcriptionem,  regiminis  in  liifce  provinciis 
conftitutionem  paucis  attingere.  Deprehendimus  adeoque 
totam,  antiquiflimis  temporibus,  plurium  regulorum  ftatu- 
umque  arbitrio  divifim  paruitfe  Brittaniam,  quorum  non- 
nulli,  etiam  poft  occupatam  a Romanis  provinciam,  fuper- 
fuiife  commemorantur ; fed  vix  umbra  regia?  dignitatis  iftis 
principibus  relidta,  contrarium  nempe  diffuadente  politics 
ilia,  qua  Romani  olim,  prae  cultiffimis  etiam  quibufque  gen- 
tibus,  inclaruerunt  prudentia.  Vidtricibus  Romanorum  armix 
fubjugatae  imperatoria  authoritate  conftitutus  praeerat  Lega- 
tus,  ipfa  Brittania  vero  provincia  erat  proconfularis.  Per 
plures  haec  imperii  conftitutio  duravit  states ; licet  in  plures 
interim  ipfa  infula  divifa  fuerit  partes ; primum  nempe  in 
Superiorem  et  Inferiorem,  deinceps  vero,  uti  antea  demon- 
Rravimus,  in  feptem  difpertita  provincias,  mutata  regiminis 
forma : deinde  diu  paruit,  ut  imperatoria  fedes,  haec  infula 
Caraufio,  eifque  quos  in  focietatem  adfciverat  tyrannis.  Glo- 
ria et  praefidium  Chriilianifmi,  Conftantinus  Magnus,  credi- 
tur  Maximam  et  Valentiam  Con ful ares,  Primam,  Secundam, 
et  Flaviam  Traefidiales,  feciife.  Toti  vero  infulae  praepofitus 
eft  Vicarius,  vir  perfpicabilis,  fub  difpofitione  viri  illuftris 
Domini  Prsefedti  Praetorii  Gallia?  j praster  quern  in  vetufta 
quodam  volumine  circa  eadem  tempora  commemoratur  all- 
quis  eximiae  dignitatis  vir,  titulo  Comitis  Brittaniarum  in- 
fignis,  alius  itidem.  Comes  littoris  Saxonici,  tertius  praeterea 
Dux  Brittaniae  didtus,  aliique  plures,  magnis  praefedli  raune- 
ribus,  quae,  cum  diftindta  eorum  notitia,  injuria  temporis, 
impetrari  non  potuerit,  cogimur  taciti  pra?terire. 

IV.  Prolixum  nunc  tandem  iter  ingredior,  totam  non 
iminus  infulam,  quam  ftngulafque  ejus  partes  curio  fa  lutlra- 
turns  indagine,  preflurufque  optimorum  in  hoc  riegotio  au* 
thorum  vefligia.  Fiat  vero  ab  extrema  Pritnae  prbvjncias  ora 
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initium,  cujus  littora  Galliae  objiciuntur.  Tres  vero  lauda- 
tiirimos  validiflimofque  flatus,  Cantianum  nempe,  Belgicum, 
et  Damnonicum,  comple&itur  luec  provincia,  de  quibus  ea, 
qua  fieri  potetit,  cura  nobis  figillatim  agendum.  Cantium 
primo  luftremus. 

V.  Ad  extremam  Brittaniae  Primae  orientalem  oram  remo- 
tam  Cantium,  Cantiis  quondam  habitatum,  civitatibus  Duro- 
brobi  et  Cantiopoli,  quae  eorum  metropolis  3 hie  fepultus  eft 
D.  Auguftinus  Anglorum  apoflolus : Dubrae,  Lemanus,  et 
Regulbium,  praefidio  a Romanis  munita,  eorumque  prima- 
rium  Rhutupi,  dcdu&a  eo  colonia,  metropolis  fa6tum,  por- 
tufque  clafli  Romanorum,  quae  oceano  feptentrionali  domi- 
nabatur,  recipiendae  fadlus  idoneus.  Tanti  nominis  fuit  h»c 
civitas,  ut  littora  vicina  ex  ea  difta  fint  Rhutupina,  de  qui- 
bus Lucanus  poeta : 

“ Aut  vagae  cum  Thetis  Rhutupinaque  littora  fervent.” 

Inde  quoque  ingen tia  et  grati  faporis  oftrea  Romam  tranflat3, 
ut  author  eft  Juvenalis  Satyricus  his  verbis : 

“ Circaeis  nata  forent,  an 

Lucrinum  ad  saxum,  Rhutupinove  edita  fundo 
Ostrea,  callebat  primo  deprendere  morsu.” 

Statio  etiam  fuit,  fub  difpofitione  viri  fpeftabilis  Comitis  lit- 
toris  Saxonici,  legionis  fecunda;  Auguftae. 

VI.  Quam  plurimis  hoc  Cantiorum  regnum  fluminibus  ri- 
gatur,  quorum  celebriora,  Madus,  Sturius,  Dubris,  et  Le- 
manus, qui  Cantios  a Bibrocis  difeernebat. 

VII.  Inter  tria  ifta  praecipua  Brittaniae  promuntoria,  emi- 
net  illud,  quod  a Cantio  nomen  habet : ibi  oceanus  in  angu- 
lum  quafi  reda6tus,  curfum  itapromovet  fluxionemque  fuam, 
donee,  ut  veteres  tradunt,  fretum  iftud  oceani,  quod  jam 
Brittaniae  format  infulam,  effecerit. 

VIII.  A Cantio,  vafta  ilia  quae  Anterida  nonnullis,  aliis 
Caledonia  di6ta  fylva,  late  extenditur  ad  CL.  milliaria  per 
Bibrocorum  ac  Segontiacorum  terras,  ad  Heduorum  ufque 
fines  excurrens.  De  hac  fylva  ita  cecinit  Lucanus : 

“ Unde  Caledouiis  fallit  turbata  Brittauos.” 
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IX.  Cantiis  proxitni,  et,  ut  putant  nonnulli,  fubje&i,  Bib- 
roci,  qui  et  aliis  Rherni  dicunturj  natio  in  monumentis  non 
penitus  ignota,  quibus  habitatum  Bibroicum,  Regentium, 
Noviomagumque  metropolis.  Anderidam  vero  occupatam 
tenuerunt  Romani. 

X.  Confines  illis  apud  ripam  Thamefis  habitabant  Attre- 
bates,  quorum  urbs  primaria  Caleba. 

XI.  Infra  hos,  propius  flumen  Cunetium,  habitabant 
Segontiaci,  quorum  caput  fuit  Vindonum. 

XII.  Ad  oceanum,  Bibrocis  affines,  inferius  habitabant, 
fic  di6ti,  Belga?,  quorum  urbes  primarue  Claufentum,  quod 
nunc  Sotheamptona  dicitur,  Portus  Magnus,  omniumque 
praecipua  Venta,  nobiliflima  civitas  ad  flumen  Antonam  fita. 
Sorbiodunum  vero  tenebat  praefidium  Romanorum.  Omnes 
enim  Belgae  Allobroges  funt,  et  fuam  a Celtis  Belgifque  ori* 
ginem  traxere:  hi,  non  multis  ante  Caefaris  adventum  in 
hanc  infulam  feculis,  relicta  patria,  Gallia,  a Germanorum 
Romanorumque  populis  infeftata,  atque  devi6ta  j illi,  qui, 
traje&o  flumine  Rheni,  eorum  expugnatas  occupavere  regi- 
ones,  de  quo  aqtem  prolixius  M.  Dictator  Cuefar,  fedem  heic 
fibi  elegeriint. 

XIII.  Omnes  regiones  quae  Tharaefi,  verfus  meridiem,  ad- 
jacent, olim,  uti  vetera  monumenta  declarant,  a bellicofa 
Senonum  gente  fuerunt  occupatae ; qui,  fub  du£tu  et  aufpicio 
decantatiflimi  regis  Brenni,  ])eragrata  Gallia,  Alpibufque, 
adhuc  inviis,  fibi  patefa6tis,  Romam  faftu  elatam  ifla  incur- 
fione  vaftam  folo  facile  aequaflent,  nifi  Rempublicam  Roma* 
nam,  quam  more  nutricis  in  finu  quafi  geftare  (dum  infra 
deftinatum  ab  illis  faftigium  agebat)  videbantur  Fata,  cladem 
averfura  Manlium  clangore  anferis  excitaflent,  qui,  circa 
montem  unum  pendentes,  et  no6te  fubeuntes,  barbaros  a 
fummo  Capitoliq  dejecit.  Huic  eadem  Numinum  cura  Ca- 
millum  poftea  auxilio  mifit,  qui  abeuntes  a tergo  aggreflTus 
ita  cecidit,  qt  Senonici  fanguinis  inundatione  omnia  incen- 
diorum  veftigia  deleret,  urbemque  ita  ruin*  proximam  ab 
interitu  vindicaret.  Senones  autem  ob  valentifiimam  hanc 
expeditionem  natale  folum,  ut  cultoribus  vacuum,  itq  pr*da 
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refertiffirjium,  alien*  genti,  quam  Belgas  fupra  nominatos, 
fuifie,  fatis  liquet,  conceiTerunt. 

XIV.  Ad  Sabrinam,  Thamefi  inferius,  habitabant  Hedui, 
urbes  eorum  Ifchalis  et  Avalonia.  Thermae,  quae  et  Aquae 
Solis  nuncupabantur,  Romanorum,  qui  banc  Brittanias  oram 
tenebant,  fa6be  colonia  et  perpetua  fedes ; urbs  nominatiffima 
baec  erat,  ad  flumen  Abonam  fita,  ibique  fontes  calidi,  opi- 
paro  exfculpti  apparatu,  ad  ufus  mortalium  ; quibus  fontibus 
praefules  erant  Apollinis  et  Minervse  Numina,  in  quorum 
adibus  perpetui  ignes  nunquam  labafcunt  in  favillas,  fed  ubi 
ignis  tabuit  vertitur  in  globos  faxeos. 

XV.  Infra  Heduorum  terras  fiti  erant  Durotriges,  qui  et 
Morini  alias  vocantur.  Metropolin  habebant  Durinum  et 
promuntorium  Vindeliam.  In  horum  finibus  fenfim  coarda- 
tur  Brittania,  et  imrnenfum  efformare  videtur  brachium, 
quod  irruptionem  minitantem  commode  repellit  oceanum. 

XVI.  In  hoc  brachio,  qu*,  intermiflione  Uxellse  amnis, 
Heduorum  regioni  protenditur,  fita  erat  regio  Cimbrorum. 
TJtrumne  vero  modernum  Walliae  nomen  dederint,  an  vero 
antiquior  fit  Cimbrorum  origo,  non  seque  conftat.  Urbes  illis 
praecipuae  Termolus  et  Artavia.  Viluntur  hie,  antiquis  fic 
didse,  Hcrculis  column*,  et  non  procul  hinc  infula  Herculea. 
Sed  a fluminis  Uxellse  finibus  continuum  procurrit  montium 
jugum,  cui  nomen  Ocrinum,  extremumque  ejus  ad  promun- 
torium  ejufdem  nominis  extenditur. 

XVII.  Ultra  Cimbros  extremum  infulse  angulum  incole- 
bant  Carnabii,  unde  forfitan,  quod  hodieque  retinet  nomen, 
obtinuit  Carnubia.  Urbes  habebant  Mufidum  et  Halamrium  : 
cum  vero  hasolim  defertas  propemodum  et  incultas  Brittaniae 
partes  Romani  nunquam  falutaverint,  minoris  omnino  mo- 
jnenti  urbes  eorum  fuilfe  videntur,  et  hiftoricis  propterea  ne- 
gledae ; geographis  tamen  memorantur  promuntoria  Bolerium 
et  Antiveft*um. 

XVIII.  Memoratis  modo  populis  in  littore  oceani  auftrum 
verfus  affines  ad  Belgas-Allobroges  fedem  habebant  Damno- 
nii,  gens  omnium  validiffima,  quae  ratio  moVitfe  videtur  Pto- 
Jemseum,  ut  totum  hunc  terrse  tradum,  qui  in  mare  brachii 
infiar  prsetenditur,  illis  adferipferit.  Urbes  habebant  Uxel-, 
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lam,  Tamaram,  Volubam,  Ceniam,  omniumque  matrem 
Ifcam,  fluvio  cognomini  imminentem.  Fluvii  apud  ipfos 
praecipui  memorati  modo  Ifca,  Durius,  Tamarus,  atque  Ce- 
nius.  Ora  eorum  maritima  promuntoria  exhibet  tria,  de 
quibus  mox  paulo  dicemus.  Hanc  regionem,  utpote  metallis 
abundantem,  Phcenicibus,  Graecis,  et  Gallis  mercatoribus 
probe  notam  faille  conftat : hi  enim  ob  magnam  quam  terra 
ferebat  ftanni  copiam  eo  fua  frequenter  extendebant  negotia  j 
cujus  rei  proecipua  funt  documenta  fupra  nominata  tria  pro- 
muntoria, Helenis  fcilicet,  Ocrinum,  et  ^tTwnov,  ut  et 
nomina  civitatum,  Graecam  Phceniciamque  originem  redo- 
lentia. 

XIX.  Ultra  brachium  in  oceano  fitse  funt  infulae  Sygdiles, 
quae  etiam  Oeftrominides  et  Caffiterrides  vocabantur,  di6lae. 

XX.  Cum  praenominatis  Damnoniis  Belgifque  conjun6tis 
XXX.  proelia  commififle  narratur  valentillimus  ille  imperator 
Vefpafianus.  Decern  hi  ad  auftrales  Thamefis  et  Sabrinae 
ripas  habitantes  populi,  a Romanis  fentim  fuba&i,  eorumque 
regiones  in  provinciae  formam  reda6tae,  quae  Brittania  Prima 
fuit  appellata,  cum  hie  fuerit  in  iftis  terris  primus  Romanorum 
viftoriae  fru6tus. 

XXI.  Succedit  ordine  Brittania  Secunda,  quae  a prioribus, 
interfluente  Sabrina  amne,  difeernitur:  a provincia  autem 
Flavia,  tuna  memoratus  amnis,  turn  Deva  fluvius  eandem  fe- 
jungit,  reliquum  cingitur  a mari  interno.  Haec  erat  cele- 
brata  ilia  regio  Silurum,  tribus  validiffimis  habitata  populis, 
quos  inter  prae  reliquis  celebres  Silures,  proprie  lie  difti, 
quam  ab  ora  relifta  turbidum  Sabrinae  fretum  diftinguit : cu- 
jus  homines,  ut  eruditillimus  Solinus  eft  author,  etiam  nunc 
cuftodiunt  morem  vetuftum,  nundinas  ac  nummum  refutant, 
dant  res  et  accipiunt;  mutationibus  neceflaria  potius  quam 
pretiis  parant.  Deos  percolunt,  feientiam  futurorum  pariter 
viri  ac  foeminae  oftendunt. 

XXII.  Civitates  Silurum,  Sariconium,  Magna,  Gobaneum, 
et  Venta  eorum  caput,  fuerunt.  Ifcae  vero,  flumini  immi- 
nentem urbem  cognominem,  tenebat  Romanorum  colonia, 
ibique  per  annos  plures  fecunda  legio,  quae  Augufta  alias  vo- 
£abatur,  ftationem  hibebat,  donee  Valcntiam  et  Rhutupin 
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transferebatur.  Htec  erat  provinciae  Secundae  primaria  Ro- 
mana. 

XXIII.  Olim  ac  diu  ix)tcns  erat  htec  Silurum  regio,  fed, 
cum  earn  regno  Charaticus  tenuit,  longe  potentifiima : hie 
continuis  novem  annis,  omnia  Romanorum  arma  pro  ludibrio 
habita,  faepe  evertit,  donee  de  illo,  conjundis  viribus  Roma- 
nos aggrelfura,  triumphavit  Legatus  Oftorius.  Charaticus 
enim,  praelio  evadens,  auxiliumque  a vicinis  regibus  petens, 
per  aftutiam  matrons  Romans  Carthifmanduae  cum  rege  Bri- 
gantias  Venutio  nuptae,  Romanis  deditus  eft.  Poft  id  tem- 
poris  mafcule  tantum  fuam  ipftus  ditionem  idem  ille  populus 
defendit,  ufque  dum  a Varionio  fpoliatus,  ac  tandem  a Fron- 
tino  devidus,  in  formam  Romanae,  cui  Brittania  Secunda,  ut 
fupra  meminimus  nomen  erat,  provincial  fuum  redigi  pate- 
fetur  imperium. 

XXIV.  Duas  alias  fub  Siluribus  gentes  fuere,  primum  Or- 
dovices,  qui  in  feptentrionali  verfus  infulam  Monam;  et  de- 
inde  Dimeciae,  qui  in  extrema  verfus  occidentem  parte  dege- 
bant,  ubi  promuntorium  quod  Odorupium  nuncupatur,  unde 
in  Hyberniam  tranfitusXXX.  milliarium.  Dimeciarum  urbes 
Menapia,  et  primaria  Muridunum.  Lovantium  vero  fibi  ha- 
bitandum  vendicaverant  Romani.  Ultra  bos  et  Silurum  ter- 
minos  fiti  Ordovices,  quorum  urbes  Mediolanum  et  Branno- 
genium.  Sabrina  in  montibus  illorum  oriunda,  niajoribus 
tribus  Brittania  fluviis  merito  accenfetur,  addito  nempe  Tha- 
mcfi  et  Tavo.  Elucet  imprimis  in  hiftoria  nomen  Ordovicum 
cb  fumtam  de  inclutiflimi  ipforum  regis  captivitate  vindic- 
lam.  Hinc  enim  toties  redadum  in  anguftias  exercitum  Ro- 
manorum  tarn  mifere  vexarunt,  ut  de  illorum  fere  imperio 
in  hac  regione  adum  fuilfet,  ni  in  tantac  cladis  vindidam 
poftea  furrexifl'et  dux  Agricola,  qui,  vidrieia  circumferens 
arma,  totam  quoque  hanc  gentem  fubjugavit,  maximamque 
partem  ferro  delev  it. 

XXV.  Hue  quoque  referendum  illud,  quod  a feptentrione 
Ordovicum  fttum,  ab  oceano  alluitur,  territorium,  cum  illo- 
rum regimini  aliquandiu  fuerit  fubjedum  ; hoc  certo  conftat, 
quod  ilium  Cangiani  quondam  inhabitaverint  tradum,  quo- 
rum urbs  uniea  Segontium,  promuntorio  Cangano  vicina. 
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Incluta  hxc  erat  civitas,  freto  Meneviaco,  contra  Monam, 
religiofiflimam  infulam,  ubi  olim  druides  habitare,  adjacet. 
In  hac  infula  plurima  lita  erant  oppida,  tota  autem  infula  in 
circuitu  LX.  m.  p.  fere  comple&itur,  atque,  ut  refert  Pli- 
nius,  a Camaloduno  colonia  CC.  m.  p.  abed.  Fluvii  apud 
ipfos  Tofibus,  qui  et  Canovius;  pro  terminis  vero  erat  utra- 
quc  Deva.  In  hac  vero  regione  raons  Eriri  cel d dim  us  raaxum 
ut'que  invenitur.  Ordovicia  una  cum  Cangiorum  Carnabio- 
rumque  regionibus,  ni  fama  me  fallit,  nomine  Genanize,  fub 
imperatoribus  poftTrajani  principatum  inclarefcebat. 

XXVI.  Ordojam  ad  illam  nos  deducit  provinciam,  quae 
Flavia  Romanis  vocata : unde  vero  hoc  nomen  acceperit, 
utrum  a matre  Conftantine  Magni  Flavia  Julia  Helena,  ex 
his  terris  oriunda  ? an  vero  a Romanorum  familia  Flavia  ? 
— quominus  determinari  poflit,  obdat  injuria  temporum, 
qua*  nobis  invidet  genuina  quae  hue  facerent  antiquitatis 
monumenta. 

XXVII.  Ad  fluvium  Devam  primo  dti  erant  Carnabii, 
quibus  habitatae  fuerunt  Benonae,  Etocetum,  Banchorium 
(monafterium  totius  infulae  celeberrinmm,  quod,  in  conten- 
tione  Augudini  everfum,  non  podea  refurrexit),  et  reliqua- 
rum  mater  Lh'iconium,  qure,  inter  Brittanicc  civitates  maxu- 
mas,  nomen  podidebat.  In  exfremo  hujus  terrae  angulo  du- 
mini  Devae  imminebat  cognominis  Romanorum  colonia  Deva, 
opus  vicefimae  legiouis,  quae  Vidtrix  dicebatur,  et  olim  lllius 
erat  regionis  tutela.  Hsec  eadem  ede  exidimatur  quae  jam 
Weft  -Chcjlur  vocatur. 

XXVIII.  Infra  nominatos  regnum  Cadium,  a rege  Ptole- 
maeo  Catieuchlani  appellatum,  extendebatur,  aut  relpublica 
potius,  quae  ex  binis  gentibus  coaluerat.  Harum,  quae  Sa- 
brinae  proxima  vocabatur  Dobuni,  vel,  ut  Dio  celeberrimus 
leriptor  annalibus  inl'eruit,  Boduni.  Apud  hos  oritur  dumen 
Thamefis,  et  deinde  longo  fpatio  per  dues  Heduorum,  Attre- 
batum,  Cadiorum,  Bibrocorum,  Trinobantum,  et  Cantiorum 
citatus  fertur,  et  oceanum  Germanicum  induit.  Urbes  Do- 
bunorum  erant  Salinae,  Branogena,  ad  finidram  Sabrinac 
ripam,  Alauna,  et,  cui  reliquiae  nomen  laudemque  debent, 
Corinum,  urbs  perfpicabilis,  opus,  ut  trad unt,  Vefpadani 
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ducis.  Glevum  yero,  in  extremo  regni  contra  regionem  Si- 
lurum  fitum,  Romana  tenebat  colonia,  quam  deduxit  Clau- 
dius Caefar,  ut  fcriptores  de  ifl is  temporibus  affirmant.  Fini- 
timi  illis  Caffii,  quorum  urbes  Forum  Dianne  et  Verulamium  : 
cum  vero  hxc  ad  municipiam  dignitatem  a Romanis  evefta, 
ejus  prae  aliis  urbibus  eminentia  illis  omnino  adfcribcnda. 
Hie  natus  erat  D.  Albanus  Martyr.  Haec  civitas  ruina  Ca- 
maloduni,  Londiniique,  in  feditione  a Bonduica  excitata, 
cujus  in  annalibus  mentionem  facit  eruditifiimus  Tacitus,  in- 
voluta  erat.  Hi  Cafiii  olim,  prae  ceteris  infulae  gentibus, 
caput  extulere,  atque  cum  inclutiflimo  eorum  rege  Caflibel- 
lino  (cui  non  paucie  nationes  fuere  tributaria.*)  dictator  Caefar 
multos  eofdemque  graviffimos,  fub  readventum  ipfius  in  hanc 
infulam,  liabuit  confli6tus;  fed  ab  eadem  ille  gente  cum  Si- 
luribus  conjun6ta  fugatus,  unde  et  emendatiftimus  Lucanus : 

“ Territa  qussilis  ostendit  lerga  Britannis.” 

Adventante  autem  ipfo  imperatore  Claudio,  omnes  cum  vici*- 
nis  fra£ti  funt,  eorumque  regio  in  formam  Romans  provinciae 
reda6ta,  nomineque,  Caefarienfis,  et  poftea  Flavia,  nun- 
cupata. 

XXIX.  Juxta  Caflios,  ubi  fe  oceano  Thamefis  propinqua- 
vit,  regio  Trinobantum  fita  erat  ; natio  quae  non  modo  fponte 
in  Romanorum  conceffit  amicitiain,  fed  illis  quoque,  ut  co- 
lonias  ibi  ponerent,  metropolim  fuam  Lundinum  et  Camalo- 
dunum  ad  mare  fita  obtulerunt.  In  hac  urbe  Flavia  Julia 
Helena,  piiffima  conjux  Conftantini  Chlori,  materque  Con- 
ftantini  Magni,  e fanguine  regum  Brittanicorum  nafei  me- 
mori«  proditum  dicunt.  Prirna  autem  hsc  Romanorum  in 
Brittania  coloniarum  erat,  templo  Claudii,  imagine  Vi£toriae, 
cum  aliis  diverfis  ornamentis  infignis.  Lundinum  enim 
mundo  cognita  civitas  erat  et  erit.  Primum  Trinovantum, 
poftea  Londinium,  dein  Augufta,  et  nunc  Londona  rurfum. 
Urbe  Roma,  fecundum  chtonicorum  lidem,  fane  antiquior 
eftj  fuper  ripam  Thamefis  fluminis  pofita,  et  ipfa  multorum 
emporium  populorum  terra  manque  venientium.  Haec  a 
piiftima  ilia  imperatrice  Helena,  S.  S.  Crucis  inven trice-,  cir- 
cumvallata,  atque,  ft  tides  fit  penes  traditiones,  quae  non 
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feraper  erroneas  funt,  norainata  eft  Augufta j tota  autera 
Brittania  Romana  Infula. 

XXX.  Limes  huic  populo  ad  feptentrionem  flumen  Surius, 
ultra  quem  habitabant  Iceni,  celeberrima  natio,  in  duas 
gentes  divifa,  quarum  prior,  Cenomanni  habitans,  ad  fepten- 
trionem  Trinobantes  et  Caflios,  ad  orientem  oceanuin  fpec- 
tabat.  Horutn  urbes  Darnomagus  et  caput  regionis  Venta. 
Romanorum  colonia  erat  Camboricum  j in  marc  orientem 
verfus  procurrens  lingula  dicitur  Flavia  Extrema.  Fluminum 
notiffima  funt  Garion,  Surius,  et  Aufona,  in  finum  Metorin 
fefe  exonerans.  Ex  altera  parte  ad  Aufonam  incolebant, 
Carnabiis  Brigantibus,  et  oceano  vicini,  Coitanni,  in  tra&u 
fylvis  obfito,  qui,  ut  aliae  Brittonum  fylvae,  Caledonia  fuit 
appellata.  De  hac  autem  III.  mentionem  facit  hiftoricus 
ille  Florus.  Civitas  primaria  Coitannorum  erat  Ragae  et 
prxter  hanc  Romanorum  colonia  Lindum,  in  extrema  ad 
orientem  provinciae  ora.  Totam  vero  regionem  bifariam 
fecat  fluvius  Trivona.  Haec  Icenorum  gens,  quae,  utpote 
ferocilfima  bellique  poft  hominum  memoriam  ftudiofiffima, 
omiffis  tarn  rufticis  quam  civilibus  artibus,  fua  fponte  in 
Romanorum  locietatem  acceflerat,  non  tantum  mox  defe- 
cerat,  fed  ad  lui  quoque  imitationem  alios  quam  plurimos 
excitaverat,  ab  Oftorio  duce  primum  fub  jugura  mifla  eft. 
Aliquot  poft  annos,  quum  rex  ipforum,  et  animo  et  opibus 
valentiffimus,  Paefutagus  moriens  Caefarem  ejufdemque  pofte- 
ros  heredes  fecerat.  Romani  autem  Icenorum  fic  abutentes 
amicitia,  ut  nulli  non  fe  luxuriae  dederint,  ab  iifdem  poftea 
fociifque,  fub  duftu  bellicofiflimae  Bonduicx,  vidux  regis 
fupra  nominati,  ita  infefti  ipfis  funt  redditi,  ut  combuftis 
deletifque  ipforum  coloniis  ac  municipio,  civium  denique 
Romanorm  LXXX.  M.  ferromifcre  ftnt  trucidati;  fed  poftea 
ad  officium  redegit  Suetonius  legatus,  multis  prudentix  no- 
minibus fufpiciendus. 

XXXI.  Ad  feptentrionalem  hujus  regionis  plagam  oceano 
occurrit  fluvius  Abus,  quondam  terminorum  provinciae  Maxi- 
ma unus,  uti  alter  Seteja.  Di£ta  quoque  haec  provincia  fuit 
Brigantiae  Regnum,  fcilicet  ejufdem  notninis  regionem  com- 
plexa,  tribufque  habitata  nationibus.  In  extrema  oriental! 
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plaga,  uti  promunloria  Oxellum  et  Brigantum  extrema  in 
mare  procurrunt,  habitabant  Parifii,  quorum  urbes  Petuaria 
et  Portus  Felix. 

XXX If.  Supra  hos,  uti  et  ad  latus,  fiti  erant  proprie  lie 
di6ti  Brigantes,  gens  numerofiffima,  toti  olim  provincial  leges 
praeferibens.  His  cults  civitates,  Epiacum,  Vinovium, 
Cambodunum,  Cataradton,  Galacum,  Olicana,  et  primaria 
Ifurium.  Eboracum  vero,  ad  Urum  fluvium,  caput  provin- 
cial ; primum  colonia  nomine  Sexta;  a Romanis  fa£tum,  fex- 
taeque  deinde  legionis,  quae  Vidtrix  dicebatur,  fedes ; dein- 
ceps  vero  plurium  imperatorum  praefentia  illuftrior  fadtum, 
municipii  quoque  audum  prerogatives. 

XXXIII.  Totam  in  aequales  fere  partes  provinciam  divi- 
dunt  montes  Alpes  Penini  di£ti ; hi,  ad  Icenorum  Carnabio- 
rumque  fines,  ad  fluvium  Trivonam  furgentes,  continua  ferie 
per  CL.  milliaria  feptentrionem  verfus  decurrunt. 

XXXIV.  Populi,  ad  occidentalem  hujus  jugi  partem  habi- 
tantes,  funt  Volantii  Siftuntiique,  ar£tiori  ut  videtur  faedere 
conjun&i.  Urbes  habebant  Rerigonum,  Coccium  et  Lugu- 
balium,  quarum  tamen  pofteriores  binas  Romanorum  tene- 
bant  praefidia. 

XXXV.  Septentrionales  hujus  terrae  limites  tegebat  mures 
ifte  ftupendae  molis,  a Romanis  per  ifthmum  ad  longitndinem 
JLXXX.  milliarium  extenfus,  cujus  altitudo  XII.  crafiities 
vero  I1X.  pedes  squabat,  turribufque  ornatus,  murus  erat. 

XXXVI.  Gentem  hanc,  ab  imperatore  Claudio  primum 
infeftatam,  deinde  ab  Oftorio  legato  devidtam,  poftea  a Ce- 
reali  fra6tam,  et  magnam  partem  debellatum,  ex  hiftoria  col- 
ligitur:  cum  vero  fponte  fe  Agricolie  dedilTet,  pacem  illi 
datam  effe  percepimus.  Famam  hujus  gentis  in  hiftoriis 
praecipue  delerunt  turpia  Regin*  ipforum  gefta  inauditaque 
perfidia.  Ipfa  harum  potentium  nationum  progenies  erat, 
quae  novas  eledtura  fedes,  ultimum  ultro,  patriae,  inter  Alpes, 
Danubium,  et  Rhodanum  jacenti,  valedicebat.  Ex  his  in 
Hpberniam  poflea  nonnulli,  fedem  ibi  fixuri,  tranfierunt,  ut 
ex  documentis  conPat. 

XXXVII.  His  borealiores  erant  nationes  ifla;  validifiimae 
olim  fub  nomine  Masetarum  venientes,  a quibus,  mortuo 
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patre,  fratricida  ifte  Baflianus  fuam  turpiter  pacem  emit. 
Regiones,  quas  tenuere,  feqaentes  erant,  in  orientem  Otta- 
dinia,  inde  Gadenia,  poll  hanc  Selgovia,  deinde  Novantia, 
fupra  hos  etiam  Damnia. 

XXXVIII.  Muro  proximi  habitabant  Gadeni,  quorum 
metropolis  Curia.  Ad  oceanum  vero  propius  fiti  Ottadini, 
eorumque  caput  Bremenium,  ac  apud  hos  fluvii  Tueda, 
Alauna,  et  utraque  Tina,  infra  murum  decurrentes. 

XXXIX.  His  occidentaliores  ad  Oceanum  fiti  erant  Sel- 
govae,  eorumque  urbes  Corbantorigum,  Uxellam  et  Trimon- 
tium,  quam  tamen  fat  diu  tenuit  prajfidium  Romanorum, 
quod  antiqua  memorant  monumenta.  Hujus  regionis  fluvii 
praecipui  fuerunt  Novius,  Deva,  et,  ex  parte,  Ituna, 

XL.  Ultra  Devam,  nuper  di<5tam,  ad  oceani  quoque  oram 
jn  extrema  infulae  parte,  Hyberniam  verfus,  Novantes  fiti 
erant.  Apud  quos  Celebris  ilia  Novantum  Cherfonefus,  Hy- 
bernia  diftans  milliaria  XXVIII.  haec  inter  cun6la  Brittanis 
promuntoria  maxumeborea  antiquis  credebantur,  juxta  vero, 
aeque  ac  illi,  caufam  non  video.  Metropolis  horuni  Luco- 
phibia,  alias  Cafaa  eandidac  ; fluvii  vero  Abrafuanus,  Jena, 
et,  ad  orientem  regionis  terminus,  Deva. 

XLI.  Supra  Novantes,  Selgovas,  et  Gadenos,  interveniente 
montium  Uxellorum  ferie,  habitabant  Damnii,  praevalens 
quidem  natio  5 fed  quae  condito  muro  non  parvuin  regionis 
fuae  tra&um  amifit,  a Caledoniis  fubjugatum  et  fpoliatum- 
Preeter  illud,  quod  murum  tuebatur  pra?fidium  Vanduarium 
ienebat  Romanus  miles. 

XLII.  Hie  Brittania,  rurfus  quafi  amplexu  oceani  delec- 
tata,  anguftior  evadit,  quam  alibi,  idque  ob  duo  ifta  rapidif* 
fima  quae  infunduntur  aeftuaria,  Bodotriam  fcilicet  etClottam. 
Contra6tus  hie  ifthmus  ab  Agricola  legato  primum  praefidio 
munitus  erat  j alium  murum,  in  hiftoriis  nobiliflimum,  erexit 
imperator  Antoninus,  ad  XXXV.  circiter  milliaria  proten- 
fum;  ut  hoc  medio  barbarorum  fifteret  incurfiones,  qui  et  ab 
iEtio  duce  deraum  reparatus  eft,  undecimque  firmatus  turii* 
bus.  Has  vero  regiones  pro  ilia  habeo  provincia,  quae  per 
viftoriofam  Romanorum  aciem  fub  imperatore  Theodofio  re* 
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vocata,  atque  in  honorem  imperatoris,  tunc  ad  clavum  irn» 
perii  fedentis,  Valentiana  didta  putatur. 

XLIII.  Extra  xnurum  fita  provincia  Vefpafiana.  H*c  eft 
ilia  Caledonia  regio,  a Romanis  nimium  quantum  et  defide- 
rata  militibus,  et  incolis  valde  defenfa;  negotium,  cujus 
amplam  hiftorias  Romans,  alias  nimis  de  iftiufmodi  rebus 
fil  ntesj  mentionem  faciunt.  Hie  fluvium  Tavum  confpicere 
lice  qui  longa  curfu  regionem  in  duas  quafi  partes  diflecare 
videtui.  Hie  quoque  arduum  atque  horrendum  jugum 
Grampium  ofn-ndimus,  quod  provinciam  iftam  bifariam  fe- 
cabat.  Atque  haec  eadem  erat  regio,  quae,  a commiflo  inter 
Agricolam  et  Galgacum  proelio,  Romanis  utiliflimo,  famam 
in  annalibus  habet  infignem.  Hie  vires  eorum  veterefque 
caftrametationes  liodieque  magnitudo  oftendit  moenium ; nam 
in  loco  ubi  ingens  fupradidtum  proelium  habitum  erat,  quidam 
ordinis  noftri,  banc  viam  emenfi,  affirmanL  fe  immania  vi- 
diife  caftra,  aliaque  argumenta  Taciti  relationem  confirmantia. 

XLIV.  Nationes  vero,  Romanis  hie  fubjedtae,  ordinejam 
fequentur.  Ultra  ifthmnm,  ufque  ad  Tavum,  gens  erant 
Horeftii,  quorum  urbes,  poft  praetenturam  quidem  extrudtara, 
prius  enim  Damniis  accenfebantur,  fuerunt  Alauna,  Lind-um, 
et,  re  non  minus  quam  nomine  reliquis  gloriofior,  Victoria, 
ab  Agricola  ad  flumen  Tavum  XX.  milliaria  ab  ejufdem  in 
mare  exitu,  sedificata,  memoriae  proditum  dicunt. 

XLV.  Supra  hos  ultra  Tavum,  qui  limites  conftituit,  erant 
Ve&urones,  five  Venricones,  quorum  urbs  primaria  Orrea, 
fluvii  vero  A£fica  et  Tina. 

XLVI.  Oceani  littus,  ultra  horum  fines,  accolebant  Taix- 
ali,  his  urbium  princeps  Divana,  fluvii  autem  Devaet  Ituna. 
Pars  Grampii  montis,  qua?,  ut  promuntorium,  late  fe  in 
oceanum,  quafi  in  Germaniaj  occurfum,  extendit,  ab  illis 
nomen  mutuatur. 

XLVII.  His  contermini  ad  occidentem,  interveniente 
montium  Grampiorum  ferie,  exftitere  Vacomagi,  qui  am- 
pliflimam  regionem  tenebant,  quorum  urbes  Tueftis,  Tamea, 
et  Banatia.  Romanorum  autem  Ratio,  fimulque  provincia 
urbs  primaria,  erat,  ad  oftium  fluvii  Varar  in  littore  fitum. 
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Ptoroton.  Notiores  hujus  regionis  fluvii  prater  Vararem, 
qui  provinciam  terminabat,  fuerunt  Tuefis  et  Celnius. 

XLVIII.  Infra  Vacomagos  Tavumque  habitabant  Damnii- 
Albani  j gentes  parum  nota?,  et  intra  lacuum  montiumque 
clauftra  plane  reconditae. 

XLIX.  Inferius  adhuc  Clottte  ripas  accolebant  Attacoti, 
gens  toti  aliquando  olim  Brittani*  formidanda.  Maxumus 
hie  vifitur  lacus,  cui  nomen  olim  Lyncalidor,  ad  cujus  oftium 
condita  a Romanis  urbs  Alcluith,  brevi  tempore  a duce  Theo- 
dofio  nomen  fortita,  qui  occupatam  a barbaris  provinciam 
recuperaverat : cum  liac  comparari  potuit  nulla,  utpote  qua?, 
poft  fra&as  ca?teras  circumjacentes  provincias,  impetum  hof- 
tium  ultimo  fuftinuit. 

L.  Ha?c  provincia  didta  eft,  in  honorem  familial  Flavia?, 
cui  fuam  Domitianus  imperator  originem  debuit,  et  fub  quo 
expugnata,  Vefpafiana.  Et,  ni  fallor,  fub  ul ti mis  imperato- 
ribus  nominata  erat  Thule,  de  qua  Claudianus  vates  his  ver- 
libus  facit  mentionem : 

“ incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Tliule, 

Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  Hierne.” 

Sed  non  tam  diu  fub  aquila  fuopte  tenuerunt  Romani,  ftt 
pofteritati  innotefeerent  ejufdem  et  nomina  et  fubjc&io. 
Curforio  hucufque  oculo,  qualis  fub  Romanorum  imperio 
erat,  Brittaniam  luftravimus;  reftat  ut  parili  compendio  Ca- 
ledoniorum  terras  luftremus. 

De  Caledonia . 

LI.  Licet  tota  ultra  ifthmum  pnedi&um  Brittania  non  im- 
proprie  dici  poflet  Caledonia,  ipfi  tamen  Caledonii  ultra  Va- 
rarem fedem  habuere,  unde  du6la  linea  terminum  Romani 
in  Brittaniam  imperii  accurate  Tatis  oftendit.  Citerior  vero 
infulfe  pars  alio  atque  alio  tempore  ab  illis  poffefla  fuit,  reli- 
qua,  ut  fupra  meminimus,  a Brittonibus  barbaris  occupata. 
Hucufque  et  proficifcentibus  lumen  aliquod  foenerant  antiqua 
hiftoriarum  monumental  trajicientes  autem  Vararftumen, 
extindto  lumine,  in  obfeuro  quafi  verfamur  j et  quamvis  non 
nobis  ignotum  fit,  extructas  ibi  pro  limitibus  imperii  Romani 
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fuilfe  aras,  UlyiVemqne,  tempeftate  flu&ibufque  ja&atum, 
heic  vota  perfolvifte,  fiquidem  condenf®  arboribus  fylv®, 
cum  perpetuis  montium  faxetis,  ab  ulteriori  nos  fcrutatione 
prohibent.  Relationem  fequentem  a merca  tori  bus  Britlonibus 
fugitives  acceptam  pofterifque  reli&am,  ut  fufficientcm  Eefti- 
memus,  necefle  eft. 

LII.  Ad  occidentem  igitur  Vararis  habitabant  Caledonii, 
proprie  fie  di6ti,  quorum  regionis  partem  tegebat  immenfa 
ilia  Caledonia  fylva. 

LII I.  Littus  incolebant  minores  quidam  populi,  ex  quorum 
numero,  ultra  Vararem  et  ere6tas  fupradi&as  aras,  ad  Loxam 
fluvium  habitabant  Cant®,  in  quorum  finibus  promuntorium 
Penoxullum. 

L1V.  Huic  ordine  proximus  eft  fluvius  Abona  ejufdemque 
nccol®  Logi.  Hinc  Ila  fluvius,  et  ad  ilium  ftti  Carnabii 
Brittonum  extremi,  qui  ab  Oftorio  propnelore  fubjugati, 
jugum  Romanum  indigne  ferentes,  adl'citis  in  focietatem 
Cantiis,  ut  referunt  traditiones,  traje&oque  mari  ibi  fedem 
eligunt.  In  varia  heic  promuntoria  fefe  extendi t Brittania, 
quorum  primum  antiquis  di6tum  Vinvedrum,  turn  Veru- 
brium,  aut  extremitas  Caledoniae. 

LV.  Poft  illos  Catini ; deinde,  interiores  Logifque  prox- 
imi,  Mert®  fiti  funt.  In  his  oris  promuntorium  Oroadum 
pofitum,  cui  adjacebant  Orcades  infill®.  Ulterius  manabat 
Nab®us  fluvius,  qui  terminus  erat  Carnabic®  jurifdiftionis. 

LVI.  Ad  inferiorem  hujus  regionis  partem  habitabant 
Carnonac®,  in  quorum  finibus  promuntorium  Ebudum,  ad 
cujus  extrema  eximium  oceanus  finum  efFormat,  qui  olim 
Volfas  appellatus.  Ad  inferiorem  iftius  finus  ripam  tende- 
bant  Cerones,  et  infra  Ityn  Creones  ad  Longum  ufque  pro- 
currit.  Inde  oceannm  inter  et  finum  Lelanum  didtum  ab 
ineolis  Epidiis  promuntorium, 

LVII.  Prove&us  jam  ultra  flumen  Vararis,  idem  illud  re* 
metiri  non  poifum,  quin  in  tranfgreflu  admirer  Romanos, 
alias  fatis  expertos  judicio  atque  experientia,  heic  quafi  def- 
titutos  tarn  perabfurda  opinione  laborafie,  ut  iftam  Brittani® 
partem,  qu®  jam  armis  ipforum  intada  quiefcebat,  reliquara 
jam  fubaOam  atque  pofleflam,  longe  majori  et  longitudinc 
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et  lalitudine  metirentur,  (quam  tamen  eos  fovifle  opinionem 
fatis  fuperque  conllat).  Qui  enim  ea,  qua  par  eft,  mente 
inlignem  Romanorum  ambitionem  atque  infatiabilem  reg- 
nandi  cupidinem  conlideraverit,  et  quo  hoftem  vix  ira  ipl'o- 
rum  et  notitia,  nedum  timore  dignum  excluderent,  ftupenda 
ifta,  quae  totum  orbem  in  admirationem  fui  facile  trahunt, 
opera  erexilfe,  in  hoc  ut  in  ceteris  quam  plurimis  magnam. 
fummi  Numinis  merito  providentiam  veneremur,  cui  ut  om- 
nia lubje&a  funt  regna,  ita  et  fempiterna  ab  incolis  gloria 
debetur  et  erit.  Amen  ! 


CAPUT  VII. 


dUSTRATIS  ita  pro  inftituti  ratione  curlim  terris  Brit- 
* 

tanicis,  necelTarium  videtur,  antequam  ad  Infularum  defcrip- 
tionem  aggrediar,  dubio  a non  nemine  moto  occurrere;  ubi- 
nam,  inquit  ille,  earum  quas  tu  nobis  commemoras  urbiutn 
nominumque  veftigia  ? Habentur  nulla  ! Licet  viciflim  quae- 
rere,  ubinam  hodie  lint  Alfyrii,  Parthi,  Sarmatas,  Celtiberi  ? 
At  qui  has  celeberrimas  gentes  exftitiiTe  neget,  impudentem 
fatis  fpero  futurum  neminem.  Nonne  inveniuntur  hodier- 
mun  regiones  urbefque  permultac  eifdem,  qua;  ante  duo  vel 
plura  annorum  millia  habuerunt,  quae  pompellaritur,  nomi- 
nibus? Judaea,  Italia,  Gallia,  Brittania,  non  hodie  minus 
quam  prifcis  illis  temporibus  nota  ? Londinum  liodieque  lin- 
gua vernacula,  fono  non  adeo  difcrepante,  London  appellatur. 
Incuria  majorum  et  in  colligendis  ac  confervandis  illis,  quae 
hue  facere  et  tunc  ternporis  non  difficulter  haberi  poterant, 
monumentis  negligentia  f attendatur,  non  adeo  quidem  gra- 
viter  ilia  videtur  increpanda,  vel  ut  hujus  defebtus  unica  et 
primaria  caufa  cenfenda,  vix  enim  pra;ter  iilos,  qui  ordini 
facrorum  fe  dederant,  operam  libris  fcribendis  commodabanl. 
Hi  vero  a facro  alienum  cenfuerunt  munere  profanis  iftiuf- 
rnpdi,  ut  yocabant,  negotiis  operam  l'uam  impendere.  Cre- 
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diderim  potius  nos  fine  periculo  fcire,  et  fine  piaculo  ad  pofi- 
teros  tranfmittere  pofle,  ilia  quae  de  prifco  regnoram  ftatu  fe_ 
dnla  veterum  monumentorum  perluftratio  et  accuratius  fcru- 
tinium  poterit  inveftigare.  Ad  aliud  vero  fentiendum  me 
fere  compuliftet  bonus  ille  Antilles,  ita  me  compellare  vifus : 
Tune  folus  ignoras  quam  breve,  nobis  in  hoc  orbe,  temporis 
fpatium  fitexigendutn,  omnefque  noftrosetiam  laboriofilfimos 
conatus  ab  inutilium  fervorum  nomine  nos  non  pofle  reddere 
immunes  ? omniaque  noftra  ftudia  proximi  ufum  pro  fcopo 
debent  habere  ? Haec  ! cui  unquam  font  ufui  ? Bullatis  if- 
tiufmodi  nugis  mundum  deludi ! His  merito  reponimus  t An 
ergo  prohibita  nobis  fimul  omnis  honefta  deledtatio  ? Nonne 
kximiae  divina  ptovidentite  documenta  produnt  iftiufmodi 
tiarrationes  ? Indene  patet,  quomodo  evangelia  de  morte  et 
merito  Chrifti  concio  univerfum  colluftraverit  et  vicerit  or- 
bem  gentilibus  antea  fuperftitionibus  obnoxium  ? Obvertenti 
porro,  non  incongrue  forte  Chronologiai  iftiufmodi  res  in. 
compendio  tra&ari,  denuo  repono  : Nec  ergo  nimium  quid- 
quam  eft  novifle,  majores  noftros  non,  ut  nonnulli  fabulan- 
tur,  Autochtones  fuifle,  e terra  profilientes.  Deurn  potius 
naturae  librum  aperuilfe,  ut  ex  illo  conftaret  magni  opifieis 
omnipotentia,  qualis  in  Molls  voluminibus  eadem  defcripta 
proponitur.  Denique  forte  refpondenti,  operibus,  authori 
apud  pofteros  nomen  laudemque  parituris,  exploratorium 
ignem  efle  fubeundum,  haec  inquam  dicenti,  et  in  his  fub- 
fiftendi  gratus  profiteor  tantum  his  verbis  efficaciae  fuifle,  ut 
etiam  fuborta  michi  nonnunquam  fuerit  caepti  hujus  laboris 
poenitentia.  Ex  altera  proinde  hujus  opufculi  parte  prater 
Chronologicam  rerum  commemorationem  amplius  quidquam 
exfpe£tare  nolit  Benevolus  Leftor,  quern  adeo  benevolentia; 
tutelseque  Divinae,  paria  ab  ipfo  michi  promittens,  devotus 
eommendo,  fperans,  ut  me  fimul  ccelefti  Patri,  qui  mileri- 
cors  et  condonationis  plenus,  commendet. 

Ex  fragmentis  quibufdam  a duce  quodam  Romano  config. 
natis  et  pofterituti  reliais,  fequens  colle&um  eft  Itinerarium, 
ex  Ptolemaeo  et  aliunde  nonnullis,  ordiuem  quoque,  fed  quod 
J'pero  in  melius  mutatura,  hinc  inde  deprehendcs. 
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Fuerunt  olim  apud  Brittones  XCII  urbes,  earum  vero 
celebriores  et  pra;  reliquis  confpicuae  XXXIII. ; tnunicipia 
fcilicct  II,  Verolamium  et  Eboracnm.  VIIII  colonise,  fc. 
Londinium  Augujla , Camalodunum  Gemin#  Marti#,  Rhu- 
tupis,  ....  Thermae  Aquce  Solis,  Ifca  Secunda,  Deva  Getica, 

Glevum  Claudia,  Lindum, Camboricum 

Et  civitates  Latio  jnre  donatae  X,  fc.  Durnomagus,  Catar- 
ration,  Cambodunum,  Coccium,  Lngubalia,  Ptoroton,  Vic- 
toria, Theodofia,  Corinnm,  Sorbiodunum.  Deinde  XII 
ftipendiariae  minorifque  momenti,  fcilicet  Venta  Silurum, 
Venta  Belgarum,  Venta  Icenorum,  Segontium,  Muridunum, 
Ragae,  Cantiopolis,  Durinum,  Ifca,  Bremenium,  Vindonum, 
et  Durobrovoe.  At  praeter  allatas  modo  urbes,  plures  in  Brit- 
taniis  non  habuifte  Romanos  ne  quis  temere  credat  j cele- 
briores enim  tantum  commemoravi;  quis  enim  dubitet,  illos, 
ut  orbis  terrarum  dominatores,  pro  lubitu  elegifle  fibique 
vindicaffe,  quae  fuis  ufibus  commoda  intelligebant  loca  ? ple- 
rumque  alias  in  caflris,  quae  condiderant  ipfi,  degebant. 


Diafihragmata. 

Rjiutupis  prima  in  Brittania  infula  civitas  verfus  Galliam, 
apud  Cantios  fita  a Gefforiago  Bonnoniae  portu,  uncle 
commodifiimus  in  fupradi&am  infulam  tranfitus  obtingit, 
CCCCL.  ftadia,  vel  ut  alii  volunt  XL VI  mille  paifuum  re- 
mota : ab  eadem  civitate  du£ta  eft  via  Guethelinga  di6ta, 
ufque  in  Segontium  per  m.  p.  CCCXXIIII  plus  minus  fic  ; 
— Cantiopoli,  quae  et  Duroverno,  m.  p.  X.  Durofevo  XII. 
Duroprovis  XXV.  deinde  m.  p.  XXVII.  tranfls  Thameftn 
intrafque  provinciam  Flaviam  et  civitatem  Londinium  (Au- 
guftam),  Sulo  Mago  m.  p.  VIIII.  Verolamio  municipio  XII, 
unde  fuit  Amphibalus  et  Albanus  Martyres.  Foro  Dianae 
XII.  Magio  Vinio  XIT.  La6torodo  X 1 1 . Ifanta  Varia  XII. 
Tripontio  XII.  Benonis  VIIII.  Hie  bifecatur  via,  alteru- 
trumque  ejus  brachium  Lindum  ufque,  alterum  verfus  Viri- 
eonium  protenditur,  fic  : — Mandudfuedo  m.  p.  XII.  Etoccto 
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XIII.  Pennocrucio  XII.  Uxaconia  XII.  Virioconio  XI. 
Banchorio  XXVI.  Deva  Colonia  X.  Fines  Flaviae  et  Se- 
cundae,  Varism.p.  XXX.  ConovioXX.  Seguntio  XXIIII. 

Iter  II.  A Seguntio  Virioconium  ufque,  m.  p.  LXX1II. 
tic: — Heriri  monte  m.  p.  XXV.  Mediolano  XXV.  Butunio 
XII.  Virioconio  XI. 

Iter  III.  A Londinio  Lindum  coloniam  ufque,  fie: — Du- 
rofito  m.  p.  XII.  Caefaro  Mago  XVI.  Canonio  XV.  Cama- 
loduno  colonia  VIII1.  ibi  erat  templum  Claudii,  arx  triumph- 
alis,  et  imago  Viaoriae  deae.  Ad  Sturium  amnem  m.  p.  VI. 
ct  finibus  Trinobantum  Cenimannos  advenis,  Cambretonio 
m.  p.  XV.  Sito  Mago  XXIL  Venta  Cenom.  XXIII. 

Camborico  colonia  XX.  Durali  ponte  XX. 

Durno  Mago  XX.  Ifinnis  XX.  Lindo  XX. 

Iter  II 1 1.  A Lindo  ad  Vallum  ufque,  tic: — Argolico 
m»  p.  XI1II.  Dano  XX.  Ibi  intras  Maximam  Cafarienfem, 
Legotio  m.  p.  XVI.  Eboraco  municip.  olim  colonia  fexta 
m.  p.  XXI.  Ifurio  XVI.  Cattaradtoni  XXIIII.  ad  Til'am 
X.  Vinovio  XII.  Epiaco  XVI1II.  ad  Murum  VIIII.  trans 
Murum  intras  Valentiam.  Alauna  amne  m.  p.  XXV.  Tueda 
fiumine  XXX.  ad  Vallum 

Iter  V.  A limite  Prscturiam  ufque,  tic: — Curia  m.  p. 

. ...  ad  Fines  m.  p Bremenio  m.  p Corftoplio 

XX.  Vindomora  VIIII.  Vindovio  XV11II.  Cattaradtoni 
XXII,  Eboraco  XL.  Derventione  VII.  Delgovicia  XIII, 
Praeturio  XXV. 

Iter  VI.  Ab  Eboraco  Devam  ufque,  tic  : — Calcaria  m.  p. 
VIIII.  Camboduno  XXII.  Mancunio  XVIII.  Finibus 
Maximae  et  Flavia;  m.  p.  XVIII.  Condate  XVIII.  Deva 
XVIII. 

Iter  VII.  A Portu  Siftuntiorum  Eboracum  ufque,  tic  : — 
Rerigonio  m.  p.  XXIII.  ad  Alpes  Pcninos  VIII.  Alicana  X. 
Ilurio  XVIII.  Eboraca  XVI. 

Iter  VIII.  Ab  Eboracum  Luguvalium  ufque,  fic  : — Cat- 
taraaoni  m.  p.  XL.  Lataris  XVI.  Vataris  XVI.  Broca- 
vonacis  XVIII.  Vorreda  XVIII.  Lugubalia  XVIII. 

Iter  VIIII.  A Luguballio  Ptorotonim  ufque,  lie: — Tri- 
montio  m.  p Gadanica  m.  p Corio  m.  p,  . . . . 
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ad  Vallum  m.  p Incipit  Vefpafiana.  Alauna  m.  p. 

XII.  Lindo  VIIII.  Viaoria  VIIII.  ad  Hiernam  VIHI. 
Orrea  XII II.  ad  Tavum  XVIIII.  ad  AEficam  XXIII,  ad 
Tinam  VIII,  Devana  XXIII.  ad  Itunam  XXIIII,  ad  Mon- 

tem  Grampium  m.  p ad  Selinam  m.  p Tuefiis 

XVIIII.  Ptorotone  m.  p 

Iter  X.  A-b  ultima  Ptorotone  per  mediam  infulas  Ifca 
Damnonorum  ufque,  fic : — Varis  m.  p.  VIII.  ad  Tuellim 

XVIII.  Tamea  XXVIII I 

m.  p.  XXI.  in  Medio  VIIII.  Orrea  VIIII. 

Victoria  XVIII.  ad  Vallum  XXXII.  Luguballia  LXXX. 

Brocavonacis  XXII.  ad  Alaunam  m.  p Coccio  m.  p. 

. . . . Mancunio  XVIII.  Condate  XXIII.  Mediolano  XVIIf. 

Etoceto  no.  p Salinis  m.  p 

Glebon  colon ia  m.  p. 

Corino  XIIII.  Aquas  Solis  in.  p ad  Aquas 

XVIII.  ad  Uxellam  amnem  m.  p 

Ifca  m.  p.  ..... 

Iter  XI.  Ab  Aquis  per  Viam  Juliam  Menapiam  ufque, 
lie : — ad  Abonam  m.  p.  VI.  ad  Sabrinam  VI.  unde  trajedtu 
intras  in  Brittaniam  Secundam  et  ftationem  TrajeCtum  m.  p. 
III.  Venta  Silurum  VIII.  Ifca  colonia  VIIII.  unde  fuit 
Aaron  Martyr.  Tibia  amne  m.  p.  VIII.  Bovio  XX.  Nido 
XV.  Leucaro  XV.  ad  Vigefimum  XX.  ad  Menapiam 
XVIIII.  Ab  hac  urbe  per  XXX.  m.  p.  navigas  in  Hyber- 
niam. 

Iter  XII.  Ab  Aquis  Londinium  ufque,  lie: — Verlucione 
m.  p.  XV.  Cunetione  XX.  Spinis  XV.  Calleba  Attreba- 
tum  XV.  BibraCte  XX.  Londinio  XX. 

Iter  XIII.  Ab  Ifc3  Uriconium  ufque,  fic: — Bultro  m.  p. 
VIII.  Gobannio  XII.  Magna  XXIII.  Branogenio  XXIII  „ 
Urioconio  XXVII. 

Iter  XIIII.  Ab  Ifca  per  Glebon  Lindum  ufque,  fic: — 
Ballio  m.  p.  VIII.  BleftioXII.  Sariconio  XI.  Glebon  colonic 

XV.  ad  Antonam  XV.  Alauna  XV 

Vennonis  XII.  Ratifcorion  XII.  Venromento  XII.  Margin 
duno  XII.  ad  Pontem  XII.  Croco  colana  Lindum  XII. 
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Iter  XV.  A Londinio  per  Claufentum  In  Londinium, 
fic: — Caleba  m.  p.  X LI  1 1 1 . Vindomi  XV,  Venta  Belgarum 
XXI.  ad  Lapidem  VI.  Claufento  I III.  Portu  Magno  X. 

Regno  X.  ad  Decimum  X.  Anderida  porta  m.  p 

ad  Lemanum  m.  p.  XXV.  Lemaniano  portu 

X.  Dubris  X.  Rhutupis  colonia  X.  Regulbio  X.  Contio- 
poli  X.  Durelevo  XVIII.  Mado  XII.  Vagnaca  XVIII. 
Novio  Mago  XVIII.  Londinio  XV. 

Iter  XVI.  A Londinio  Ceniam  ufque,  fic: — Venta  Bel- 
gamra  m.  p.  XC.  BrigeXI.  Sorbioduno  VIII.  Ventageladia 
XII.  Durnovaria  V 1 1 1 1 . Moriduno  XXXIII.  Ifca  Damnon. 

XV Durio  ainne  m.  p 

Tamara  m.  p 

Voluba  ra.  p 

; Cenia  m.  p 

Iter  XVII.  Ab  Anderida  [Eboracum]  ufque,  fic: — Sylva 

Anderida  m.  p Noviomago  m.  p 

Londinio  in.  p.  XV.  ad  Fines  m.  p Duro- 

lifponte  m.  p Durnomago  m,  p.  XXX. 

Corifcnnis  XXX.  Lindo  XXX.  in  Medio  XV.  ad  Abum 
XV.  unde  tranfis  in  Maximam,  ad  Petuariam  m.  p.  VI.  de- 
inde  Eboraco,  ut  fupra,  m.  p.  XLIV. 

Iter  XVIII.  Ab  Eboraco  per  medium  infulae  Claufentum 

ufque,  fic: — Legiolio  m.  p.  XXI.  ad  Fines  XVIII 

m.  p.  XVI m.  p.  XVI Derven- 

tione  m.  p.  XVI.  ad  Trivonam  XII.  Etoceto  XII.  Manduef- 
fedo  XVI.  Benonis  XII.  Tripontio  XI.  Ifannavaria  XII. 
BrinavisXII.  ./Elia  caftra  XVI.  Dorocina  XV.  Tameli  VI. 
Vindomi  XV.  Claufento  XLVf. 

Plurima  infuper  habebant  Romani  in  Brittaniis  caftella, 
fuis  qnzcque  muris,  turribus,  portis,  ct  repagulis  munita. 

Finis  Ittnerariorum. 

Ciuod  ha/Venus  auribus,  in  hoc  capite  percipitur  pene 
oculis  intuentibus:  nam  huic  adjunfta  eft  mappa  Brittaniae 
artificialiter  depi6ta,  quae  omnia  loca  cct.  evidenter  exprimit, 
ut  ex  ea  cnnftarum  regionum  incolas  dignofeere  detur. 
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CAPUT  VIII. 


I.  JLjUSTRAVIMUS  jam  Albionem,  difitae  non  procul 
inde  Hyberniae,  eadem,  qua  hadenus  ufi  fuimus  brevitate, 
defcriptionem  daturi. 

II.  Hybernia  omnium,  poll  Albionem  didam  nuper, 
maxume  eft  ad  occidentem  quidem  fita,  fed,  ficut  contra 
feptemtriones  ea  brevior,  ita  in  meridiem  fefe  trails  ill i us 
fines  plurimum  protendens,  ufque  contra  Hifpania?  Tarraeo- 
nenfis  feptentrionalia,  quamvis  magno  xquore  interjacente, 
pervenit. 

III.  Mare,  quod  Brittaniam  et  Hyberniam  interfluit,  un- 
dofum  et  inquietum  eft,  toto,  at  author  eft  Solinus,  anno, 
non  nifi  aeftivis  pauculis  diebus,  navigabile.  In  medio  inter 
ambas  infula  eft,  quae  olim  appellabatur  Monceda,  nunc  au- 
tem  Man  avia. 

IV.  Hybernia  autem,  et  fui  ftatus  conditione,  et  falubri- 
tate  ac  ferenitate  aeris,  multurn  Brittaniae  praiftat,  ut  opina- 
tur  Beda,  ita,  ut  raro  ibi  nix  plus  quam  triduaria  reraaneat, 
nemo  propter  liiemem  aut  foena  fecet,  aut  ftabula  fabricet: 
jumentis. 

V.  Nullum  ibi  reptile  videri  folet,  nullae  viperae  aut  fer- 
pentes  valent ; nam  faepe  illo  de  Brittania  allati  ferpentes 
mox,  ut  proximante  terris  navigio  odore  aeris  illius  adtadi 
fuerint,  intereunt.  Quin  potius  omnia  pene,  quae  de  eadem 
infula  funt,  contra  venenum  valent.  Denique  vidimus,  qui- 
bufdam  a ferpente  percuffis,  rafa  folia  codicum,  qui  de  Hy- 
bernia fuerunt,  et  ipfam  rafuram  aquae  immiffam  ac  potui- 
datam  talibus  protinus  totam  vim  veneni  gralfantis  totum  in- 
flati  corporis  abfumfifte,  ac  fedalfe  tumorem. 

VI.  Dives  ladis  et  mellis  infula,  nec  vinearum  expers, 
pifcium  volucrumque,  fed  et  cervorum  caprearumque  venatu 
inlignis,  ut  author  eft  venerabilis  Beda. 

VII.  C ul tores  eju3,  inquit  Mela,  inconditi  funt  et  omnium 
virtutum  ignari,  magis  quam  alias  gcntes,  aliquatenus  tamen 
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gnari  pietatis  ad  modum  expcrtes.  Gens  inhofpita  et  belli- 
cofa  a Solino  Polyhiftore  di£ti  funt.  Sanguine  interemptorum 
haufto  prius  vi£tores.  vultus  fuos  oblinunt.  Fas  ac  nefas  eo- 
dem  animo  ducunt.  Puerpera,  ft  quando  marem  edidit,  pri- 
mos  cibos  gladio  imponit  mariti,  inque  os  parvuli  fumrao 
mucrone,  aufpicium  alimentorum  leviter  infert,  et  gentilibus 
votis  optat,  non  aliter  quam  in  bello  et  inter  arraa  mortem 
oppetat.  Qui  ftudent  cultui,  dentibus  mari  nantium  bellu- 
arum  infigniunt  entium  capulos,  candicant  enim  ob  hebur- 
neam  claritatem.  Nam  pra'cipua  viris  gloria  eft  in  armorum 
fplendore. 

VIII.  Agrippa,  geographus  Romanus,  longitudinem  Hy- 
berniae  DC.  millia  paiPaum  efte,  latitudinem  vero  CCC.  fta- 
tuit.  XX.  olim  gentibus  habitata,  quarum  XIIX.  littns  te- 
nebant. 

IX.  Hasc  autem  propria  Scottorum  patria  erat ; ab  hac 
egrelft,  tertiam  in  Albione  Brittonibus  et  Pi&is  gentem  ad- 
diderunt.  Sed  non  idem  cum  magno  authore  Beda  fentio, 
qui  Scottos  peregrines  efte  affirmat : nam,  ut  exiftimo,  fuam 
ex  Brittania  non  procul  lita  originem  duxerunt,  inde  traje- 
cifte,  atque  in  hac  infula  fedes  occupafte,  tidem  faciunt  au- 
thores.  Certiftinium  vero  eft  Damnios,  Voluntios,  Brigantes, 
Cangos,  aliafque  nationes  origine  fuilTe  Brittanica,  quag  eo 
poftea  trajecerunt,  poftquam,  vel  Divitiacus,  vel  Claudius, 
vel  Oftorius,  vel  duces  alii  victores,  illis  domi  tumultum  fe- 
cerant.  Pro  ulteriori  argumento  infervit  lingua  antiqua, 
quag  cum  antiqua  ilia  Brittanica  et  Gallica  non  parum  confo- 
nat,  id  quod  omnibus  utriufque  linguae  gnaris  l'atis  planum 
videtur. 

X.  Septentrionali  Hyberniie  lateri  obtenditur  oceanus  Deu- 
caledonicus  ; orientale  tegunt  Vergivus  et  Interims,  Canta- 
bricus  vero  aiiftrale,  uti  occidentale  magnus  ille  Brittanicus, 
qui  et  Athlanticus  oceanus  ; quern  nos  quoque  ordinem  fe- 
cuti  dabimus  infulse  et  praecipuorum  in  ilia  locorum  deferip- 
tionem. 

XI.  Illud,  quod  ab  oceano  DencaJedonico  alluitur,  hujus 
infulse  latus  habitabant  Rhohogdii,  cujus  metropolis  Rhobog- 
dium  erat  \ in  quorum  orientali  regione  fituin  erat  ejufdem 
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nominis  promuntorium,  in  occidental^  Boreum  promunto- 
rium.  Fluvii  vero  Banna,  Darabouna,  Argitta,  et  Vidua, 
auftrum  verfus  a Scoltis  ipfos  feparabant  montes. 

XII.  Infra  promuntorium,  Boreum  littus  Brittanici  maris 
ad  Venicnium  ufque  caput  incolebant  gentcs  Venicnhn,  qui- 
bus  nomen  debent  ab  illis  di&ae  vicinae  infulte  Venicnia?,  in- 
ferius  ad  odium  ufque  Rhebii  fluminis,  quarum  metropolis 
Rheba.  Infra  Rhebeum  Nagnatae  habitabant  ad  Libnium 
ufque,  quorum  Celebris  erat  ejufdem  nominis  metropolis. 
Auftrum  verfus,  in  receffu  finus  Aufobae  fiti  erant  Auterii, 
quibus  urbium  caput  erat  ejufdem  nominis.  Inferiorem 
ejufdem  regionis  partem  occupabant  Concangii,  ad  quorum 
fines  auftrum  verfus  manabat  Senus,  amplus  omnino  fluvius, 
cui  adjacebat  urbium  primaria  Macobicum.  In  anguttum 
heic  apicem  coar6lata  definit  Hybernia.  Prope  Auftrinum 
promuntorium,  ad  flumen  Senum,  fedes  habebant  Velatorii, 
quorum  metropolis  Regia,  fluviufque  Durius.  Lucani  vero 
habitabant,  ubi  oceano  mifcetur  fluvius  Ibernus. 

XIII.  Ultra  Auftrinum  meridionale  infuloe  latus  ab  eodem 
promuntorio  ad  Sacrum  ufque  extremum  tendebat.  Ibernii 
ad  illud  habitabant,  quibus  metropolis  Rhufina.  Hinc  flu- 
vius Dobona,  ac  deinde  Vodiae,  cum  promuntorio  ejufdem 
nominis,  quod  promuntorio  Albionis  Antiveftmo  obvertitur, 
diftans  inde  milliaribus  CXXXXV.  Non  procul  inde  Da- 
brona  fluvius  Brigantutn  regionis  terminus,  qui  fines  regionis 
lluvium  Brigas  et  urbem  habebant  Brigantiam. 

XIV.  Pars  hujus  infulac,  a Sacro  promuntorio  ad  Rhobog- 
dium  ufque  extenfa,  Orientalis  cenfetur.  Habitantes  fupra 
promuntorium  Sacrum  Menapii,  primariam  habebant  ejuf- 
dem nominis  urbem  ad  fluvium  Modonam.  Plinc  ad  Mcna- 
piam,  in  Dimetia  fitam,  XXX  milliaria  numerantur,  ut 
Plinius  refert.  Harum  imam,  quam  nam  vero  incertum, 
patriam  habebat  Caraufius.  Ultra  horum  terminos  metro- 
polin  Dunum  habebant  Cauci,  quorum  fines  allnebat  fluvius 
Oboca.  Teutonics  binas  has  nationes  originis  efle  extra  du- 
bium  eft  : incertum  vero  quo  tempore  primum  in  has  terras 
eorum  majores  trajecerint.  Brevi  ante  Csefaris  in  Brittaniam 
tranfitnm  id  contigifle  maxume  videtur  probabile. 
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XV.  Eblanas  ulterius  habitabant,  primariam  vero  ad  Loe- 
bium  flunien  habentes  Mediolanum.  Septentrionali  viciniore* 
Voluntii  civitatem  habebant  Lebarum,  fluvios  autem  Yinde- 
rurn  et  Buvindam.  Superiorem  his  infulae  partem,  Rhobog- 
diis  affinem,  tenebant  Damnii,  his  urbium  caput  Dunum, 
ubi  fepulti  creduntur  D.  Patricius,  D.  Columba,  et  D.  Bri- 
gitta,  eodem  tumulo  reconditi. 

XVI.  Reflat  jam,  ut  eorum  qui  interior  urn  huj  us  in  Tula; 
partem  habitabant  populorum  mentio  injiciatur.  Con  term  ini 
Caucis  et  Menapiis,  fupra  Brigantes  autem,  incolebant  Co- 
riondii,  reliquam  infulae  partem  Scotti  habebant,  quibus 
Scotiae  nomen  tota  exinde  debet.  Plures  inter,  quas  ill!  ha- 
bebant, civitates  pras  ceteris  innotuerunt  tantum  duae,  qua- 
rum  ad  nos  pervenit  memoria.  Altera  Rheba  ad  fluraen  et 
lacum  Rhebium,  Ibernia  altera,  lata  ad  orientalc  Seni  iiu  - 
minis  latus. 

XVII.  Non  poffum  non  hoc  loco  monere  Damnios,  Yolun- 
tios,  Brigantes,  etCangianos  omnes  fuilTe  Britannicae  originis 
nationes,  qua?,  cum  vel  ab  holte  finitimo  non  daretur  quies, 
vel  tot  tantaque  exigerentur  tributa,  quibus  folvendis  fe  im- 
pares  intelligerent,  fenfim,  novis  quaefitura  fedes,  in  lianc 
terram  trajecerant.  Di£tum  jam  antea  de  Menapiis,  Chaucis, 
nec  de  iis,  quae  offeruntur  ulterius,  plura  occurrunt,  quibus 
tuto  fides  poteft  haberi.  Refert  quidem,  Auguftae  Hiftoriae 
feriptor,  Tacitus,  quod  pluribus  quam  Albion  peregrinis  Hy- 
bernia  fuerit  frequentata.  At,  li  res  ita  revera  fe  habuiflet, 
vix  dubitandura  videtur,  plura  nobis  de  ftatu  Hybernisc,  et 
fide  digniora  veteres  fuiffe  relidturos.  Reli<5turoque  jam  michi 
deferiptionem  Hyberniae  non  abs  re  fore  videtur  docere,  lianc, 
non  armis,  fed  metu  tantum  fub  Romanorum  reda&am  fuiffe 
imperium.  Quin  potius  regent  Ptolemaeum  in  fecunda  Eu- 
ropae  tabula,  aliofque  veterura  inclutillimorum  geographo- 
rum,  in  fitu  illius  delineando  erraile,  utpote  qui  banc  non 
folum  juflo  longius  a Brittania,  fed  etiam  prorfus  a parte  bo- 
reali  provincias  Secunda;,  ftatueruntj  id  quod  ex  ipforum 
libris  et  tabulis  hue  fpe&antibus  patet  abunde. 

XVII 1.  Super  Hyberniam  litas  erant  Hebudes,  V.  numero, 
quarum  incolte  nefeiunt  fruges,  pifeibus  tantum  et  laete  vi- 
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rentes.  Rex  unus  eft,  ut  fcribit  Solinus,  univerfis,  nam 
quotquot  funt,  omnes  angufto  interluvio  dividuntur.  Ifte 
rex  nichil  fuum  habebat,  omnia  univerforum.  Ad  xquita- 
tem  certis  legibas  adftringitur,  ac,  lie  avaritia  a vero  re&o- 
que  eum  feduceret,  difcebat  ex  paupertate  juftitiam,  utpote 
cui  nichil  elTet  rei  familinris,  verum  alitur  e publico.  Nulla 
illi  dabatur  fcemina  propria,  fed  per  viciflitudines,  in  quam- 
cunque  commotus  fuiftet,  ftbi  vendicat  ufurariam,  unde  ei 
nec  votum  ncc  fpes  conceditur  liberorum,  De  Hebudibus 
hifce  nonnulli  fcripferunt  dies  continues  XXX.  fub  bruma 
efte  nodem,  fed  di6tator  C^far  nichil  de  eo,  ftudiofe  licet 
inquirens,  reperiebat,  nifi,  quod  cerlis  ex  aqua  menfuris  bre- 
viores  fuifl'e  noftes  quam  in  Gallia  intellexerit. 

XIX.  Secundam  a continenti  ftationem  Orcades  prabent, 
quae  ab  Hebudibus  porro,  fed  erronee,  funt  VII.  dierum  to- 
Tidemque  nodium  curfu,  ut  fcripferunt  nonnulli  j numero 
XXX.  anguftis  inter  fefe  dedudae  fpatiis,  vacabant  homine, 
non  habebant  fylvas,  tantum  junceis  herbis  horrefeentes. 
Caetera  earum  nil  nifi  arenas  et  rupes  tenent,  ut  ego,  ex  So- 
lino  cum  aliis  colligi  pofle,  habeo  perfuafum. 

XX.  Thule  ultima  omnium,  quae  Brittanicae  vocantur, 
Belgarum  littori  appofila  ftatuitur  a Mela.  Graecis  Romanif- 
que  celebrata  carminibus,  de  quo  Homerus  Mantua nus  : 

44 Et  tibi  serviat  ultima  Thule.” 

In  ea  folftitio  nullas  efte  nodes  indicavimus,  cancri  lignum 
foie  tranfeunte,  ut  author  eft  Plinius,  nullofque  contra  per 
brumam  dies  ^ hcec  quidem  fenis  menfibus  continuis  fieri  ar- 
bitrantur.  Qni  hie  habitant,  ut  refert  Solinus,  principio 
veris  inter  pecudes  pabulis  vivunt,  deinde  lade,  in  hyemem 
conferunt  arborum  frudus.  Utuntur  foeminis  vulgo,  certum 
matrimonium  nullis.  Thule  autem  larga  et  diutina  pomona 
copiofa  eft,  ut  tradit  idem  author.  Ultra  Thulen  unius  diei 
navigatione  accepimus  pigrum  efte  et  concretum  mare,  a 
rronnullis  Cronium  appellatur.  A Thule  in  Caledonian!  bidui 
navigatio  eft. 

XXI.  Thanatos  infula  alluitur  freto  oceani,  a Brittaniae 
continente  aeftuario  tenui,  Wantfuam  dido  feparata ; fru- 
mentariis  campis  felix,  et  gleba  uberi ; nec  tantum  fibi  foli. 
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verum  et  aliis  falnbribus  locis,  ut  author  eft  Ifidorus,  cum 
ipfa  nullo  ferpatur  angue,  afportata  iude  terra,  quoquo  gen- 
tium inveda  fit,  angues  necat.  Haec  non  longe  abeft  a 
Rhutupi  fita. 

XXII.  Veda,  a Vefpafiano  devida  olim,  infula  eft,  prox- 
imum  Belgis  habet  ab  oriente  in  occafum  XXX.  circiter 
millia  paffuum,  ab  auftro  inboream  XII.  in  orientalibus  fuis 
partibus  mari  VI.  millium,  in  occidentalibus  III.  a meri- 
dionali  fupra  fcripto  littore  diftans. 

XXIII.  Praeter  fupradidas  infulas  fuerunt  etiam  VII.  A c- 
mod:e,  Ricnea,  Silimnus,  Andros,  Sigdiles  XL.  Vindilios, 
Sarna,  Cajfarea,  et  Cafliterides. 

XXIV.  Sena,  Oftifmicis  adverfa  littoribus,  Gallici  Nu- 
minis  oraculo  infignis  eft,  ut  author  eft  Mela cujus  antif- 
tites,  perpetua  virginitate  fandse,  numero  IX.  efle  tradun- 
tur ; Senas  Galli  vocant,  putantque  ingeniis  fingularibus 
praeditas,  maria  ac  ventos  concitare  carminibus,  feque  in  quae 
velint  animalia  vertere,  fanare  quae  apud  alios  inlanabilia 
funt.  Scire  ventura  et  praedicere,  led  non  nifi  deditae  navi- 
gantibus,  et  ob  id  tantum  ut  fe  confulerent  eo  profedis. 

XXV.  Reliquae  Albioni  circumfufas  minoris  peripheriac  et 
momenti  infulae,  ex  depidae  adjedaeque  mappae  infpedione 
melius,  quam  ex  nudo  quodam  recenfu,  cenferi  ac  dignofci 
poftunt.  Heic  itaque  fubfifto  meumque  his  rebus  locatum 
ftudium  Benevolo  Ledori,  ejufque  favori  et  judicio  ftudiofc 
commendo. 

Explicit  felici ter,  Deojuvante,  Liber  primus  Com- 
mentarioli  Geographici  de  fitu  Brittaniae,  et 
ftationnm  quas  Romani  ipfi  in  ea  Inlula 
aedificaverunt,  per  manum  meatn  Ri- 
cardi,  famuli  Chrilii  et  monachi 
W eftmon  a II  er  ien  fis . 


Deo  gratias. 


R I CARD I 

MONACHI  WESTMONASTERIENSIS 

COMMENT  A RIOLI  GEOGRAPHIC! 

DESCRIPTIONIS  BRITTANLE 

SUB  DJTIONE  ROMANI  IMPERII. 

LIBER  SEC  UN  DUS. 


PR/EEATIO. 


In  fupplementum  datae  hucufque  Brittaniae  antiquae  de-  I 
fcriptionis  dedu&um  parili  compendio  fubjangere  con- 
fultum  duxi : — 

I.  Chronologiae,  a prima  inde  orbis  origine  ad  vaftatam  2 
a Gothis  Romani  deduftas,  epitomen,  et 

II.  Imperatorum  Legatorumque  Romanorum  qui  huic 
regioni  cum  imperio  praefuerant  bravem  recenfum. 

Dicant  forte  nonnulli  potuifTe  iftiufmodi  operam,  lit-  3 
pote  non  abfolute  necefTariam,  vel  cultui  divino,  vel  ma- 
joris  momenti  rebus  impendi.  At  fciant  i!li  et  fubfecivas 
iioras  antiquitatibus  patriis  priflinique  terrarum  flatus  in- 
vefligationi  polfe  vindicari,  ut  tamen  nichil  propterea 
facro  cultui  decedat.  Sin  vero  Momus  iftiufmodi  capta- 
tam  ex  otio  licito  voluptatem  nobis  invideat,  ad  bnem 
properans  mcteque  jam  adflitut.us,  heic  pedem  figo. 


CAPUT  F. 


4 IN  principio  mundum,  nobis  hodiernum  reliquifquc 
creaturis  habitatum,  VI.  dierum  fpatio  ex  nihilo  condidii 
omnipotens  Creator. 

5 Anno  Mundi  MDCLVL  Crefcentem  continuo  ufu  Im- 
mani  generis  malitiam  vindicaturus,  Creator  diluvium 
orbi  immiftt,  quod  totum  obruens  mundum,  omnem  de- 
levit  viventium  ordinem,  fobs,  quae  arcam  intraverant, 
exceptis  et  fervatis,  quorum  deinceps  propago  novis  ani- 
malium  colonis  novum  orbem  replevit. 

6 A.  M.  MMM.  Circa  hrec  tempora  cultam  et  habitatam 
primum  Brittaniam  arbitrantur  nonnulli,  cum  illam  falu- 
tarent  Graeci  Phoenicefque  mercatores.  Nec  defunt,  qui 
a rege  quodam  Brytone  non  diu  poftea  conditum  credunt 
Londinium. 

7 A.  M.  MMMCCXXVIII.  Prima  urbis  Romae,  quae 
gentium  exinde  communis  terror,  fundamenta  pofuerunt 
fratres  Romulus  et  Remus. 

8 A.  M.  MMMDC.  Egreffi  e Brittania  per  Galliam  Se- 
nones  Italiam  invafere,  Romam  oppugnaturi. 

Q A.  M.  MMMDCL.  Has  terras  intrarunt  Belgae,  Cel- 
taeque  defertam  a Senonibus  regionem  occuparunt.  Non 
ciiu  poftea  cum  exercitu  in  hoc  regnum  tranfiit  rex  iEdu- 
orum  Divitiacus,  magnamque  ejus  partem  fubegit.  Circa 
haac  tempora  in  Hyberniam  commigrarunt,  ejedti  a Belgis 
Brittones,  ibique  fedes  pofuerunt,  ex  illo  tempore  Scotti 
appellati. 

10  A.  M.  MMMDCCCCXLIIT.  Geflum  eft  Caffibelini 
cum  civitatibus  maritimis  bellum. 

11  A.  HI.  MMMDCCCCXLYI.  Cacfar  Germanos  et  Gallos 
capit,  et  Brittones  quoque,  quibus  ante  eura  ne  nomen 
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quidem  Romanorum  cognitum  fuerat,  vidtor,  oblidibus 
acceptis,  Itipendarios  facit. 

A.M.  MMMDCCCCXLVII.  Denuo  in  has  terras  pro-  12 
fedtus,  bellum  gefiit  cum  rege  Cafliorum  Caffibellino,  in- 
vitatus,  ut  ipfe  quidem  praetendit,  a Trinobantibus.  Sed, 
quod  tnajore  veri  fpecie  tradit  Suetonius,  potius  avaritiem 
ip  bus  follicitantibus  preetiofis  Brittaniae  margaritis. 

A . M.  MMMMXLIV.  Ipfe  in  Brittaniam  profedtus  13 
imperator  Claudius,  femeftri  fpatio,  abfque  ulla  vi  aut 
fanguinis  effufione,  magnam  infulae  partem  in  fuam  re- 
degit  poteftatem,  quam  exinde  Ca;farienfem  juffit  vocari. 

A.  M.  MMMMXLV.  MifTus  ab  imperatore  Claudio  14 
cum  II.  legione  in  has  terras  Vefpafianus,  adhuc  in  pri- 
vata  vita,  Belgas  Damnoniofque  oppugnavit,  tandemque, 
commiflis  praeliis  XXXII.  urbibus  XX.  expugnatis,  fub 
obfequium  Romani  imperii  redegit,  una  cum  infula 
Vetta. 

A.  M.  MMMMXLVII.  Thermes  et  Glebon  occupave-  15 
runt  Romani. 

A.M.  MMMML.  Poll  novennale  bellum  regem  Silu-  1 6 
rum  Charaticum  vicit  dux  Romanorum  Oftorius,  magna 
Brittaniae  pars  in  formam  provincial  redadta,  et  Catnalo- 
dunenfis  coloniae  pofita  fundamenta. 

A.M.  MMMMLII.  Cogibundo  urbes  quasdam  apud  17 
Belgas  a Romanis  conceffie,  ut  inde  bbi  conderet  Regnum. 
Circa  htec  tempora,  relidta  Brittania,  Cangi  et  Brigantes 
in  Hyberniam  commigrarunt  fedefque  ibi  pofuerunt. 

A.  M.  MMMMLXI.  Nero  imperator,  in  re  militari  18 
nichil  omnino  aufus,  Brittaniam  pene  amilit.  Nam  duo 
fub  illo  nobiliffima  oppida  illic  capta  atque  everfa  funt. 
Nam  infurrexit  contra  Romanos  Bondvica,  illalam  fibi  a 
Romanis  injuriam  vindicatura,  colonias  ilias  Romanorum, 
Londinium,  Camalodunum,  et  municipium  Verulamiurn 
igne  delevit,  occilis  ultra  odtoginta  millibus  civium  Ro- 
manorum. Superata  ilia  tandem  a Suetonio,  qui  acer- 
rime  illaturn  Romanis  damnum  vindicavit,  occifo  fubdi- 
t-orum  ejus  anquali  numero. 

A.M,  MMMMLXXlII.  Brigantes  vicit  Cerealis.  JO 


20  A.  M.  MMMMLXXVI.  Ordovices  pledit  Frontinus. 

21  A.  M.  MMMMLXXX.  Magnum  cum  rege  Caledo- 
niorum  Galgaco  praelium  committit  Agricola,  eoque  de- 
vido,  totam  infulam  cum  clatfe  luftrari  jubet,  mariti- 
mamque  ipfius  oram  totus  obiens,  Orcades  fubmittit  im~ 
perio  Romano. 

22  A.  M.  MMMMCXX.  Ipfe  in  Brittaniam  t ran  fit  Ha- 
drianus  imperator,  immenfoque  muro  unam  infulae  par- 
tem ab  altera  fejungit. 

23  A.  M.  MMMMCXL.  Mifius  ab  Antonino  Pio  Urbicus 
vidoriis  inclarefcit. 

24  A.  M.  MMMMCL.  Nonnullas  quoque  a Brittanis  vic- 
torias reportat  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

25  A.  AI.  MMMMCLX.  Luce  Chriftianifmi,  regnante 
Lucio  rege,  colluftratur  Brittania  3 rege  Cruci  Chrifti  fe 
primum  fubmittente. 

2 6 A . M.  MMMMCLXX.  Provincia  Vefpafiana  ejiciun- 
tur  Romani.  Hoc  circiter  tempore,  ex  infulis  in  Britta- 
niam cum  Pidis  luis  advenifie  creditur  Reuda  rex. 

27  A.  M.  MMMMCCVII.  Deftrudum,  a Romanis  con- 
ditum,  murum  refiituit  tranfiens  in  Brittaniam  Severus 
imperator,  et  non  diu  pofl:  Eboraci,  manu  Dei,  moritur. 

28  A.  M.  MMMMCCXI.  Venalem  a Maeatis  pacem  ob- 
tinuit  Baflianus. 

29  A.  M.  MMMMCCXX.  Per  haec  tempora  intra  mcenia 
fe  continent  Romani  milites,  altaque  pace  tota  perfruitur 
infula. 

30  A,  M.  MMMMCCXC.  Caraufius,  fumpta  purpura, 
Brittanias  occupavitj  pofl:  X annos  per  Afclepiodorum 
Brittania  recepta. 

31  A,  M.  MMMMCCCIIII.  Perfecutio  crudelis  et  crebra 
flagrabat,  ut  intra  unum  menfem  XVII  millia  martyrum 
pro  Chrifto  pafla  inveniantur  j qua?  et  oceani  limbum 
tranfgrefia  Albanum,  Aaron,  et  Julium  Brittones,  cum 
aliis  pluribus  viris  et  fceminis,  felici  cruore  damnavit. 

32  A.  M.  MMMMCCCVI.  Conftantius,  XVI.  imperil 
anno  fumrnse  manfuetudinis  et  civilitatis  vir,  vido  Aledo, 
in  Brittania  diem  obiit  Eboraci. 
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A.  M.  MMMMCCCVII.  Conftantinus,  qui  Magnus  33 
poftea  dicittar,  Conftantii  ex  Brittanica  Helena  filius,  in 
Brittaniis  creatus  imperator,  cui  fe  fponte  tributariam 
offert  Hyberniam. 

A.  M.  MMMMCCCXX.  Dudu  regis  Fergulii  in  Brit-  34 
taniam  tranfeunt  Scotti,  ibique  fedem  figunt. 

A.  M.  MMMMCCCLXXXV.  Theodofius  Maximum  35 
tyrannum  III.  ab  Aquileia  lapide  interfecit.  Qui,  quo- 
niam  Brittaniam  omni  pene  armata  juventute  copiifque 
fpoliaveret  miUtaribus,  quae,  tyrannidis  ejus  veftigia  le* 
cutae  in  Gallias,  nunquam  ultra  domum  rediere,  videntes, 
tranfmarinac  gentes  feviffimae,  Scottorum  a circio,  Pido- 
rum  ab  aquilone,  deftitutam  milite  ac  defenfore  infulam, 
adveniunt,  et  vaftatam  direptamque  earn  multos  per  annott 
opprimunt. 

A.  M.  MMMMCCCXCVI.  Brittones  Scottorum  Pic-  36 
torumque  infeftationem  non  ferentes,  Komam  mittunt, 
et,  fui  fubjedione  promifla,  contra  hoftem  auxilia  flagi- 
tant,  quibus  Ilatim  mitra  legio  magnam  barbarorum  mul- 
titudinem  fternit,  cacteros  Brittanias  finibus  pellit,  ac,  do- 
mum  reverfura,  praecepit  fociis,  ad  arcendos  hoftes,  mu- 
rum  trans  infulam  inter  duo  aeftuaria  ftatuere.  Qui, 
abfque  artifice  magiftro  magis  cefpite  quam  lapide  fadus, 
nil  operantibus  profuit : nam  mox,  ut  difceflere  Romani, 
advedus  navibus  prior  hoftis,  quafi  maturam  fegetem, 
obvia  qureque  fibi  caedit,  calcat,  devorat. 

A.  M.  MMMMCCCC.  Iterum  petiti  auxilia  Romani  37 
advolant,  et  caefum  hoftem  trans  maria  fugant  conjundis 
fibi  Brittonibus,  murum  non  terra,  ut  ante  pulvereum, 
fed  faxo  folidum,  inter  civitates,  quae  ibidem  ob  metum 
hoftium  fuerunt  fadas,  a mari  ulque  ad  mare  collocant. 

Sed  et  in  littore  meridiano  maris,  quia  et  inde  hoftis  Sax- 
onicus  timebatur,  turres  per  intervalla  ad  profpedum 
maris  ftatuunt.  Id  Stilichontis  crat  opus,  ut  ex  his  Clau- 
diani  verfibus  conftat: 

“ Caledonio  velata  Brittania  monstro, 

Ferro  Picta  genas,  cujus  vestigia  verrit 
CsL-rulus.  oeeanique  ©stum  mentitur,  araictus: 
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Me  quoquc  a icinis  percuntcm  gentibus,  inquit, 

Munivit  Stilicho,  totam  cum  Scottus  Hybernam 
Movit,  ct  infesto  spumavit  remigc  Thetys. 
lllius  cfl’eet uni  cui  is,  ne  bella  timerem 
Scotica,  11c  Pictum  tremerem,  ne  littore  toto 
Prospicerem  dubiis  venturum  Saxona  vends. ' 

38  A.  M.  MMMMCCCCXI.  Occupata  a Gothis  eft 
Roma,  fedes  quarts  et  maxumse  nionarchiarum,  de  qui- 
bus  Daniel  fuerat  vaticinatus,  anno  milefimo  contefimo 
fexagefimo  quarto  fuae  conditionis.  Ex  quo  autem  tem- 
pore Romani  in  Brittania  regnare  celTarunt,  poll  an  nos 
ferine  CCCCLXV.  ex  quo  C.  Julius  Caclar  eandem  in- 
ful am  adiit. 

39  A.  M.  MMMMCCCCXLVI.  Recedente  a Brittaniis 
legione  Romana,  cognita  Scotti  et  Pidi  reditus  denega- 
tiohe,  redeunt  ipfi,  et  totam  ab  aquilone  infulam  pro  in- 
digenis  muro  tenus  capefcunt,  nec  mora,  ca:fis,  captis, 
fugatifque  cuftodibus  muri  et  ipfo  interrupto,  etiam  intra 
ilium  crudelis  prasdo  gratfatur.  Mittitur  epiitola  lachry- 
mis  tcrumnifque  referta  ad  Roman®  poteftatis  virum 
FI.  iEtium,  ter  confulem,  ticefimo  tertio  Theodoiii  prit*- 
cipis  anno  petens  auxilium,  nec  impetrat. 


CAPUT  II. 


I.  T ERITATEM,  quoad  fieri  licuit,  fedatus  fui,  fi  quid 
occurrat  forte,  illi  non  exade  congruum,  illud  michi  ne  im- 
putetur  vitiove  vertntur  rogo.  Me  enim  ad  regulas  lcgefque 
hittorisc  follicite  componens,  ea  bona  fide  collegi  aliorum 
verba  et  relationes,  qux  fincera  maxurae  deprehendi  et  fide 
digniflima.  Ad  caetera  prater  elenchum  imperatorum  lega- 
torumque  Romanorum,  qui  huic  infulte  cum  imperio  prasfue- 
runt,  amplius  quidquatn  expedare  nolit  ledor,  quocumque 
meum  opus  finram. 
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II.  Jgitur,  primus  omnium  Romanorum  dilator  Julius 
cum  exercitu,  principatu  Callibellino,  Brittaniam  ingreffus, 
quamquam  profpera  pugna  terruerit  incolas,  ut  Tacitus  re- 
fert,  ac  littorc  potitus  fit,  potefi;  videri  oftendiffe  polteris, 
non  tradidiffie. 

III.  Mox  bella  ei villa,  et  in  rempublicam  verfa  principum 
arms,  ac  longa  oblivio  Brittaniae  etiam  in  pace.  Confilium 
id  Augufrus  vocabat,  Tiberius  pneceptum.  Agitaffie  Cali- 
gulam  de  intranda  Biittania  Tatis  conftat,  ni  velox  ingenio, 
mobi.lifque  pocnitentia,  et  ingentes  adverfus  Germaniam  co- 
natus  fr uftra  fuiifent. 

IV.  Claudius  vero  Brittanire  intulit  bellum,  quam  nullus 
Romanorum  poft  Julium  Ctefarem  uttigerat,  tranfve&is  le- 
gionibus  auxiliifque,  fine  ullo  prmlio  ac  ianguine,  intra  pau- 
ciffimos  dies  partem  infulte  in  ditionem  recepit.  Delude 
rnilit  Vefpafianum,  adhuc  in  privata  vita,  qui  tricies  ct  bis 
cum  lioilc  confiixit,  duas  validifiimas  gentes  cum  regibus 
corum,  XX.  oppida  et  infulam  Vectem,  Brittania;  proximam, 
ifoperio  Romano  adjecit.  Reliquas  devicit  per  Cnaeum  Sen- 
iium  et  Aulum  Plautium,  illuftres  ct  nobiles  viros,  et  tri- 
umphum  celebrem  egit. 

Y.  Subinde  Ofiorius  Scapula,  vir  bello  egregius,  qui  in 
t’ormam  provincial  proximam  partem  Brittania;  redegit.  Ad- 
dita  infuper  veteranomm  colonla  Camalodunum.  Quacdam 
civitates.  Cogiduno  regi  donatae ; is  ad  Trajani  ufquc  princi- 
patum  fideliffimus  manfit,  ut  Tacitus  feribit. 

YT.  Mox  Avitus  Didius  Gallus  parta  a prioribus  continuit, 
paucis  admodum  cafiellis  in  ulteriora  permotis,  per  qua;  fama 
aucli  officii  quasreretur. 

Yil.  Didium  Yerannius  cxcepit,  ifque  intra  annum  ex* 
iHndtus  eft. 

VI I r.  Suetonius  hinc  Paulinus  biennio  profiperas  res  habuit, 
1’ubactis  nationibus,  firmatifque  prasfidiis,  quorum  fidueia 
Monam  infulam,  ut  vires  rebellibus  minifirantem,  aggreffius 
'Perga  occafioni  patefecit.  Namque  legati  abfentia  remote 
vnetu  Brittones  acceudere,  atque  Bonduica,  generis  regii  ftr- 
tnina,  duce,  fumpfere  univerfi  bellum  ; ac  fparfos  per  caftella 
milites  confedtati,  expugnatis  prxfidiis,  ipfiim  coloniam  in- 
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vafere,  ut  fedem  fervitutis,  nec  ullum  in  barbaris  faevitiae 
genus  omifit  ira  et  vidtoria.  Quod,  nifi  Paulinus,  eo  cognito 
provincial  motu  profpere  fubvenififet,  amiffa  Brittania  foret, 
quam  unius  proelii  fortuna  veteri  p3tientiae  reflituit  j tenen- 
tibus  arma  plerifque,  quos  confcientia  defedlionis,  et  pro** 
prius  ex  legato  timor,  agitabat 

IX.  Hie  cum  egregius  caetera,  arrogantes  in  deditos  et  ut 
fuse  quoque  injuriae  ultor,  durius  confuleret ; iniilus  Petro- 
nius  Turpilianus  tanquam  exorabilior  et  delidlis  hoflium 
novus,  eoque  poenitentiae  mitior  : compofitis  prioribus,  nichil 
ultra  aufus,  Trebellio  Maximo  provinciam  tradidit. 

X.  Trebellius  fegnior  et  nullis  caflrorum  experimentis,  co- 
mitate quadam  curandi,  provinciam  tenuit.  Didicerejam 
barbari  quoque  Brittones  ignofeere  vitiis  blandientibus ; et 
interventus  civilium  armorum,  praebuit  juftam  fegnitise  ex- 
cufationem.  Sed  difeordia  laboratum,  cum  afiuetus  expedi- 
tionibus  miles  otio  lafciviret.  Trebellius  fuga  ac  latebris  vi- 
t-ata  exercitus  ira,  indecorus  atque  humilis,  praecario  mox 
praefuit,  ac  velut  padti,  exercitus  licentiam,  dux  falutem. 
Haec  feditio  fine  fanguine  fiertit. 

XI.  Nec  Vedlius  Bolanus  manentibus  adhuc  civilibus  bellis, 
agitavit  Brittaniam  di feiplina.  Eadem  inertia  erga  holies, 
iimilis  petulantia  caflrorum : nifi  quod  innocens  Bolanus  et 
nullis  delidtis  invifus  charitatem  paraverat  loco  authoritatis. 

XII.  Sed  ubi,  cum  caetero  orbe,  Vefpafianus  et  Brittaniam 
recuperavit,  magni  duces,  egregii  exercitus,  minuta  hoftium 
fpes : et  terrorem  flatim  intulit  Petilius  Cerealis,  Brigantum 
civitatem,  quas  numerofiffima  provincias  totius  perhibetur, 
aggrefTus,  Multa  proelia  et  aliquando  non  incruenta  : mag- 
namque  Brigantum  partem  aut  vidtoria  amplexus,  aut  bello. 

XIII.  Sed  cum  Cerealis  quidem  alterius  fuccefioris  curam 
famamque  obruiflet,  fuflinuit  quoque  molem  Julius  Fronti- 
nus,  vir  magnus  quantum  licebat ; validamque  et  pugnacem 
Silurum  gentem  armis  fubegit,  fuper  virtutem  hoflium  loco- 
rum  quoque  difficultatcs  eludtatus. 

XIV.  Succefiit  huic  Agricola,  qui  non  folum  acquifitam 
provinciae  pacem  confiituit,  fed  etiam  annos  feptem  plus  mi- 
nus continnis  Caledcnios,  cum  bellicofifiimo  rege  ipforum 


Galgaco,  debdlavit.  Quo  fadto  Romanorum  dkioni  gentes 
non  antea  cognitas  adjnnxit. 

XV.  Majorem  vero  Agricolae  gloriam  invidens  Domitianus, 
domum  eum  revocavit,  legatumque  fuum  Lucullum  in  Brit- 
tanias  mi  fit,  quod  lanceas  novae  formae  appellari  Lucculeas 
pafius  efiet. 

XVI.  Succeflor  ejus  Trebellius  erat,  fub  quo  duae  provin- 
cine,  Vefpafiana  fcilicet  et  Mareta,  fra&ae  funt.  Romani  fe 
ipfos  autem  luxuriae  dederunt. 

XVII.  Circa  idem  tempus  infulam  hancce  vifitans  Hadri- 
anus  imperator  miiram,  opus  fane  mirandum  et  maxume  me- 
morabile,  erexit,  Juliumque  Sever um  legatum  in  Brittaniis 
reliquit. 

XVIII.  Poftea  nichil  unquam  notatu  dignum  audivimus 
eflfe  perpetratum,  donee  Antoninus  Pius  per  legatos  fuos  plu- 
rima  bella  gefiit,  nam  et  Brittones,  per  Lollium  Urbicum 
propractorem  et  Saturninum  praeteftum  clafiis,  vicit,  alio 
muro,  lubmotis  barbaris,  dudlo.  Provinciam  poftea  Valentiae 
nomine  notam  revocavit. 

XIX.  Pio  mortuo,  varias  de  Brittonibus  Germanifque  vic- 
torias reportavit  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

XX.  Mortuo  autem  Antoni  no,  cum  ea  quae  Romanis  ade- 
merant  latis  non  haberent,  magnam  a legato  Marcello  pafft 
funt  cladem. 

XXI.  Hie  Pertinacem  habuit  fuccefiforem,  qui  fortem  quo- 
que  fe  gefiit  ducem. 

XXII.  Hunc  excepit  Clodius  Albinus,  qui  de  feeptro  et 
purpura  cum  Severo  contendit. 

XX II I.  Poll  hos  primus  erat  Virius  Lupus,  qui  legati  no- 
mine gaudebat.  Non  huic  multa  praeclara  gefta  adferibun- 
tnr,  quippe  cujus  gloriam  intercepit  invidtiflimus  Severus, 
qui,  fugatis  celeriter  hoftibus,  murum  Hadrianum,  nunc 
ruinofum,  ad  fumtnam  ejus  perfedtionem  reparavit ; et,  li 
vixerat,  propofuerat  exftirpare  barbaros,  quibus  erat  infefius, 
cum  eorum  nomine,  ex  hacce  infula.  Sed  obiit,  manu  Dei, 
apud  Brigantes  in  municipio  Eboraco. 

XXIV.  Ejulque  in  locum  fubiit  Alexander,  qui  orientis 
quafdarh  victorias  reportavit,  in  Edifia  (Sicilia)  mortuus. 
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XXV.  Succeilores  habuit  legates  Lualianum,  X/ . Furium, 

N.  Philippum qoi  ii 

defenfionem  teauinorum  ab  ipfis  obfervatam  exctperiinu.-, 
nil  fer(*  egerunt. 

XXVI.  Port . . , 

Di'-runt  rcTicua. 
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The  following  Treatise,  republifhed  at 
the  Requeft  of  Friends  who  conceive  it  a Refutation  of 
Atheifm  and  Deifm,  contained  this 


PREFACE. 


“ Reflections  on  the  cafe  cited  from  Chefelden*  s Anatomy 
occafoned  the  writing  this  Trad.  The  Bifliop  of  London* s 
Charge , on  the  fubjeCl  of  Atheifm , contributed  to  forward 
the  [ mblicatlon . 

“ Dr.  Delany,  Mr.  Ray , David  Hartley , Bifliofi  Horne , 
Dr.  Brief  ley , and  perhaps  others , have  contended  for  the 
Neccjflty  of  a Revelation  at  the  Creation  : But  no  author , 
which  the  writer  of  this  can  find , has  proved  Atheism  and 
Deism  unfounded,  from  the  Impoffibility  of  Alan's  Exf~ 
encc , without  fuch  a Revelation. 

“ T Dcmonflratlon , on  this  ground , of  the  Exlflcnce  of  an 
unoriginated,  self-existent,  and  eternal 
Being  zb  attempted 


Of  this  Treatife  a few  only  were  printed  in  179610 
give  away. — A celebrated  writer  adopted  its  contents  in  a 
Pamphlet,  which  he  publifhed  about  two  years  after. 
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JN  OTHING  hath  fo  much  agitated  the  mine} 
of  man,  as  the  Proofs  of  the  Exiftence  of  a Divine  Being,  and 
the  Do&rines  of  a Revelation.  In  this  age,  when  it  is  the 
fafhion  to  deny  all  connexion  between  man  and  his  Maker ; 
and  when  the  exiftence  of  a Creator  is  boldly  denied,  or 
ftlently  disbelieved,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  fellow-creatures  to  the  difeufiion  of  thefe  fubje&s. 

Unufed  to  theological  difputes,  connected  with  no  party 
from  intereft  or  prejudice,  and  loving  all  men  alike,  of  what- 
soever denomination  or  opinion,  I hope  the  following  obfer 
rations  may  claim  their  attention. 

There  appears  to  me  no  proof  for  Revelation  fb  much 
wanted,  as  one  which  lhould  lhew  the  nccejjity  thereof  from  the 
Creation : For,  if  there  were  no  neceflity  then,  a necelftty  fincc 
may  not  appear  to  many  fo  clear,  as  if  it  could  be  proved 
from  the  firft  exiftence  of  man.  The  difputes  of  Atheifm 
and  Deifm  againft  Chriftianity  feem  to  be  founded  on  a pre- 
fumption  that  no  fuch  proof  can  be  given ; and  that  the 
Scriptures  are  an  impofture,  begun  and  continued  by  artful 
men.  Hence  it  may  be  deemed,  by  feme,  unfair  to  argue 
againft  Atheifm  or  Deifm  from  the  Scriptures ; and,  there- 
fore, I (hall  take  fome  other  ground,  and  argue  from  man  as 
he  is. 

I ftiall  attempt  to  lhew,  that  the firf.  man,  from  his  nature,  ■ 
•was  without  the  experience  derived  from  his  fenfations,  and  had 
immediate  Revelation  given  him.  And,  in  order  to  do  this,  I 
will  introduce  a cafe,  from  Chefelden’s  Anatomy,  of  a man 
horn  blind. 
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CASE. 

° An  Account  of  Obfervations  made  by  a Young  Gentleman,  who 
•was  bom  blind,  or  lojl  bis  fight  Jo  early  that  be  bad  no  remem- 
brance of  ever  having  feen,  and  was  couched  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen  years  of  age. 

“ Though  we  fay  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  blind,  as 
we  do  of  all  people  who  have  ripe  catara&s ; yet  they  are 
never  fo  blind  from  that  caufe,  but  that  they  can  difeern  day 
from  night 5 and  for  the  moft  part,  in  a ftrong  light,  diftin- 
guith  black,  white,  and  fcarlet  ; but  they  cannot  perceive 
the  fhape  of  any  thing;  for  the  light,  by  which  t he fe  per- 
ceptions are  made,  being  let  in  obliquely  through  the  aqueous 
humour,  or  the  anterior  furfaceof  the  chryftalline,  by  which 
the  rays  cannot  be  brought  into  a focus  upon  the  retina,  they 
can  difeern  in  no  other  manner  than  a found  eye  can  through 
a glafs  of  broken  jelly,  where  a great  variety  of  furfaces  fo 
differently  reflect  the  light,  that  the  feveral  diftindt  pencils 
of  rays  cannot  be  colle6ted  by  the  eye  into  their  proper  foci ; 
wherefore  the  fhape  of  an  objedt  in  fuch  a cafe  cannot  be  at 
all  difeerned,  though  the  colour  may.  And  thus  it  was  with 
this  young  Gentleman,  who,  though  he  knew  thefe  colours 
afunder,  in  a good  light,  yet,  when  he  faw  them  after  he 
was  couched,  the  faint  ideas  he  had  of  them  before  were  not 
fufficient  to  know  them  by  afterwards;  and  therefore  he  did 
not  think  them  the  fame  which  he  had  before  known  bv 
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thofe  names.  Now  fcarlet  he  thought  the  moft  beautiful  of 
all  colours;  and  of  others,  the  moft  gay  were  the  moft  plea- 
fing;  whereas  the  firft  time  he  faw  black,  it  gave  him  great 
uneafinefs;  yet,  after  a little  time,  he  was  reconciled  to  it; 
but  fome  months  after,  feeing  a negro  woman,  he  was  ftruck 
with  great  horror  at  the  fight. 

When  he  firft  faw,  he  was  fo  far  from  making  any  judg- 
ment about  diftances,  that  he  thought  all  objedts  whatever 
touched  his  eyes  (as  he  exprefied  it)  as  what  he  felt  did  his 
(kin;  and  thought  no  objeds  fo  agreeable  as  thofe  which 
were  fmooth  and  regular ; though  he  could  form  no  judg- 
ment of  their  fhape,  or  guefs  what  it  was  in  any  objeft  that 
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was  pleating  to  him.  He  knew  not  the  fliape  of  any  thing, 
nor  any  one  thing  from  another,  however  different  in  lhapc 
or  magnitude;  but,  upon  being  told  what  things  were,  whofc 
form  he  before  knew  from  feeling,  he  would  carefully  ob- 
ferve,  that  he  might  know  them  again  ; but  having  too  many 
obje6ts  to  learn  at  once,  he  forgot  many  of  them ; and  (as  he 
faid)  at  firft  he  learned  to  know,  and  again  forgot  a thou- 
fand  things  ip  a day.  One  particular  only,  though  it  may 
appear  trifling,  I will  relate  : Having  forgot  which  was  the 
cat,  and  which  the  dog,  he  was  afbamed  to  afk ; bi?t  catch- 
ing the  cat,  which  he  knew  by  feeling,  he  was  oblerved  to 
look  at  her  fledfaftly,  and  then  letting  her  down,  faid  topufs, 
“ I fhall  know  you  another  time.” — He  was  very  much  fur- 
priled,  that  thofe  things  which  he  liked  belt  did  not  appear 
the  moft  agreeable  to  his  eyes,  expe&ing  that  thofe  perfons 
would  appear  moft  beautiful  that  he  loved  moft,  and  fuch 
things  to  be  moft  agreeable  to  his  fight  that  were  l'o  to  his 
tafte.  We  thought  he  foon  knew  what  pidlures  reprefen  ted, 
which  were  tire  wed  to  him ; but  we  found  afterwards  we 
were  miftaken  ; for,  about  two  months  after  he  was  couched, 
lie  difcoyered  at  once  they  reprefented  folid  bodies,  when  to 
that  time  he  confidered  them  only  as  party-coloured  planes, 
or  furfaces  diverfified  with  variety  of  paint;  but  even  then 
he  was  no  lefs  furprized,  expecting  the  pidtures  would  feel 
like  the  things  they  reprefented;  and  was  amazed  when  he 
found  thofe  parts,  which  by  their  light  and  lliadow  now  ap- 
peared round  and  uneven,  felt  only  flat  like  the  reft;  and 
alked  which  was  the  lying  fenfe,  feeing  or  feeling. 

<f  Being  ftiewn  his  father’s  pidture  in  a locket  at  his  mo- 
ther’s watch,  and  told  what  it  was,  he  acknowledged  a like- 
nefs,  but  was  vaftly  furprifed  ; afking  how  it  could  be,  that 
a lage  face  could  be  exprefted  in  fo  little  room ; faying,  it 
fhould  have  feemed  as  impoflible  to  him,  as  to  have  put  a 
bufhel  of  any  thing  into  a pint. 

“ At  firfl:  he  could  bear  but  very  little  light,  and  the  things 
he  faw  he  thought  extremely  large;  but  upon  feeing  things 
larger,  thofe  firfl:  feen  he  conceived  lefs,  never  being  able  to 
imagine  any  lines  beyond  the  lines  he  faw.  The  room  lie  was 
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in,  he  faid,  he  knew  to  be  but  part  of  the  houfe;  yet  he 
could  not  conceive,  that  the  whole  houfe  could  look  bigger. 
Before  he  was  couched,  heexpefited  little  advantage  from  fee- 
ing worth  undergoing  an  operation  for,  except  reading  and 
writing ; for  he  faid,  he  could  have  no  more  pleafure  in  walk- 
ing abroad  than  he  had  in  the  garden,  which  he  could  do 
fafely  and  readily.  And  even  blindnef^  he  obferved,  had 
this  advantage,  that  he  could  go  any  where  in  the  dark,  much 
better  than  thofe  who  could  fee;  and  after  he  had  feen,  he 
did  not  foon  lofe  this  quality,  nor  defire  a light  to  go  about 
the  houfe  in  the  night.  He  faid,  every  new  objedt  was  a new 
delight ; and  the  pleafure  was  fo  great,  that  he  wanted  words  . 
to  exprefs  it : But  his  gratitude  to  his  operator  he  could  not 
conceal,  never  feeing  him  for  fome  time  without  tears  in  his 
eyes  and  other  marks  of  affection  : And  if  he  did  not  happen 
to  come  at  any  time  when  he  was  expedted,  he  would  be  fo 
grieved,  that  he  could  not  forbear  crying  at  his  dilappoint- 
ment.  A year  after  firft  feeing,  being  arrived  upon  Epfom 
Downs,  and  obferving  a large  profpedt,  he  was  exceedingly 
delighted  with  it,  and  called  it  a new  kind  of  feeing.  And 
now,  being  lately  couched  of  his  other  eye,  he  fays,  that  ob- 
jjedts  appeared  at  firft  large  to  this  eye ; but  not  fo  large  as 
they  did  at  firft  to  the  other  : And  looking  upon  the  fame 
object  with  both  eyes,  he  thought  it  looked  about  twice  as 
large  as  with  the  firft  couched  eye  only  ; but  not  double,  that 
we  can  any  ways  difeover. 

■■  I have  couched  federal  others  who  were  born  blind,  whofe 
obfervatiom  were  af  the  fame  kind ; but  they  being  younger, 
none  of  them  gave  fo  full  an  account  as  this  gentleman." 

Secondly,  I fhall  feleft  a cafe  of  a man  born  deaf,  from  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  from  Mr.  M.  Martin. 

CASE. 

“ Daniel  Frafer,  a native  of  Straharig,  fome  fix  miles  from 
Invernefs,  continued  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth  till  the 
17th  year  of  his  age.  The  Countefs  of  Crawford  kept  him 
in  her  family,  for  the  fpace  of  8 or  9 years.  After  17  years, 
he  was  taken  ill  of  a violent  fever ; but  being  let  blood,  the 
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fever  abated,  and  had  not  its  natural  courfe.  About  5 or  6 

months  after,  he  contracted  a fever  again,  and  had  no  blood 

drawn  from  him;  and  this  went  on  with  its  natural  courfe. 

Some  weeks  after  his  recovery,  he  perceived,  a motion  in  his 

brain,  which  was  very  uneafy  to  him ; and  afterwards  he  began 

to  hear,  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  underdand  fpeech.  This 

naturally  difpofed  him  to  imitate  others  and  attempt  to  fpeak  : 

The  fervants  were  much  amazed  to  hear  him:  He  was  not 

underdood  didinCtly  for  the  fpace  of  fome  weeks:  He  is  now 

underdood  tolerablv  well,  &c. 

✓ 

Thirdly,  I fhall  bring  a cafe  of  another  man  lorn  deaf,  from 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  reported 
in  i;03, 

CASE. 

**  Mr.  Filibien,  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  informed 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  a fingular  event  which  happened 
at'Chartres.  A young  man,  23  or  24  years  old,  fon  of  a me- 
chanic, deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth,  began  at  once  to 
fpeak,  to  the  great  adonifliment  of  the  whole  city.  He  faid, 
that  3 or  4 months  before,  he  had  heard  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and  had  been  extremely  furprized  at  this  new  and  unknown 
fenfation;  that  afterwards  there  had  idued  from  his  left  ear 
a kind  of  water;  and  that  he  then  heard  perfectly  with  both 
ears:  That  he  had  been  3 or  4 months  lidening,  without 
faying  any  thing ; but  accuftoming  himfelf  to  repeat  inwardly 
the  words  which  he  heard,  and  in  perfecting  himfelf  in  the 
pronunciation,  and  in  the  ideas  attached  to  words : That  at 
lad  he  found  himfelf  in  a date  to  break  filence ; and  that  he 
fpoke  as  yet  but  imperfectly.  On  this,  feveral  able  Divines 
queftioned  him  of  his  pad  date  ; and  their  principal  quedions 
were  concerning  God,  the  foul,  and  moral  good  and  evil.  It 
did  not  appear  that  he  had  carried  his  thoughts  fo  far. 
Though  born  of  catholic  parents,  and  going  regularly  to 
mafs ; though  indruCted  in  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  and 
throwing  himfelf  on  his  knees,  as  in  the  attitude  of  a man 
praying ; he  had  never  attached  to  thefc  aClions  any  inten- 
tion ; nor  had  he  comprehended  what  others  meant  by  them. 
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He  knew  not  very  dillin&ly  what  death  was,  and  never 
thought  of  it.  He  had  led  a life  purely  animal,  ever  occupied 
with  fenfible  and  prefent  obje&s,  and  with  the  few  ideas  he 
received  from  fight.  He  did  not  even  draw  from  the  compa- 
rifon  of  thefe  ideas  all  the  confequences  which  he  might  have 
drawn  from  them  ; not  that  he  was  naturally  deficient  in  un- 
derftanding  j but  the  underftanding  of  man,  deprived  of  com- 
munication with  others,  is  fo  little  exercifed  and  cultivated, 
that  he  thinks  no  more  than  he  is  indifpenfibly  compelled  to 
do  by  exifting  objedts.  The  greatet!  fund  of  the  ideas  of  men 
is  in  their  reciprocal  communication.” 

It  will  be  necelfary  to  obferve,  that  the  two  laft  cafes  are 
not  fo  diftindtly  traced  and  reported  from  the  beginning,  as 
Mr.  Chefelden’s;  and,  therefore,  fome  further  opinion  on 
hearing  may  be  necelfary  to  elucidate  this  fubjedt. 

“ Previous  to  experience,  we  could  not  refer  found  to  any 
external  caufe  5 far  lefs  could  we  difeern,  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  any  objedt  above  us,  or  below  us,  on  our  right 
hand,  or  on  our  left.  It  appears  to  us  felf-evident,  that  if 
a man  born  deaf  were  fuddenly  made  to  hear,  he  would  cori- 
fider  his  firft  fenfation  of  found  as  originating  wholly  withirt 
himfelf.”  And,  as  loud  founds,  to  thofe  who  have  loll  their 
hearing  and  again  recovered  it,  caufe  very  uneafy  fenfations 
to  the  brain ; fo  found  in  general,  to  fuch  as  never  heard, 
muft,  on  their  firft  receiving  it,  caufe  like  uneafy  fenfations  ; 
and  the  uneafinefs  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  loudnefs  of  the 
founds.  The  length  of  time  which  man  may  conceive  found 
to  originate  within  himfelf  we  cannot  determine ; for  we 
have  no  fuch  time  given,  nor  any  obfervations  on  man’s  ftate 
fpr  this  time,  in  either  cafe.  Experience,  however,  would 
teach  man,  that  the  ear  is  the  organ,  and  the  fonorous  body 
its  caufe ; and  he  would  in  time  learn  to  begin  to  hear.” 

Hence  we  are  indebted  to  experience  for  our  perception  in 
hearing  j and  where  found  is  fuch  as  we  have  not  before 
heard,  further  experience  will  fometimes  be  neceflary  to  at- 
tain diftindf  perception. — Dr.  Sparman  relates,  “ That  when 
he  firft  heard  the  roaring  of  a lion,  he  did  not  know  on  what 
fide  to  apprehend  danger,  as  the  found  feemed  to  proceed 
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frond  the  ground,  and  to  enclofe  a circle,  of  which  he  and 
his  companions  were  the  centre.” 

The  fenfe  of  feeling  too  might  be  traced,  and  conclufions 
drawn  therefrom,  to  fhew  the  original  ignorance  of  man  from 
nature  j and,  that  intelligence  is  now  gotten  only  from  expe- 
rience. But  if  each  of  thefe  fenfes  fhew  the  original  igno- 
rance of  man  3 if  every  idea  which  arifes  in  the  mind  may  be 
traced  to  the  impreffion  of  fenfible  objects  3 if  a dock  of  ideas 
varioully  allociated  are  necelfary  to  be  acquired  3 and  if  long 
experience  and  much  time  are  neceiTary  to  produce  memory, 
judgment,  &c.  as  is  proved  by  thefe  cafes — then  the  firft  man, 
at  the  creation,  muft  have  been  in  a Bate  fimilar  to  that  of  a 
child,  knowing  neither  how  to  fatisfy  his  hunger  or  allay  his 
third;  3 difeovering  not  the  innumerable  dangers  which  fur- 
rounded  him  for  want  of  judgment,  abilities  to  move,  &c. 
and  having  no  pofibility  of  exiftence  beyond  a very  fhort  time, 
without  the  immediate  protection  and  care  of  a Firf  Caufe  $ 
or  without  a Revelation  of  all  things  necefiary  for  the  pre- 
fent  and  to  come  from  fuch  Caufe. 

We  have  now  fhewn  what  man  muft  have  been  originally 
from  nature  3 fo  as  to  leave  no  reafonable  doubt  of  his  date : 
But  as  many  men  have  denied  a Firf  Caufe  3 fome  affirming, 
that  man  has  exilled  from  eternity,  a derived  and  dependent 
being  3 others  afferting,  that  man  is  an  unoriginated  being ; 
and  each  maintaining  matter  to  be  intelligent,  eternal,  and 
of  neceffary  exiftence  3 we  may  fhew  very  briefly  and  eafily, 
from  the  cafes  before  given,  that  thefe  doCtrines  are  all  un- 
founded. 

All,  then,  who  affirm,  that  man  hath  exifted  from  eternity, 
independent  of  a Firf  Caufe,  either  as  a derived  or  an  unori - 
gbiated  being,  may  be  thus  thortly  anfwered  from  thefe  cafes  : 
— That  his  impojftbility  of  exifence  originally  and  from  nature 
only  will  extend  to  time  indefinite  or  eternity : For  nature 
having  been  always,  or  from  eternity,  the  fame  3 the  impofi- 
bility  muft  ever,  or  from  eternity,  have  exifted.  It  appears 
therefore  evident,  that  man  was  a caufed  or  contingent , and 
not  an  independent  or  unoriginated  being. 
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But  it  hath  been  urged,  againft  the  principles  on  which 
the  foregoing  reafoning  is  founded,  “ That  the  eyes  of  fuch 
adults  as  have  attained  their  light  by  couching,  may  have 
been  difeafed  or  weakened  from  long  difufe and  that,  from 
inftindt,  man  might  have  originally  exilted  from  the  energies 
of  nature  only,  without  the  neceflity  of  immediate  intelli- 
gence from  any  Superior  Caufe. 

To  vindicate  our  principles — to  prove,  that  both  infants 
and  adults  proclaim  nature  to  be  uniform — and  that  from  na- 
ture alone,  without  intelligence,  man  could  not  poffibly  have 
had  continued  exiflence,  the  following  particulars  are  an- 
nexed. 


Of  ibe  Organ  <?/*Sight  in  Infants. 

c . ' 

From  the  ingenious  and  fatisfadtory  experiments  on  the 
eyes,  performed  by  Mr.  Petit,  and  recorded  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1727,  it  is  found,  “ That  in- 
fants are  unable  to  perceive  objedts  for  fome  time  after  their 
birth;  that  the  inability  arifes  from  the  wrinkles,  from  the 
too  great  thicknefis,  and  from  the  flatnefs,  of  the  cornea ; 
which  proceed  from  compreflion  in  the  womb,  and  the  too 
fmall  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humour.”  Thefe  wrinkles  oc- 
calion  an  irregular  refradtion  of  light ; “ and  the  cornea  has 
not  fufficient  convexity  to  bring  the  pencil  of  the  rays  of  light 
to  a focus  foon  enough.”  Thefe  defedts  are  partly  removed 
by  the  increafe  of  the  aqueous  humour,  which  fills  the  eyes 
of  infants,  fometimes  in  one  month,  but  generally  not  in  lei's 
than  five  or  fix  weeks,  from  their  birth. 

Of  the  Organ  o/Hearing. 

The  mem.br ana  tympani  in  infants  is  covered  externally 
by  a thick  mucilaginous  web.”  “ All  the  periofteum  of  the 
internal  ear,  cfpecially  that  of  the  oflicula  and  tympanum,  is, 
in  infants,  no  more  than  a mucilage  ; and  in  them  likewife 
the  membrana  tympani  is  thick,  opake,  and  covered  with  a 
white  slimy  matter.”  This  matter  “ dries  fome  time 
after  birth,  and  is  feparated  into  fmall  parts,  which  come  out 
with  the  was  in  the  ear.”  But  before  this  white  mucilagU 
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nous  fubftance  is  dried  and  difcharged,  hearing  cannot  com- 
mence : And  before  the  membrana  tympani,  or  drum,  is  pro- 
perly braced,  which  time  and  care  only  can  effedt,  perfedt 
hearing  cannot  take  place. 

Of  tie  Organ  ^Smelling. 

Similar  obfervations  apply  to  the  organ  of  fmelling.  This 
organ  being,  as  well  as  the  eyes,  comprefled  in  the  womb,  its 
pituitary  membrane  muft  be  thick  and  wrinkled ; and  the 
nerves  of  this  membrane  will  confequently  not  have  the  ne- 
ceflary  tention  for  conveying  fenfations  to  the  mind.  Could 
we  for  a moment  fuppofe,  that  children  are  born  with  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling,  it  muft  notwithftanding  be  allowed,  that 
from  this  fenfe  would  arife  pleating  or  unpleafing  fenfations  j 
and  that  thefe  would  appear  in  the  face,  the  index  to  the 
mind : But  the  child  fmiles  not,  nor  {beds  tears  for  fome 
time,  indicates  no  perception,  and  exerts  no  animal  motion, 
through  the  impulfe  of  any  perception,  during  this  time. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  as  nature  has  given  nothing  in 
vain,  that  children  have  not  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  prior  to 
experience  •,  and  that  fome  original  incapacity  obtains  in  the 
organ  of  this  fenfe,  as  well  as  in  the  organs  of  feeing  and 
hearing. 

Of  the  Sense  ^Feeling. 

To  the  fenfe  of  touch  the  fame  reafoning  will  apply ; but 
this  fenfe  has  been  proved,  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Inquiry  on  the 
Mind,  to  be  attainable  only  from  experience. 

Of  tie  Taste. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Pofthumous  Works  lately  pub- 
lifhed,  fays,  “ Before  we  can  feel  the  fenfation,  the  lolid  and 
refitting  fubftance  which  excites  it  mutt  be  pretted  againft  the 
organs  of  tafte,  and  muft  confequently  be  perceived  by  them. 
Antecedently  to  obfervation  and  experience,  therefore,  the 
fenfe  of  tatting  can  never  be  faid  inftindtively  to  fuggeft  any 
conception  of  that  lubftance. 

It  hath  been  obferved  of  an  infant,  that  he  requires  every 
kind  of  fuccour  and  afliftance  : He  cannot  move,  fupport  his 
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body,  ftretch  out  his  arms,  or  lay  hold  of  any  thing  with  his 
hands.  If  abandoned,  he  would  remain  on  his  back  or  his 
breaft,  without  being  able  to  turn  ; and  if  left  without  nou- 
rifhment,  his  fpirits  and  ftrength  would  gradually  be  ex- 
liaufted  ; and  the  duration  of  his  exiftence  could  only  be  a 
few  days. 

The  organs  of  fenfe  are  777 ftrumeiits,  which  for  a time  are 
imperfeCt;  and,  confequently,  which  the  infant  cannot  em- 
ploy; but,  from  nourifhment,  attention,  and  care,  thefe  are 
braced  or  extended ; acquire  elafticity,  firmnefs,  and  poll Ih ; 
and  the  child,  as  his  abilities  increafe,  gradually  learns,  or  is 
taught  their  ufe.  The  fenfations  too,  for  a time,  are  illufory, 
uncertain,  and  want  rectifying  every  moment : But,  to  rec- 
tify thefe,  it  is  necelfary  to  teach  children  : The  infant  dif- 
covers  not  the  breaft,  but  muft  be  placed  to  it : his  fight, 
hearing,  feeling,  fmelling,  and  tafting,  for  many  years,  pre- 
ferve  him  not : He  has,  therefore,  neither  of  thefe  beftowed 
upon  him  for  present,  but  for  learning  what  is  necelfary  to 
future  prefers ation.  We  find  adults  alfo,  deprived  of  any 
fenfe;  with  no  more  inftinCt : Every  thing  muft  be  taught, 
or  learnt  by  them;  and  their  fenfes,  prior  to  experience , are 
not  accommodated  to  their  present  wants,  but  for  learning 
what  may  be  requifite  to  their  future  neccjfities. 

With  our  utmoft  experience,  we  often  form  notions  of  things 
unknown,  very  unlike  the  things  themfelves : But,  prior  to 
experience,  adults  have  no  notion  of  fenfation.  A lad,  on  firlt 
receiving  light  after  couching,  exclaimed,  that  feme  one  had 
ltruck  him  on  the  face.  Being  excluded  from  light,  he  had 
no  notion  of  it.  He  had  no  ideas,  but  from  hearing,  feeling, 
fmelling,  and  tafting : He  could  therefore  deferibe  the  firft; 
admifiion  of  light  only  by  his  fenfe  of  feeling;  and,  as  he 
had  never  diftinguilhed  between  his  eyes  and  his  face,  every 
part  was  face  to  him.  Hence  then,  although  a body  of  light 
had  fuddenly  affeCted  the  eye  only,  in  the  language  of  a blind 
man,  he  conceived  that  his  face  had  received  the  impreflion. 

Analogous  to  this  was  the  cafe  of  Frafer  before  related. 
When  he  firft  began  to  hear,  he  had  no  notion  of  found  : His 
ideas  were  only  from  the  fenfes  before  mentioned ; and  he 
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could  not  defcribe  the  firft  impreffions  of  found  by  any  fenfe 
but  that  of  feeling.  But  as  loud  founds  caufe  very  uneafy 
fenfations  to  fubje&s  who  have  juft  recovered  from  deafnefs; 
fo  any  found  muft  have  agitated  Frafer  fo  as  to  produce  the 
like  uneafy  fenfations.  The  cbjlruftion  to  his  hearin gfeems 
indeed  to  have  been  removed,  in  his  brain,  by  the  uneafy  mo- 
tion : But,  whether  the  removal  of  the  obftrudtion  caufed  this 
motion,  or  not,  it  is  plain,  that  mental  ■perception  does  not 
commence  dire&ly  with  the  removal  of  impediments,  and  is 
not  inftin&ive.  The  uneafy  motion , therefore,  may  partly,  if 
not  wholly,  be  put  to  this  unufual,  and  not  at  frjl  dijlingujhed , 
fenfation  of  hearing. 

Thefe  cafes  are,  of  themfelves,  fufficient  proofs  againft  any 
fufficient  inftinft  appertaining  to  man  ; and  the  like  reafoning 
will  produce,  when  referred  to  other  fenfes,  decifive  argu- 
ments againft  fuch  principle  attaching  itfelf  to  human  beings. 

Man  counted  not  his  age  before  he  received  his  being ; 
and,  of  whatever  fize  the  firft  pair  may  have  been  created, 
or  produced,  we  muft  confider  them,  from  nature,  only  in- 
fants in  experience.  But  the  impojfibility  of  man’s  exiftence, 
without  fufficient  experience,  was  always  in  nature,  prior 
to  his  attainment  of  knowledge,  whether  we  reafon  from 
time  limited,  or  from  eternity.  The  original  poffibility  of  his 
exiftence  muft,  therefore,  have  been  future,  mtime,  arid  from 
fame  Caufe- — (for  here  caufe  and  effe&  are  perfe£tly  clear) — > 
and  man  muft  confequently  have  been  a caufed,  or  contingent 
being. 

Should  it  be  contended,  that  the  nature  of  man  might  ori- 
ginally have  been  otherwife  than  at  prefent ; or,  that  the 
prefent  race  of  men  might  have  proceeded  from  a former, 
different  in  fpecies,  and  of  mftinftive  intelledt — we  anfwer, 
that  no  caufe  can  be  affigned  for  fuch  a change  of  nature  j no 
proof  can  be  given,  from  record  or  tradition,  of  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  a former  race.  We  know,  that  man  produces  man 
as  he  is ; that  animals,  or  monfters,  differing  from  their  pa- 
rents, beget  not  other  monfters ; and  that  one  race  cannot 
beget  another,  differing  in  fpecies.  We  therefore  infer,  that 
men  never  had,  from  nature  only,  their  fenfes  inftin&ive : 
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And,  confequently,  as  man  has  originally  thefe  beftowed  upon 
him  not  for  present,  bat  for  learning  what  may  be  neceflary 
for  future  prefervation — as  many  years  are  required  for  at- 
taining the  neceflary  ufe  of  his  fenfes — and  as  death,  without 
a Firjl  Caufe , muft  have  overtaken  the  head  of  our  race, 
much  within  the  time  neceflary  for  his  gaining  fufficient  ex- 
perience— I conclude,  from  the  above  reafons,  and  by  thefe 
confequences,  that,  whether  we  count  from  time  limited,  in- 
definite, or  from  eternity,  man  is  himfelf  a proof  that  fuch 
Firjl  Caufe  muft  neceflarily  exiftj  or  that  man  himfelf  could 
not  poffibly  have  now  exifted. 

Should  the  Atheift  ftill  contend,  that  fome  other  body  or 
matter  is  vaftly  fuperior  to  man ; that  it  muft  have  defigned 
him,  comprehended  his  wants,  and  by  thefe  cafes,  and  to 
fupply  thefe  wants,  muft  originally  have  given  him  voluntary 
and  involuntary  motion,  as  well  as  neceflary  intelligence  of 
things  prefent,  and  of  things  to  come! — We  anfwer,  that  if 
matter  or  body  has  this  defign,  comprehenfion,  power,  and 
intelligence,  the  mind  of  man  cannot  flop  until  it  gives  it 
thefe  attributes  infinite.  Matter  alfo,  in  this  cafe,  muft  be 
confidered  independent,  immutable,  eternal,  and  a free 
agent.*  And,  therefore,  the  God  of  fuch  Atheifm,  and  that 

* The  mini  of  man  cannot  stop , — For,  as  we  perceive  that 

something  now  exists  ; from  thence  we  assert,  that  something,  or  some 
one  Being,  has  always  existed,  independent  of  any  cause,  or  of  all  will 
and  power:  For,  had  there  been  a time  in  which  there  was  no  Being 
— (and  it  being  allowed,  that  nothing  cannot  give  existence  to  some- 
thing— also,  that  no  Being  can  be  the  cause  of  itself,  or  be  cause  and 
effect) — then  no  Being  could  possibly  exist  at  this  or  any  other  time. 
But  we  have  found  caused  or  contingent  existence  possible  by  the  cases 
before  given  : Yet  this  would  be  impossible,  were  it  an  effect  without 
a cause.  A cause,  therefore,  must  be  found,  not  of  contingent,  hut 
of  independent  or  necessary  existence.  And  hence  there  must  be  one 
Being  at  least,  whose  non  existence  is  impossible — absolute,  uncaused, 
and  therefore  independent  of  any  cause,  and  of  all  will  and  power,  un- 
originated, self-existent,  eternal. 

To  the  above  we  may  add,  that  all  the  attributes  or  perfections  of  a 
self-existent  Being  are  found  infinite  and  unlimited,  as  they  have  the 
same  eternity  of  existence  with,  and  no  limitation  but  in,  their  sub- 
ject, which,  as  he  exists  independently  of  all  will  or  power,  can  be  li- 
mited by  no  will  or  power  whatsoever. 

To  prove  there  is  but  one  necessary  or  unoriginated  Being,  by  the 
common  argument,  we  say:  Let  two  distinct  Beings  of  necessary  ex- 
istence be  supposed  (as  A and  B) ; these  must  differ,  to  be  distinct 
Beings,  either  in  existence  or  in  their  attributes : But  Beings  of  ue- 
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of  Theifim,  are,  unlike  only  in  one  refpeft,  namely,  that  the 
fir  ft  attaches  what  is  efteemed  blind  matter  to  his  God ; and 
the  fecond  ftrips  him  of  this  property. 

But  man,  or  organized  matter,  hath  been  found  not  to 
have  ncccjfnry , but  caujed  exiftence ; and,  confequently,  only 
caufcd  attributes:  And  we  might  from  thence  have  inferred, 
that  other  body  had  alfo  caufcd  exiftence,  and  therefore  only 
caufcd  attributes. 

We  have  demonftrated  below,*  that  matter  or  body  is  in- 
active, according  to  our  general  opinion  of  inactivity . Now,  this 

cessary  existence  cannot  differ  in  manner  of  existence  ; necessary  ex- 
istence bein''-  such  as  must  he,  and  cannot  but  he  ; and  therefore  but 
one.  Nor  can  two  Beings  of  necessary  existence  differ  in  perfections 
and  attributes:  For,  as  botli  have  necessary  existence,  they  must  both 
have  all  the  perfections  necessary  to  such  existence;  and  neither  can 
have  what  the  other  has  not.  Therefore,  A and  B not  differing  from 
each  other  in  existence  nor  attributes,  do  not  differ  at  all  ; and  are, 
or  may  be  considered  to  us,  as  one  and  the  same  Being.  See  also 
Bishop  haw,  in  King’s  Origin  of  Evil,  remark  g,  and  bis  Enquiry,  &c. 
against  Jackson.  In  Doddridge’s  Lectures,  you  will  find  what  bath 
been  written  on  this  subject,  by  many  authors,  with  reference  to  many 
others. 

This  one  necessarily-existent  Being  is  a free  Agent:  For  contingent 
existence  is  possible,  by  the  deduction  from  these  cases ; and  a Cause 
of  contingent  existence,  or  Necessary  Existence,  has  been  proved 
above.  But  this  Cause  cannot  act  necessarily  ; for  then  contingent 
existence  must  be,  and  consequently  would  be  necessary,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  deduction  above  mentioned.  Hence  then,  this  Cause  acts 
not  necessarily,  and,  as  it  acts  not  necessarily , it  must  act  freely, 
and  must  be  a free  agent. 

* Let  a body  at  rest  A be  impinged  on  by  another  body  B : Then  A 
will  resist  B acting  upon  it;  and,  by  this,  some  velocity  will  be  taken 
from  B and  communicated  to  A ; and  B’s  loss  is  as  the  resistance  in  A, 
If  inactivity  had  not  been  in  A,  B would  have  continued  to  move  with 
the  same  celerity  as  it  impinged  on  A ; and  would  have  carried  A with 
it,  whatever  might  have  been  its  magnitude:  But  the  body  A,  now  in 
motion,  by  its  inactivity  still  diminishes  the  velocity  of  B impinging 
upon  it  and  moving  it  more  swiftly  by  its  still  greater  velocity.  And 
hence,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  the  body  A is  found  in  a state  of 
inactivity. — The  same  may  be  proved  of  B in  motion — Further,  the 
greater  the  resisting  body  A is  than  B,  the  more  it  resists  B;  and  the 
less  A is,  the  swifter  it  will  move  : And  hence,  the  force  of  inactivity 
is  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body  : Nor  is  this  inactivity  altered 
by  the  attraction  of  gravitation  : For,  let  a body,  removed  with  a cer- 
tain force  from  A to  B in  a given  time,  be  impelled,  by  the  force  of 
gravity  acting  perpendicular  thereto  in  a line  A D,  to  alter  its  direc- 
tion. Compleal  a parallelogram  with  the  lines  A B and  AD:  1 lien 
from  the  general  laws  of  motion,  it  will  he  found,  that  this  body,  im- 
pelled by  two  forces,  acting  in  the  directions  of  the  two  sides  of  this 
parallelogram,  will  describe  its  diagonal,  in  the  same  time  as,  by  the 
action  of  the  fust  force,  it  would  have  described  the  side  A B : And  so 
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inadtion,  which  belongs  to  bodies  (and  on  account  of  which 
they  are  direftcd  by  general  laws  of  motion)  muft  depend  on 
fome  Dir  eft  or  or  Caufc : For,  body  at  reft,  having  no  volun- 
tary motion,  muft  be  moved  by  fome  force,  to  produce  a 
chanee ; and  body  in  motion  cannot  reft,  unlefs  flopped  by 
fome  fufficient  power ; confequently,  matter  or  body  is  a 
patient,  and  not  an  agent,  and,  being  thus  fettered  with  thefe 
laws,  cannot  poffibly  be  a free  agent.  And,  therefore,  tome 
Mind,  fome  Producer  of  motion,  independent  of  matter  or 
body,  immutable,  and  of  fufficient  power  and  intelligence, 
muft  be  admitted  : And  then  matter  or  body  alfo,  as  well  as 
man,  (by  the  note,  page  16),  muft  have  been  originally  of 
caufed  or  contingent,  and  not  of  neccjfary,  exiftence  : And  fp 
We  fliall  reduce  Atheifm  to  Theifin. 


MIRABEAU’s  ELEMENTS  of  NATURE. 

<r  We  find  the  elements  of  nature  (fays  the  Author  of  tha 
Syjlem  of  Nature),  never  perfectly  pure,  being  continually  in 
action  on  one  another,  always  adting  and  readting,  always 
combining  and  feparating,  attradling  and  repelling — are  fuf- 
ficient to  explain  the  formation  of  all  the  beings  that  we  fee. 
They  are  alternately  caufes  and  effedts;  and  thus  form  a vaft 
circle  of  generations  and  deftrudtions,  combinations  and  de- 
compofitions,  which  never  could  have  any  beginning,  and 
never  can  have  an  end.” 

We  may  grant  for  a moment,  that  thefe  elements  of  na- 
ture have  precifely  the  powers  here  afferted.  The  How  or 
JVbejicc  we  will  not  enquire  into  ; nor  will  we  afk,  from  the 
many  throws  made,  how  Chance  originally  came  to  hit  fo  ex- 
adtly,  and  not  to  continue  her  tricks.  We  will  for  the  pre- 
fent  allow,  that,  from  the  lowelt  infedt  to  the  human  being, 
nature,  by  its  energies,  blindly  and  mechanically  organized, 
or  accurately  and  wonderfully  produced,  the  males  of  every 
Jpecies — that  it  hath  alfo,  though  without  knowledge  and  dc- 

the  same  space,  in  the  same  time,  and  with  she  same  force,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  direction  A B,  whether  gravity  act  or  not;  and,  there- 
fore, the  inactivity  of  body  has  no  dependence  on  gravity. 
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Jign,  and  only  by  fuch  energies,  conftru&ed  and  organized- 
or  minutely  and  aftonifhingly  vegetated  (we  find  no  better 
word)  the  various  fimilar  and  correfponding  parts  of  the  fe- 
males— that  it  hath  likewife,  without  dejign,  produced  my- 
riads of  worlds,  and  given  them  laws  ; commanded  fyftems 
to  move,  and  ftretched  harmony  and  order  through  the  uni- 
verfe.  But,  if  we  enquire  into  the  amount  of  what  is  here 
granted,  we  fliall  find,  that  nature,  without  intelligence 
and  design,  is  only  a man  of ft  raw,  inftead  of  a SUFFICIENT 
CAUSE:  For,  allowing  nature  alone  to  a<St,  it  would  a<5t, 
without  thefe,  blindly  and  necejfarily  with  confufion,  which 
is  contrary  to  obfervation  and  fa£t : Or,  it  would  a<5t  with 
thefe,  as  we  perceive  by  its  operations,  and  as  we  find  from 
the  records  of  time,  from  general  and  necejfary  laws ; and  then 
man  mud  have  been  necejfarily,  from  time  indefinite,  the 
fame  being;  and,  confequently,  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  beings  of  a different  fpecies.  But  man  having  been 
always  found  the  fame;  and  the  impossibility  of  continued 
exigence,  without  intelligence  from  a Sufficient  Cause, 
having  been  proved  from  his  nature ; this  Author’s  energies 
are  infujjftcient  to  explain  the  formation  of  all  the  beings  that 
we  fee. 


The  e ate  KING  of  PRUSSIA’S  CONFESSION  of 
FAITH— D’ALEMBERT  on  CREATION.  &c. 

The  late  King  of  Prufiia,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Mr. 
D’Alembert,  fays,  “ You  begin  by  propofing  an  alarming 
fubjedt;  no  lefs  than  God  himfelf,  incomprehenfible  to  a li- 
mited being  as  I am,  and  of  whom  I can  form  no  idea,  ex- 
cept by  comparing  him  to  an  organized  body,  that  enjoys  the 
power  of  thought.  I contemplate  the  whole  organization  of 
the  univerfe,  and  fay  to  myfelf,  “ If  thou  who  art  but  a 
worm,  being  animated,  canft  think,  why  fliould  not  thofe 
immenfe  bodies,  which  are  in  perpetual  motion,  be  produc- 
tive of  thought  much  fuperior  to  thine  ?” 

“ This  appears  to  me  very  probable  ; but  I have  not  the 
yanity  to  prefume,  like  the  ancient  Stoics,  that  our  foul  is  an 
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emanation  from  that  Great  Being,  and  which,  after  death,  it 
fhall  rejoin  : For  God  is  not  diviftblej  and  men  arc  guilty  of 
folly,  which  God  is  not.  In  fine,  the  Eternal  and  Divine 
Nature  cannot,  nor  ought,  to  communicate  with  perifhable 
beings  and  creatures,  whofe  exiftence  has  not  the  duration  of 
a moment,  when  compared  with  eternity  ! Such  is  my  Con- 
fcjjion  of  Faith-,  and  what  I have  been  able  to  combine,  leaft 
abfufd,  on  a fubjeCt  which  has  never  been  underflood  flnee 
the  world  was  a world.” 

To  all  which  we  may  fay,  we  have  proved  that  man  is  not 
an  unoriginated  being,  and  found  the  impoffibility  of  his  flrtt 
exiftence,  from  time  or  eternity,  without  immediate  intelli- 
gence of  things  prefent  and  to  come  from  forne  Caufe:  Hence 
then,  had  equivocal  generation  ever  taken  place,  either  in 
time  or  from  eternity,  and  man  in  confequence  been  pro- 
duced, he  would,  from  his  nature,  have  been  an  accident ; 
and,  without  fuch  intelligence  being  communicated,  mult 
have  peri flred  nearly  as  foon  as  generated  or  produced. 

The  fundamental  doCtrine  of  Spinoza,  (of  whom  Mr. 
D’Alembert  feems  to  think,  improperly  perhaps,  the  King  a 
di  lei  pie)  viz.  “ That  the  matter  of  all  the  things  in  the  univerfe 
is  but  one  continued  Being,  every  where  of  the  fame  nature,  how- 
ever differently  modified,  and  endued  with  unchangeable , cffential, 
and  infeparable  attributes — attributes  of  which  he  mentions  exten  - 
Jion  and  cogitation  only,  and  calls  them  the  principal,"  is  totally 
void  of  foundation:  For  (not  to  bring  again  ft  this  dodrine, 

▼ that  there  is  a vacuum  in  the  univerfe)  we  have  found  a part 
of  matter,  and  that  too  an  organized  part,  man,  not  originally 
“ productive  of  thought.” 

But  let  us  for  a moment  allow,  that  a tendency  in  bodies  to 
motion,  one  or  more  ways,  Jbould  be  rfi'ential  to  matter ; and  that 
it  may  have  fame  end  : Let  us  alfo  allow,  that  it  was  eternally 
guided  by  fvjficient  intelligence,  inherent  therein.  Then,  if  matter 
modelled  and  greferved  man,  it  would  have  bee?i  neccffary  to  his 
original  cxijlcncc  {as  a part  of  fuch  matter,  and  without  experience ) 
that  this  intelligence  Jbould  have  jhewn  itfelf,  di  redly  and  fuff - 
Ciently,  in  thefe  cafes.  Man  would  have  been  Jhewn  from  thefe, 
as  an  organized  part,  to  be  in  a capacity  of  providing  for  himfclf 
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iis  foon  as  produced : The  pojjibilvty  of  continued  exigence  would 
have  been  clearly  pointed  out,  and  proved  to  have  ever  exijied. 
But  tbefe  cafes  Jhcw  the  very  contrary ; and  dif cover  that  man , 
wanting  experience,  could  not  originally  exift  without  the  imme- 
diate interpoftion  of  fomc  adi’tvc,  intelligent,  and  powerful  Caufe : 
And  the  proof  is  confequently  againll  Atheifm. 

Moreover,  as,  by  thefe  cafes,  it  has  been  demonftrated, 
that  knowledge  mud  have  originally  been  revealed  to  man  by 
fome  Caufe,  the  proof  of  this  Caufe  communicating  with  pe- 
rifhable  beings  needs  not  further  to  be  infilled  on  : And  hence 
we  have  demonfi  ration  againtl  Deifm,  as  well  as  again  ft  Atheifm. 

I look  towards  the  immenfe  bodies  of  the  univerfe  with 
filent  admiration  ! But  the  foregoing  concluftons  bid  me  con- 
fider  them  as  vaft  theatres  only,  wherein  are  exhibited  the 
divine  power  and  wifdom  ! They  are,  no  doubt,  of  nobler 
form,  of  more  admirable  conltru&ion,  than  man  could  devife. 
I may  allow  them  a mind,  which  may  be  produ6tive  of 
thought  greatly  fuperior  to  mine ! But  we  have  proved 
matter  or  body  to  be  of  caufed  exillence;  and  we  know,  that 
intelligence  is  not  always  according  to  bulb  : For  then  the  horfe 
would  have  more  knowledge  than  the  rider — the  tree  than 
the  man  who  fells  it}  and  we  might  carry  this  comparifon 
further,  and  fhew  greater  inconfifter.cy  in  this  creed. 

But  it  would  be  wafting  time,  when  the  foundations  of 
Atheifm  and  Deifm  are  deftroyed,  and  the  truth  of  flevcla- 
tion  eftablifhed  from  the  nature  of  man,  to  anfwer  all  the 
queftions  and  dedudlions  of  the  former.  But  let  us  attend  for 
a moment.  The  King  of  Pruflia  (in  letter  65th  of  vol.  11th) 
fays,  “ The  fyftcm  of  the  world  created  out  of  nothing  is  contra' 
dictory,  confequently  alfurd."  To  this  Mr.  D’Alembert  anf- 
wers,  (in  letter  68th)  “ 1 f.rjl  agree  with  your  Majefy,  that 
there  is  a common  principle,  which  appears  as  evident  to  me  as  it 
does  to  you.  Creation  is  alfurd  and  impoffible.  Matter,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  created — confeqnently,  has  not  been  created — 
confequently,  is  eternal.  This  refult,  however  neceflary,  will 
not  accord  with  the  true  partisans  of  the  exiftence  of  a God, 
who  infill  on  Almighty,  Immaterial,  and  Adlive  Intelli- 
gence. But  this  is  of  fmall  importance.  We  feek  truth; 
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and  not  their  pleafure.”  In  p.  184  of  the  fame  volume,  Mr. 
D’Alembert  enquires,  if  “ It  ( Intelligence ) has  created?”  or, 
alks  he,  “ Does  it  only  model  ?” 

To  the  firft  we  may  anfwer,  that  we  have  found  matter  or 
body  of  contingent  exiftence.  It  is,  therefore,  an  effect, 
which  muji  have  received  its  being  from  or  through  a CAUSE 
of  Neceffiary  Exiftence;  and  confequently  muji  have  been 
created  or  caused,  by  or  through  fuch  Ncceffary  Exiftence.* 

Hence  then,  as  we  muft  believe  either  in  a creation , or  in 
the  eternal  exiftence  of  matter,  it  is  infinitely  more  reafon- 
able  to  believe  the  former  than  the  latter  : For  creation  by 
fome  Caufe  is  only  a difficulty,  which  our  limited  capacities 
cannot  comprehend  ; but  the  eternal  exiftence  of  matter, 
•without  an  AElive  Caufe,  is  an  abfurdily,  which  is  pointed  to 
by,  and  even  demonjlrated  from,  the  nature  of  man. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  neceflarily  follow,  that 
(notwithftanding  any  fuppofed  natural  and  moral  evil,  ox  evil 
of  defed,  which  appears  to  obtain  in  the  world)  the  necefjlty 
of  admitting  a Firf  or  Attive  Caufe  will  exclude  every  argu- 
ment to  be  taken  againft  the  exiftence  of  fuch  Caufe,  from  a 
fuppofition  that  the  poflibility  of  this  Caufe  and  fuch  fuppofed 
evil  cannot  exift  at  the  fame  time. 

We  fhall  fpeak  to  Mr.  D’Alembert’s  fecond  queftion  in 
what  follows  : But  having  given  Mirabeau’s  Elements  of  Na- 
ture and  the  Creed  of  the  King  of  Prufiia,  and  fully,  though 
briefly,  anfwered  them  in  the  fundamental  points,  I beg  leave 
fhortly  to  ftate 

THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THEISM. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  man  can  conftruCt  inftruments 
from  the  parts  of  matter  or  body,  can  give  them  motion, 
figure,  fize,  and  other  properties  applicable  to  a variety  of 
ufes.  But,  although  he  can  conftrudt  fuch  inftruments,  and 
comprehend  their  ufes,  he  cannot  give  them  intelligence,  nor 
voluntary  motion  ; neither  can  an  inftrument  give  itfelf  theie, 
nor  any  of  the  attributes  which  are  before  mentioned. 

It  muft  alfo  be  admitted,  from  what  has  been  proved,  that 
the  feveral  parts  of  matter  or  body  with  which  we  are  ac - 

* See  note,  page  16  aod  17. 
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quaint ed  * have  only  caused  intelligence , motion,  figure,  and 
fize ; we  may,  therefore,  call  thofe  parts  of  matter  materials 
or  infiruments,  to  which  fome  Caufe  has  communicated  thofe 
attributes  in  every  original  circumftance. 

But,  there  was  primarily  no  neceffary,  but  only  a caufed,  con- 
nexion between  any  inftrument,  motion,  figure,  fize,  matter,  or 
■mere  exifience — and — intelligence,  comprehension,  or 
design  : Yet,  as  man  wanted  experience  or  knowledge  to  con- 
tinue his  exiftence  ; and,  as  matter  or  body  required  motion, 
figure,  and  fize-,  it  is  plain,  that  fome  Caufe  had,  not  only  the 
comprehcnfion  and  power  to  model,  but  the  power  alfo  to  give 
man  intelligence  and  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion , fufficient 
to  lead  to  this  experience,  as  well  as  involuntary  motion,  figure, 
and  fize  to  other  matter,  for  performing  its  fun&ions. 

But  this  Caufe,  who  gave  intelligence,  and  who  (from  his 
perfect  comprehenfion  of  defgn ) mu  ft  have  known  the  prefent 
wants  of  his  creatures,  mnft  alfo  have  known  their  future 
wants-,  and,  therefore,  might  give  them  intelligence  of  things 
to  come,  as  well  as  of  things  prefent : For,  if  fome  Caufe  had 
not  known  the  future  as  well  as  the  prefent,  then  there 
could  have  been  no  comprehenfion  of  defign  in  any  caufe-,  and 
CHANCE — that  great  being  of  Atheifm — NOTHING— 
rauft  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  intelligence,  harmony,  and 
order.  But,  throughout  nature,  we  perceive  no  effeCi  without 
fome  Caufe — no  accidental  things  produced — no  equi- 
vocal generation  taking  place.  And,  were  we  to  con- 
tend for  fuch  accidents,  it  would  be  necefi'ary  to  our  argu- 
ment, not  only  to  ftiew  the  pofiihility,  but  the  probability,  of 
our  opinion  j neither  of  which  can,  I apprehend,  be  lhewn. 
Tbefe  dodrines  of  Atheifm,  therefore,  are  without  grounds, 
and  confequently  too  abfurd  to  reafon  upon. 

Moreover,  in  the  fcale  of  nature,  as  man,  with  the  intelli- 
gence given  him,  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  any  inftrument  he 

* It  is  sufficient,  that  our  proof  rests  on  what  we  are  acquainted 
with.  When  mankind  have  more  data,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  con- 
sider what  more  may  be  drawn  therefrom.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
reason  from  what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  man.  Should  any  one 
bring  conjecture,  or  hypothesis,  against  the  facts  herein  staled,  or 
against  the  reasoning  drawn  from  such  nature,  we  shall  not  attempt 

answer. 
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can  conftru6t;  fo  the  Original  Caufe  rauft  be  infinitely  fu pe- 
ri or  to  man : For,  as  this  Caujc  bad  not  only  the  power  of 
modelling  matter,  but  the  power  alfo  of  communicating  to  it 
VOLUNTARY  MOTION,  as  Well  RS  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THINGS 

present  and  to  come,  to  have  communicated  thefe,  he 
mutt  have  had  power  and  intelligence  infinitely  fuperior  to 
any  notion  which  can  be  conceived  by  man  : And,  although 
he  call  in  the  idea  of  the  whole  univerfe  to  his  aid,  he  will 
not  be  enabled  to  ftop,  without  admitting  this  Caufe  to  be  a 
Being  of  Infinite  Intelligence  and  Power , nor  without  adding 
thereto  all  the  other  attributes  which  are  demonstrated  in  the 
note,  pages  1(3,  17. 

But  this  Being,  who  can  communicate  voluntary  motion  and 
intelligence  of  things  prefent  and  to  come , who  can  bring  what  is 
termed  paffive  matter  into  aflive  existence,  and  who  is  a 
Maximum,  not  only  of  intelligence,  but  alfo  of  power,  mult 
have  created  or  caufed  fuch  matter:  For,  as  matter  has  been 
proved  to  be  of  contingent  existence,  and  to  be  an  effeft  which 
could  not  have  been  produced  without  a caufe,  a Caufe  mull 
be  found,  not  of  contingent,  hut  of  ncceffary  existence  3 oonfe- 
quently,  matter  was  created  or  caused  by  Neccjfary  Exist- 
ence— and,  therefore,  by  that  Being  whofe  non  existence  is 
impoflible — by  that  Being,  whom  we  coufider  our  Creator  and 
Prcfer-ver— THE  ALMIGHTY  GOD  AND  MAKER  OF 
THE  UNIVERSE. 


IT  has  now  been  Shewn,  that  man  muft  have  been  created, 
that  he  muft  have  been  preferved,  and  that  a revelation,  or 
inftru£tion,  mutt  have  been  given  him,  by  God.  Now,  this 
revelation  might  have  been  given  him  at  the  creation,  and 
have  been  fufticient  to  conduct  him  through  life  without  far- 
ther  intelligence : Or,  it  might  have  been  given  only  as 
wanted. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  firft  created  being  muft  have  had  re- 
vealed to  him  things  prefent  and  to  come,  muft  have  feen  his 
wants,  all  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  expofed,  and  muft 
have  been  Shewn  the  means  by  which  he  was  to  fatisfy  thefe 
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wants,  and  to  avoid  thefe  dangers.  In  fa&,  what  mankind 
now  get  from  experience  and  inftrudtion  muft  have  been  ori- 
ginally received  from  revelation. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  man  primarily  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  hand,  to  have  been  conduced  to  know- 
ledge as  he  wanted  it  through  life ; and  to  have  gained  ex- 
perience, like  his  race,  as  his  faculties  expanded.  But,  in 
either  cafe,  or  in  any  cafe  between  thefe,  man,  being  taught 
by  revelation,  was  to  inftruft  his  children,  and  thefe  their 
defendants.  A failure  in  this  inftrudtion  would  have  broken 
a link  in  the  chain  of  Providence:  But  a failure  in  man  to- 
wards his  offspring,  from  negledt  or  infufficiency,  was  poffi- 
ble,  nay  probable  5 and,  confequently,  he  might  have  left 
them  without  necetfary,  perhaps  without  any,  knowledge  of 

the  Divine  Will. Hence,  divine  inftrudtion  was  Bill 

necetfary  to  be  repeated  ; and  Prophets,  or  men  whofe  minds 
were  illuminated,  might  be  repeatedly  fent  to  the  human 

race. But  the  proofs  of  Revelation  are  well  known.  We 

have  attempted  an  introdudtion  to  thefe — have  demonftrated 
the  original  necellity  thereof — and  have  fhewn  that  Atheifm 
and  Deifrn  have  no  ground  from  the  nature  of  man. 
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